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APPRECIATION 


THEN  SAID  A  TEACHER,  Speak  to  us  of  Teach- 
ing. 

And  he  said: 

No  man  can  reveal  to  you  aught  but  that  which 
already  lies  half  asleep  in  the  dawning  of  your  knowl- 
edge. 

The  teacher  who  walks  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple, 
among  his  followers,  gives  not  of  his  wisdom  but  rather 
of  his  faith  and  his  lovingness. 

If  he  is  indeed  wise  he  does  not  bid  you  enter  the 
house  of  his  wisdom,  but  rather  leads  you  to  the  thresh- 
hold  of  your  own  mind. 

The  astronomer  may  speak  to  you  of  his  understand- 
ing of  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  his  understanding. 

The  musician  may  sing  to  you  of  the  rhythm  which 
is  in  all  space,  but  he  cannot  give  you  the  ear  which 
arrests  the  rhythm  nor  the  voice  that  echoes  it. 

And  he  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  numbers  can 
tell  of  the  regions  of  weight  and  measure,  but  he  cannot 
conduct  you  thither. 

For  the  vision  of  one  man  lends  not  its  wings  to 
another  man. 

And  even  as  each  one  of  you  stands  alone  in  God's 
knowledge,  so  must  each  one  of  you  be  alone  in  his 
knowledge  of  God  and  in  his  understanding  of  the  earth. 

— Kahlil  Gibran. 


Preface 


That  this  is  a  "talking"  age,  no  one  will  deny.  As  a  result 
of  technological  advances  in  radio,  television,  and  recording, 
man  has  become  increasingly  dependent  on  the  spoken  word. 
There  is  practically  no  aspect  of  modern  life — international, 
national,  or  local — that  is  not  presented  on  television  or  radio, 
mentioned  by  a  public  speaker,  or  discussed  in  a  formal  or 
informal  meeting. 

Good  speech  is  increasingly  required  in  many  careers  and 
professions,  but  in  none  is  it  more  important  than  in  teaching. 
Fundamentally,  the  problem  for  the  teacher  has  not  changed. 
His  voice  and  speech  have  always  been  his  most  potent  tools. 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter  is  of  little  value  without  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate.  What  has  happened,  however,  is  that 
the  increased  emphasis  on  the  spoken  word  has  focused  atten- 
tion more  sharply  than  ever  before  on  the  quality  of  the 
teacher's  voice  and  speech. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  students  were  restricted  to 
hearing  predominantly  the  speech  of  their  own  geographic 
areas.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  number  of  radio  and 
television  sets  in  this  country  indicates  that  such  restriction 
no  longer  holds.  With  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television 
within  reach  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  every- 
one is  now  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  speech  patterns,  many 
of  which  are  good.  Students  may  now  compare  the  speech  of 
other  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  with  that  of  their 
own  neighborhoods.  The  teacher  must  not  fall  short  of  the 
standards  to  which  children  are  exposed  in  other  media  of 
communication. 
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viii  PREFACE 

This  book  sets  forth  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  class- 
room teacher  with  regard  to  speech;  describes  the  mechanism 
of  speech;  stresses  the  value  of  a  scientific  approach  to  lan- 
guage; analyzes  the  sounds  of  English;  discusses  the  problems 
of  oral  interpretation  and  dramatics  which  most  frequently 
confront  the  teacher;  describes  newer  methods  of  group  dis- 
cussion; discusses  speech  pathology,  including  functional,  or- 
ganic, and  emotional  speech  disorders,  with  suggestions  for 
corrective  procedures ;  presents  practical  problems  in  speech  for 
all  teachers;  and  contains  extensive  exercise  material,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  a  wide  variety  of  selections  for  oral  interpretation. 

As  part  of  his  professional  training,  every  teacher  should 
develop  a  philosophy  concerning  the  place  of  speech  in  his 
professional  life.  He  should  not  limit  his  attention  and  effort 
to  his  own  personal  improvement  in  speech.  He  should  be 
able  to  recognize  superior  speech  and  to  advise  students  about 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  for  enrichment  of  their 
speech.  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  more  obvious 
speech  defects  in  his  students.  Although  he  need  not  be  an 
expert  speech  correctionist,  he  should  know  when  the  services 
of  one  are  needed  and  he  should  be  able  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  correctionist  when  necessary.  He  should  know,  also, 
the  importance  of  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  speech 
defective,  whose  problems  are  manifold  in  a  world  that  places 
a  premium  on  conformity. 

This  book  is  designed  not  only  to  help  students  in  schools 
of  education,  but  also  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in  service, 
especially  where  the  speech  arts  are  involved.  It  offers  a  basic 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  fundamentals  of  speech. 

D:  M, 
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THE  PROBLEM 


CHAPTER  1 


The  Role  of  Speech  in  Teaching 


Speech  is  the  most  potent  tool  of  the  teacher.  vNo  matter 
what  subject  he  teaches,  no  matter  what  level  he  addresses — 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  graduate  school — he  com- 
municates orally  most  of  the  time.  If  teaching  were  merely 
the  imparting  of  facts,  any  number  of  substitutes  could  be 
found  for  the  teacher.  Reading,  listening  to  radio  or  tele- 
vision, enrolling  in  correspondence  courses,  and  many  other 
activities  might  take  his  place.  -Teaching,  however,  should 
transcend  the  stage  of  fact-gathering  and  should  be  a  stim- 
ulating force  in  fostering  enthusiasms  that  will  last  long  after 
students  have  left  schools  and  universities. 

Every  teacher  must  become  aware  of  the  importance  of 
voice  and  speech  in  awakening  interests  and  in  inspiring  a  love 
of  learning.  JFo  the  extent  that  his  oral  presentation  of  the 
materials  of  instruction  is  intelligible,  sympathetic,  and  en- 
thusiastic, he  will  be  able  to  direct  students  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  find  his  enthusiasm  contagious.  In  this  connection 
Ivor  Brown  writes:1 

I  feel  that  most  people  who  enjoy  their  reading  today  must  owe 
something,  perhaps  far  more  than  they  realize,  to  a  teacher  who 
could  light  up  a  line  of  poetry  or  explain  just  why  certain  sayings, 
as  well  as  certain  doings,  vibrate  in  the  memory.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  in  whose  hands  our  bounteous  inheritance  of  words 
so  largely  lies.  To  them  every  writer  should  be  grateful,  since  they 
determine  the  quality  of  his  audience.     And  not  writers  only.     The 

1  Brown,  Ivor,  /  Give  You  My  Word  and  Say  the  Word.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1948,  pp.  10-11. 
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essence  of  living  is  the  power  of  appreciation,  the  savoring  of  thoughts 
and  things.     He  who  does  not  enjoy  does  not  live. 

X  vTeaching  is  a  dramatic  art.___The  teacher,  like  the  actor, 
should  be  trained  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly  in  an  accept- 
able pattern  of  English,J^o_jus^Jrisvoice  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively, and  to  appreciate,  as  the  actor  must,  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  spoken  word.  X 

~v<t'rom  a  practical  standpoint,  correct  use  of  the  voice  is  most 
important.  The  teacher  who  uses  his  voice  unwisely  may 
suffer  from  undue  fatigue  or  from  the  vocational  hazard  of 
chronic  laryngitis,  a  distressing  disease  for  the  patient  as  well 
as  those  forced  to  listen  to  him.  Continued  misuse  may  lead 
to  a  more  serious  condition,  the  growth  of  nodules  or  what 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  "singer's  nodes."  The  inexperi- 
enced teacher  who  tries  to  "talk  louder"  may  do  irreparable 
harm  to  his  throat  and  subsequently  to  his  health. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech 
and  voice  plus  a  satisfactory  technique  for  using  these  organs 
will  repay  the  speaker  immeasurably.  He  will  not  only  speak 
more  pleasantly;  he  will  also  avoid  fatigue  and  decrease  his 
susceptibility  to  laryngitis,  which  is  almost  always  caused  by 
misuse  of  the  voice. 

Imitation.  The  usual  way  to  learn  a  language  is  through 
imitation.  A  child  generally  learns  from  his  mother  and  re- 
members nothing  about  the  process  because  it  has  gone  on  at 
such  an  early  age.  By  the  time  he  goes  to  school,  the  average 
child  has  fairly  well-set  language  habits,  many  of  which  may 
be  incorrect.  During  the  early  years  of  the  elementary  school, 
because  his  speech  patterns  are  in  a  somewhat  formative  stage, 
he  tends  to  imitate,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  speech  of 
his  teachers.  In  connection  with  this  problem,  Otis  Skinner 
wrote  many  years  ago : 

The  only  possibility  of  reform  lies  in  the  very  beginning  of  culture — 
the  public  school.  If  Boards  of  Education  would  not  only  demand 
from  teachers  an  ability  to  instruct  but  the  harmonious  voicing  of 
that  instruction,  we  could  get  somewhere.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
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these  teachers  should  teach  diction,  but  merely  that  they  become 
examples  of  good  speech.  The  infant  ear  is  a  recording  instrument; 
what  it  hears  becomes  its  owner's  methods  of  expression.2 

Teachers  must  realize  not  only  the  potency  of  imitation  but 
also  the  difficulty  of  changing  speech  habits  that  have  been 
established.  They  must  be  aware  that  they  are  constantly 
serving  as  models  and  that  any  faults  of  theirs  are  in  danger 
of  perpetuation  in  every  class  they  meet. 

Environmental  aspects  of  teaching.  The  teacher  or  pro- 
spective teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  from  an  environmental  point  of  view.  In  the 
elementary  school,  for  example,  a  child  may  be  in  the  presence 
of  one  teacher  for  practically  five  hours  a  day.  He  is  influ- 
enced by  far  more  than  the  material  of  instruction;  he  is 
affected  by  the  mannerisms,  the  attitudes,  the  voice,  the  dis- 
position, and,  in  short,  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

The  elementary  school  child  may  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  affected  by  the  voice  or  speech  of  the  teacher ; 
such  unawareness,  however,  will  not  prevent  his  including 
many  of  the  speech  habits  of  the  teacher  in  his  own  speech. 

The  high  school  student  on  the  other  hand  may  be  quite 
aware  that  he  is  imitating  the  speech  or  voice  of  a  particular 
teacher.  He  may  start  out  merely  to  mimic  or  ridicule  the 
teacher  and  suddenly  discover  that  he  has  developed  a  speech 
fault  that  is  difficult  to  change.  Conversely,  he  may  strive  to 
emulate  good  speech  and  a  vital  voice  quality  because  he 
admires  these  qualities  in  a  teacher. 

While  the  speech  habits  of  the  high  school  student  may  not 
be  in  so  formative  a  state  as  those  of  the  elementary  school 
child,  the  high  school  student  may  be  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  his  teachers  in  regard  to  speech.  If,  for  example,  he  has  an 
English  teacher  whose  voice  is  shrill  and  unpleasant,  a  mathe- 
matics teacher  who  drones,  and  a  history  teacher  who  has 

2  Skinner,  Otis,  ''America's  Vocal  Jungle."  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
January  10,  1932.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
author. 
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marked  nasality  in  his  voice,  he  is  exposed  to  many  needless 
speech  handicaps.  He  is  entitled  to  the  kind  of  speech  en- 
vironment in  which  stimulating  subject  matter  will  never  be 
made  boring,  and  in  which  intrinsically  difficult  or  so-called 
dry  subject  matter  will  be  made  challenging. 

Communication  aspects.  To  communicate  his  ideas  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  them,  the  teacher  must  not  only  have 
his  subject  matter  adequately  organized,  but  he  should  also 
present  his  material  in  a  pleasing  voice,  with  careful  articula- 
tion and  the  accepted  intonation  of  English.  He  should  be 
able  to  stimulate  discussion  and  conversation,  leading  those 
who  are  reticent  into  speech  activities  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  the  past  we  have  pinned  our  faith  enthusiastically  to 
written  credentials,  assuming  that  if  a  teacher  had  made  a 
satisfactory  grade  in  a  written  examination,  he  was  qualified, 
on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  to  teach 
whatever  subject  he  selected.  We  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  fallacies  of  this  procedure.  A  factual  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  for  example,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
one  will  be  able  to  make  students  love  literature.  A  wide 
historical  background  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  does  not 
mean  that  a  history  class  will  be  imbued  with  zeal  for  historical 
understanding.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  teacher  must  re- 
alize that  appreciation  is  caught  rather  than  taught,  and  that 
it  is  his  own  love  of  his  material,  plus  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
manner  of  presenting  it,  that  is  going  to  be  of  real  value  in 
establishing  lasting  interests  that  will  transcend  school  and 
college  halls. 

Semantic  aspects.  Semantics  is  the  science  of  word  mean- 
ings. From  a  purely  philological  standpoint,  semantics  in- 
cludes a  study  of  word  changes.  Three  common  processes 
involved  in  semantic  change  are :  generalization,  or  widening  of 
meaning;  specialization,  or  narrowing  of  meaning;  and  transfer 
of  meaning  with  loss  of  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

An  example  of  semantic  widening  may  be  found  in  the  word 
board  which  denoted,  and  still  denotes,  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 
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Other  meanings  now  include  meals  furnished  for  a  certain 
period,  or  the  price  of  such  meals,  a  small  table  for  games, 
or  an  official  group  of  persons  with  specific  duties.  An  exam- 
ple of  semantic  narrowing  may  be  found  in  the  word  knave 
which  originally  meant  boy,  then  servant,  and  finally  narrowed 
to  its  present  use,  a  term  of  reproach  meaning  swindler.  The 
word  sermon  represents  an  interesting  transfer  of  meaning  from 
the  Latin  sermo  which  meant  "talk."  There  is  virtually  no 
trace  of  the  original  meaning  in  the  transfer  to  the  word  used 
in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Apart  from  semantic  widening,  narrowing,  and  transferring, 
there  are  two  other  processes  which  accompany  language 
change.  They  are  known  as  degeneration  and  elevation. 
When  words  become  less  dignified  or  less  respectable  in  their 
meanings,  they  are  said  to  degenerate.  When  meanings  im- 
prove, they  are  said  to  be  elevated.  The  word  hypocrite, 
which  in  Greek  originally  meant  actor,  has  degenerated  in 
English,  meaning  now  a  dissembler  or  pretender.  The  word 
knight,  on  the  other  hand,  which  originally  meant  servant,  was 
elevated  to  mean  a  mounted  soldier  serving  under  a  feudal 
superior.  Eventually,  the  meaning  changed  to  indicate  a  man, 
usually  of  noble  birth,  who  after  an  apprenticeship  as  page 
and  squire  was  raised  to  honorable  military  rank  and  bound 
to  chivalrous  conduct. 

The  processes  described  above  have  to  do  with  dictionary 
meanings  or  commonly-agreed-upon  designations  of  words. 
This  aspect  of  meaning  is  called  the  denotation  of  a  word. 
Even  the  simplest  word,  however,  may  have  a  complex  mean- 
ing that  extends  far  beyond  the  dictionary  definition.  This 
aspect  of  meaning,  called  its  connotation,  is  highly  individu- 
alized, for  it  is  dependent  on  the  emotional  tone  set  up  through 
personal  associations  with  the  given  word.  Such  emotionalized 
reactions  are  not  confined  to  words  such  as  love,  hate,  anger, 
or  friendliness,  all  of  which  imply  feeling;  they  are  most  sig- 
nificant when  attached  to  symbols  for  so-called  impersonal 
words.     If  a  speaker  refers  to  a  man's  home  as  his  castle, 
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the  hearer  feels,  perhaps  without  realizing  it,  a  friendliness  for 
the  words  and  consequently  for  whatever  the  speaker  is  saying. 

Many  persons  believe  that  if  students  are  taught  to  use  a 
dictionary  adequately,  they  will  be  able  to  discriminate  in 
their  use  of  words  and  hence  will  be  able  to  detect  and  re- 
ject false  prophets.  Unfortunately,  mere  verbatim  knowledge 
about  the  meanings  of  words  is  insufficient.  Every  person 
brings  to  all  words  his  own  emotional  reactions,  derived  from 
his  parents  and  childhood  friends  and  other  sources  that  he 
may  long  since  have  forgotten.  Forel  states  the  matter  forci- 
bly when  he  says:  "The  opinions  of  a  normal  human  being 
are  merely  a  colorless  impression  of  the  teaching  of  his  parents, 
his  party,  his  country,  and  the  daily  press.  His  mentality  is 
a  stereotype  of  these  opinions." 

Particularly  dangerous  words  used  over  and  over  in  slogans, 
political  campaigns,  and  propag*  nda  are  goodness,  truth,  jus- 
tice, beauty,  and  equality.  These  words,  and  many  others 
similarly  abstract,  are  ambiguous  and  should  be  examined 
carefully  before  they  are  accepted  as  rallying  cries.  " Justice" 
to  one  person  may  mean  the  fair  disposition  of  a  legal  case  in 
a  law  court;  to  another,  it  may  mean  the  execution  of  men 
who,  because  they  were  "foreigners,"  were  probably  harmful 
anyway!  "Freedom"  for  one  speaker  may  mean  the  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  without  intervention;  to  another,  it  may 
mean  license.  The  mother  in  Sidney  Howard's  The  Silver 
Cord  would  have  interpreted  her  actions  as  an  expression  of 
''infinite  mother  love."  The  dramatist  reveals  her  behavior 
as  selfish,  possessive  tyranny. 

Professor  Overstreet  in  an  experiment  with  one  of  his  col- 
lege classes  discovered  that  there  was  little  unanimity  of 
agreement  on  the  meaning  of  "a  liberal."  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  ten  definitions  were  evolved.  Some  definitions  carried 
the  conception  of  the  liberal  as  the  person  too  timid  to  make 
up  his  mind;  others  brought  out  such  characteristics  as  social- 
mindedness,  unwillingness  to  be  dogmatic,  and  other  favor- 
able traits.     After  another  hour  of  discussion,   a  definition 
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agreeable  to  all  was  accepted — a  definition  that  removed  emo- 
tivity from  the  word  and  made  intelligent  discussion  possible. 

The  process  involved  in  the  discussion  of  definitions  re- 
vealed not  only  a  diversity  of  concepts  concerning  a  single 
word,  but  also  the  evolution  of  a  stereotype.  As  Professor 
Overstreet  points  out,  the  image  of  a  liberal  was  so  vivid  that 
it  halted  thinking.  It  occupied  the  forefront  of  consciousness 
and  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  check  the  word  against  the 
facts. 

The  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead  students  to  an  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  at  least  some  of  the  stereotypes  that  may 
block  all  thought.  Students  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  much  incompatibility  arises  from  a  misconception 
of  these  abstractions.  As  long  as  concrete  examples  are  used, 
there  may  be  perfect  agreement  between  individuals,  between 
nations,  between  continents.  The  minute  abstractions  enter, 
wars  may  be  fought  in  the  name  of  faith,  liberty,  or  democracy. 

Nor  are  abstractions  sufficiently  taught  when  the  student 
becomes  aware  of  stereotypes.  In  a  language  in  which  500,000 
words  must  stand  for  literally  billions  of  objects  and  ideas, 
each  word  must  of  necessity  have  many  legitimate  meanings. 
The  degree  of  possible  misunderstanding  is  therefore  enormous. 
If  students  were  taught  constantly  to  look  for  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  a  word  in  the  specific  sentence  in  which  it  is  used,  they 
would  habitually  inquire  further  into  the  speaker's  particular 
meaning.  As  a  result  of  such  inquiry,  innumerable  heated, 
but  fruitless,  arguments  might  be  avoided.  Most  important 
of  all,  we  might  have  some  hope  of  gaining  from  discussion; 
too  frequently  we  merely  increase  our  prejudice  and  emotion. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
concerted  effort  to  educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  as 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  Great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  in  this  process;  enormous  sums  have  been  spent  in  the 
cause  of  education.     The  result  is  a  high  rate  of  literacy. 

Does  this  high  rate  of  literacy  indicate  that  we  have  de- 
veloped  individuals   to   their   highest   intellectual    capacity?' 
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Does  it  imply  that  every  cent  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
wisely  spent  in  helping  students  think  through  situation? 
carefully  and  come  to  their  own  conclusions,  in  spite  of  various 
pressures,  such  as  advertising  and  propaganda?  If  we  could 
answer  these  questions  honestly  in  the  affirmative,  we  should 
have  less  reason  to  fear  the  destructive  forces  inimical  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  popularity  of  mediocre  politicians;  the  growth  of  large 
businesses  on  the  frail  foundation  of  an  apt,  but  not  neces- 
sarily accurate,  slogan;  the  mass  hysteria  accompanying  the 
activities  of  a  current  moving  picture  or  television  idol — these 
and  many  other  manifestations  in  our  national  life  belie  the 
claim  that  our  expenditures  in  time  and  effort  and  money 
have  been  uniformly  well  used. 

To  be  effective,  education  must  provide  us  with  internal 
defenses;  if  it  merely  heightens  our  susceptibility  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  hypnotism  of  some  form  or  other  of  verbal  magic, 
it  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  goal. 

Artistic  aspects.  In  the  theater,  on  the  platform,  from 
the  pulpit,  we  have  demanded  some  degree  of  excellence  in 
speech.  If  we  are  to  consider  teaching  in  terms  of  the  very 
fine  art  that  it  is,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  subject  matter.  If,  for  example,  teachers  tell  stories 
or  read  lyric  poems,  exciting  narratives,  or  thrilling  orations 
without  being  aware  of  how  the  author  in  each  case  has  se- 
lected his  words  and  sounds,  of  how  he  has  presented  and 
combined  colors  in  his  word  choice,  they  cannot  hope  to  make 
classes  conscious  of  subtle  distinctions  in  sound  and  diction;  if 
their  voices  are  monotonous  or  rasping  or  ineffectual,  they 
are  unfair  not  only  to  the  author  in  question,  but  also  to  the 
children  who  are  bored  or  unappreciative  because  they  have 
been  subjected  to  careless  and  inartistic  interpretation.  In- 
distinct, harsh,  muffled,  or  metallic  vocal  qualities  may  pre- 
vent a  teacher  who  knows  his  subject  matter  from  communi- 
cating to  his  students  his  own  appreciation. 

The  artist-teacher  is  conscious  of  the  value  of  harmony  in 
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the  spoken  word;  he  studies  his  group  individually  so  that  he 
may  be  aware  of  those  who  are  repressed  and  need  encourage- 
ment and  of  those  who  are  aggressive  and  must  be  tactfully 
directed. 

The  teacher,  in  striving  for  complete  artistry  in  teaching, 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  color,  harmony,  and  beauty 
in  speech  are  even  more  important  than  those  same  factors 
in  dress.  Far  too  frequently  the  auditory  concept  fails  to 
agree  with  the  visual. 

Personal  speech  problems.  \^No  matter  what  he  is  hired  to 
teach,  practically  every  teacher  is,  in  effect,  a  speech  teacher. 
^Not  only  must  he  think  in  terms  of  adequate  speech  because 
he  serves  as  an  example  for  others,  but  also  he  must  be  aware 
when  students  speak  inaudibly,  or  in  a  slovenly  manner,  or 
when  they  have  actual  defects  of  speech. 
t^With  regard  to  speech,  the  task  of  the  classroom  teacher, 
then,  is  a  rather  difficult  one.  .He  must  first  overcome  what- 
ever speech  faults  he  himself  has,  and  he  must  exert  every 
effort  to  aid  those  in  his  classes  who  are  in  need  of  speech 
consciousness  and  training.  JEJe  must  realize  that  few  people 
speak  well  naturally,  and  that  the  discipline  of  changing  one's 
speech  habits  is  a  rigorous  one.  vHe  must  also  be  convinced 
that  diligence  in  improving  his  own  speech  faults  will  repay 
him  in  divers  ways.  \J5is  effectiveness  will  be  increased;  he 
will  attain  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  and  ease  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  using  his  voice  adequately  and  eco- 
nomically; he  will  find  more  enjoyment  in  the  voicing  of 
English  prose  and  poetry;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
he  will  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  task  he  is  imposing 
on  students  when  he  asks  them  to  change  their  speech  habits. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  in 
many  communities  assume  major  responsibility  for  the  speech 
habits  and  attitudes  of  his  students.  Opposing  him  may  be 
the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  gang,  and — the  most  power- 
ful opponent — the  child's  desire  for  the  approval  of  his  own 
social  group. 
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To  meet  this  responsibility  the  teacher  must  himself  have 
a  firm  conviction  that  speech  is  a  true  indicator  of  culture 
and  background;  he  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  rigors 
of  changing  his  own  speech  habits  so  that  he  may  exemplify 
those  qualities  that  he  is  eager  to  have  students  emulate;  and 
he  must  so  teach  that  students  will  be  inspired  with  a  love  of 
the  beauty  of  English  sounds,  harmoniously  voiced.  The  use 
of  a  voice  and  speech  check  list  will  help  the  teacher  focus  on 
those  qualities  most  important  in  listening  and  in  aiding  stu- 
dents to  listen. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  List  any  aspects  of  speech  that  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  1  which  you  think  are  important  for  the  teacher.  Dis- 
cuss each. 

2.  Analyze  your  own  voice  and  speech.  The  Voice  and  Speech 
Check  List  on  pages  13  and  14  may  help  you.  Note  how  difficult 
it  is  to  hear  your  own  voice. 

3.  If  possible,  have  a  recording  of  your  voice  made.  With  the  help 
of  your  instructor,  analyze  the  shortcomings  and  favorable  as- 
pects of  the  record.  Use  only  one  side  of  the  disc;  later  in  the 
course,  use  the  other  side.     Compare  both  recordings. 

4.  Discuss  the  speech  needs  in  the  particular  subject  you  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  or  that  you  are  now  teaching. 

5.  Discuss  the  place  of  good  speech  in  professions  other  than  teach- 
ing. 

6.  Observe  several  elementary  or  high-school  classes,  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  whether  the  speech  of  the  teacher  is 
good  or  poor.  Do  you  find  any  trace  of  the  teachers'  speech 
habits  in  the  speech  of  the  classes? 

7.  Observe  several  classes,  noting  carefully  the  effect  of  the  teacher's 
voice  on  the  class  in  each  case.  Note  inattention,  restlessness, 
and  disciplinary  problems.  Can  you  gauge  the  extent  to  which 
these  problems  arise  from  the  teacher's  poor  use  of  his  voice? 

8.  Make  a  study  of  three  or  four  news  commentators  on  radio  or 
television,  analyzing  the  voic£  and  the  speech  pattern  of  each. 
What  effect  has  each  on  you  as  an  auditor? 

9.  List  some  of  your  favorite  radio  and  television  artists.  Why  do 
you  like  them?  Use  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List  to  help 
you  formulate  your  observations. 
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Name, 
Class . 


A.  Attitude  to  audience: 

Friendly 


Antagonistic . 
Confident .  . . 
Superior 

Inferior 

Formal 

Informal 


B.  Voice: 

1.  Quality: 
Pleasant. 


Harsh 

Nasal 

Denasalized 
Hoarse 


2.  Volume: 

Sufficient . 


Loud 

Insufficient 
Uneven. . . 


Date 


8 
Is  ■§ 

ft.  3 


3.  Pitch: 

Medium. 


uxiine 

r 
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Speech 
Situation 

B.  Voice  (Cont'd) : 
3.  Pitch  (Cont'd): 

High 

Low 

Varied 

Monotonous 

C.  Speech: 
1.  Tempo: 

Appropriate  for  subject  matter 

Rapid 

Slow 

Varied 

Monotonous 

2.  Articulation: 

Clear 

Precise 

Slovenly 

Muffled 

3.  Pronunciation: 

Accurate 

Inaccurate 

Words  Mispronounced:. 


D.  Remarks  on  general  effectiveness  or  lack  of  effectiveness: 
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10.  Listen  to  a  lecture  in  a  large  hall.  Observe  whether  the  speaker 
adjusts  his  voice  rapidly  or  slowly  to  the  size  of  the  room.  Check 
your  observations  on  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List. 

11.  Using  the  Voice  and  Speech  Check  List,  analyze  the  voice  and 
speech  of  some  of  your  favorite  moving  picture  or  television 
actors. 

12.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  list  the  methods  you  use  to  motivate  good 
speech  in  your  classes.     Discuss  each  device  and  its  effectiveness. 

13.  Discuss  the  procedure  you  would  follow  in  a  class  in  order  to 
bring  about  some  basis  for  agreement  on  a  controversial  subject. 

14.  Give  examples  of  ten  words  that  are  so  emotionally  colored  as 
to  give  rise  to  cross-purposes  in  discussion. 

15.  Investigate  periodical  literature  to  discover  new  studies  on  the 
subject  of  word  meanings. 

16.  Describe  the  speech  and  the  speech  problems  in  a  specific  com- 
munity with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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THE  SPEECH  MECHANISM 


CHAPTER  2 


Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Speech  and  Hearing 


Because  speech  is  an  imitative  process,  proficiency  in  speak- 
ing is  dependent  upon  acuity  of  hearing.  Listening  is  part  of 
the  speaking  process;  without  the  ability  to  hear,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  imitate  accurately.  Because  of  its  importance 
to  the  process  of  speech,  a  brief  description  of  the  organ  of 
hearing  is  included  with  the  mechanism  of  speech. 

The  anatomy  of  the  ear.  The  ear  is  usually  described  in 
three  parts:  the  external  ear,  the  middle  ear,  and  the  inner  ear. 
The  external  ear  consists  of  the  auricle,  or  outside  cartilage, 
and  the  external  auditory  canal  leading  to  the  eardrum,  or 
tympanic  membrane,  which  separates  the  outer  ear  from  the 
cavity  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  is  bridged  by  a  chain  of  the 
smallest  bones  in  the  body  known  as  the  ossicles  which  conduct 
vibrations  from  the  tympanic  membrane  across  the  air  space 
to  an  opening  in  the  opposite  wall,  known  as  the  oval  window 
or  fenestra  ovalis.  The  three  ossicles  are  called  the  hammer 
{malleus),  the  anvil  (incus),  and  the  stirrup  (stapes).  These 
tiny  bones  are  attached  by  means  of  ligaments  and  tiny  muscles 
and  move  when  sound  waves  vibrate  upon  the  eardrum.  Thus 
they  carry  the  vibrations  across  the  middle  ear  and  to  the 
inner  ear. 

The  inner  ear,  which  is  separated  from  the  middle  ear  by  the 
oval  window  contains  a  cavity  called  the  vestibule  of  the  inner 
ear.  The  three  semicircular  canals  which  affect  equilibrium  or 
balance  lie  on  one  side  of  the  vestibule ;  on  the  other  side  is  the 
cochlea,  the  part  of  the  ear  concerned  with  hearing. 
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The  cochlea  is  a  tiny  hollow  snail-shaped  bone  filled  with  a 
liquid  called  cndolymph.  It  also  contains  an  organ  known  as 
the  organ  of  Corti.  The  inner  portion  of  the  organ  of  Corti 
contains  cells  and  over  three  hundred  thousand  hair-like  feelers 
immersed  in  the  endolymph. 
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Vibrations  from  the  eardrum,  reaching  the  oval  window  of 
the  cochlea,  set  the  endolymph  into  vibration;  it,  in  turn,  sets 
into  vibration  the  hair-like  feelers  from  the  cells  of  the  organ 
of  Corti.  These  vibrations  stimulate  the  nerve  endings  in 
the  cells,  and  impulses  are  initiated  in  the  auditory  nerve  end- 
ings. Eventually  these  impulses  reach  the  brain  and  are 
interpreted  as  sound  of  one  particular  frequency. 

Impairment  of  hearing.  The  ear  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex organs  in  the  body  and  is  likely  to  be  impaired  by  injury, 
infection,  or  disease.  The  most  common  types  of  hearing  loss 
are  called  conductive  deafness,  nerve  (perceptive)  deafness,  and 
a  mixed  type,  a  combination  of  conductive  and  nerve  deafness. 

Conductive  hearing  loss  is  caused  by  some  kind  of  abnormal 
condition  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of  sound  wave 
vibrations  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  ear.  This  interference 
may  be  caused  by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  wax  in  the  ear; 
by  inflammation  due  to  an  infection;  by  the  lodging  of  a  for- 
eign object  that  serves  as  an  obstruction  in  the  ear  canal; 
by  enlarged  adenoids  and  tonsils;  by  the  hardening  of  the 
ossicles;  and  by  abscesses  and  mastoiditis. 

A  person  with  a  conductive  type  of  loss  usually  hears  all 
sounds  with  reduced  volume.  In  the  ordinary  classroom, 
therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  child  with  conduc- 
tive hearing  loss  may  have  trouble  in  understanding  the 
teacher,  especially  if  there  are  distracting  noises  present. 

Perceptive  or  nerve  deafness  is  sometimes  congenital  and 
sometimes  caused  by  disease  or  injury.  In  this  kind  of  hear- 
ing loss,  a  person  is  more  likely  to  have  trouble  in  hearing 
high-pitched  sounds  rather  than  low-pitched. 

In  the  mixed  type  of  hearing  loss,  a  chronic  impairment  of 
the  middle  ear  may  have  affected  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Usu- 
ally the  person  with  this  kind  of  hearing  loss  has  difficulty  with 
the  high-pitched  sounds. 

Infectious  diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  measles,  influenza, 
scarlet  fever,  and  mumps  are  diseases  which  release  sufficient 
toxins  into  the  blood  stream  to  cause  injury  to  the  nerve  of 
hearing.     It  is  believed  that  prolonged  use  of  some  common 
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drugs  such  as  quinine  and  sulfa  may  injure  the  nerve  endings 
within  the  inner  ear. 

Terminology  of  impaired  hearing.  Three  terms,  hard  of 
hearing,  deafened,  and  deaf,  are  used  in  connection  with  im- 
paired hearing.  To  say  that  a  person  is  hard  of  hearing  means 
that  he  had  sufficient  hearing  at  the  time  he  was  learning  to 
speak  so  that  he  was  able  to  learn  to  speak,  even  though  de- 
fectively. He  has  some  residue  of  hearing,  though  he  has  a 
hearing  loss  which  may  range  from  very  slight  to  very  severe. 
To  say  that  a  person  is  deafened  means  that  he  originally  had 
sufficient  hearing  to  learn  to  speak,  but  no  longer  can  hear 
himself  or  others.  To  say  that  a  person  is  deaf  means  that 
he  lacked  the  ability  to  hear  at  the  time  when  he  ordinarily 
would  have  learned  to  speak. 

Hearing  impairment  in  the  classroom.  Children  with  hear- 
ing impairments  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups:  those 
with  very  slight  hearing  loss;  those  with  moderate  hearing 
loss ;  and  those  with  severe  hearing  loss.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  study  the  audiometric  reports  of  his  children,  especially 
if  he  notes  a  child  who  requires  that  directions  be  repeated  or 
one  who  seems  not  to  enter  group  activity  with  enthusiasm. 
Frequently,  children  with  slight  hearing  losses  go  undetected 
through  elementary  and  high  school;  by  the  time  their  losses 
are  discovered,  they  have  become  progressively  worse.  Med- 
ical attention  designed  to  improve  and  conserve  hearing  is  more 
efficient  in  cases  of  early  hearing  loss  than  in  chronic  cases. 

If  no  audiometric  tests  are  available,  the  classroom  teacher 
will  have  to  be  unusually  alert  for  symptoms  of  hearing  loss. 
At  the  first  sign  of  hearing  impairment,  he  should  try  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  hearing  conservation  teacher  and  the  speech 
teacher.  Lacking  either  or  both  of  these  specialists,  he  should 
recommend  a  hearing  test  to  the  child's  parents. 

Lip  reading,  a  great  deal  of  speech  training,  repetition  of 
troublesome  sounds,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid 
are  all  aids  to  the  hard  of  hearing  child.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  supplement  the  work  of  the  hearing  conservation  pro- 
gram and  that  of  the  speech  teacher. 
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The  speech  organs.  In  order  to  learn  to  play  a  violin,  a 
piano,  or  any  other  musical  instrument,  it  is  not  entirely  neces- 
sary that  one  know  very  much  about  its  structure.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  and  to  avoid  misuse,  however,  it  is  well  to  know 
something  about  its  mechanism.  Similarly,  while  many  per- 
sons succeed  in  speaking  audibly  and  well  without  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  vocal  instrument,  the  larynx, 
or  its  functions,  there  are  a  great  many  who  through  careless 
use  of  the  voice  do  inestimable  harm  to  the  vocal  apparatus, 
unaware  of  its  sensitive  structure. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  vocal  cords  are  situated  in  the 
larynx,  many  persons  are  misled  into  believing  that  voice  is 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  vocal  cords  only.  This  belief 
is  not  only  erroneous,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  be  dangerous, 
since  it  focuses  too  much  attention  on  the  throat,  sometimes 
to  the  disregard  of  other  muscles  used  in  the  complex  act  of 
yoice  production.  While  the  larynx  may  be  called  a  primary 
source  of  tone  because  it  contains  the  vocal  cords,  there  must 
be  a  source  of  motive  power  as  well  as  a  method  of  producing 
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resonance  or  amplification  of  the  vibrations  set  in  action  in 
the  vocal  cords. 

Respiration.  For  all  physical  activity  we  need  energy.  In 
voice  production,  which  is  an  example  of  strongly  energized 
activity,  the  force  must  come  from  the  proper  control  of  out- 
going breath.  For  normal  life  processes,  we  automatically 
inhale  and  exhale  enough  oxygen  to  maintain  life.  For  speak- 
ing or  singing,  as  for  swimming  or  running,  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  respiration. 

Respiration  consists  of  two  processes:  (1)  inspiration,  or 
introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs;  and  (2)  expiration,  or 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  In  inspiration,  air  passes 
through  the  nose  or  mouth  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  lungs.  The  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract  that  have  more 
or  less  important  functions  in  voice  production  and  in  the 
basic  qualities  of  the  voice  are  described  below. 

The  nose.  The  nose,  which  is  the  special  organ  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  is  important  also  as  a  passageway  for  air  going 

to  and  from  the  lungs. 
It  is  composed  of  a 
triangular  framework 
of  bone  and  cartilage, 
covered  by  skin  and 
lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  has,  on  its 
under  surface,  two 
oval-shaped  openings 
known  as  the  nostrils, 
which  are  the  external 
openings  of  the  nasal 
cavities.     (See   Figure 

i.) 

These  nasal  cavities 
are  two  wedge-shaped 
cavities,   separated 
from  each  other  by  a  partition,  or  septum.     The  bone  struc- 
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ture  in  the  formation  of  the  nasal  cavities  consists  of  car- 
tilage and  several  bones.1  (The  importance  of  anatomical 
abnormalities  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  19.) 

The  nasal  accessory  sinuses.  There  are  four  pairs  of  nasal 
accessory  sinuses.  These  are:  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  sphe- 
noidal, and  maxillary  (antrum).  The  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and 
maxillary  sinuses  open  into  the  nasal  cavity;  the  sphenoidal 
sinus  opens  into  the  naso-pharynx.     (See  Figure  3.) 

The  mouth.  The  mouth,  which  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped 
cavity,  is  very  important  as  a  resonator  in  speech.  The  roof 
of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  the  hard  and  soft  palate;  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  is  formed 
largely  by  the  tongue. 
The  part  of  the  mouth 
bounded  externally  by 
the  lips  and  cheeks  and 
internally  by  the  gums 
and  teeth  is  called  the 
vestibule.  The  cavity 
behind  this  is  the 
mouth  cavity  proper. 

The  size  and  shape 
of  the  mouth  are  de- 
termined   largely    by 
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the  lips,  the  muscular  activity  of  which  is  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  cavity 
itself.  The  lips,  therefore,  are  of  great  importance  in  affecting 
resonance.     (See  Figure  4.) 

The  palate.  The  palate  is  composed  of  a  hard  anterior 
and  a  soft  posterior  portion.  The  hard  palate  is  formed  by 
the  palatine  processes  of  the  upper  jaw  (maxilla)  and  the 
horizontal  process  of  the  palatine  bone.  It  is  covered  with  a 
tightly  adherent  mucous  membrane,  containing  muscle  fibers, 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  lymphatic  tissue,  and  mucous  glands. 
This  mucous  membrane  continues  over  the  posterior  margin 

1  For  accurate  deta:'i$,  see  a  general  anatomy. 
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of  the  bony  palate,  thus  forming  the  soft  palate,  from  which  a 
small  conical  portion,  called  the  uvula,  hangs.     (See  Figure  4.) 

The  tonsils.  The  word  tonsils  commonly  refers  to  what 
are  known  technically  as  the  palatine  tonsils,  two  masses  of 
lymphoid  tissue  situated,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pharynx, 
in  the  triangular  space  between  anterior  and  posterior  mucous 
membrane  folds  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars.  (See 
Figure  4.)  When  the  tonsils  are  diseased,  they  are  likely 
to  narrow  the  throat  cavity  and  thus  affect  voice  quality. 
Chronic  infection  of  the  tonsils  may  result  in  a  hoarse  or  husky 
voice  quality.  Sometimes,  even  though  the  tonsils  are  small 
and  normal,  they  may  be  situated  in  such  a  way  that  they 
make  it  impossible  for  the  vocal  cords  to  approximate  during 
phonation.  The  result  may  be  a  hoarse  voice.  Situated  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue  are  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  called  the 
lingual  tonsils. 

The  epiglottis.  The  epiglottis  is  a  cartilaginous  rose-petal- 
like plate  located  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  assuming  an 
almost  perpendicular  position  as  it  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
larynx.  The  changes  of  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  contraction  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  modify 
the  position  of  the  epiglottis  considerably.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  chief  function  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  protect 
the  larynx  from  foreign  bodies,  but  the  more  modern  opinion 
is  that  the  epiglottis  plays  an  important  part  in  directing  food 
toward  the  esophagus. 

The  tongue.  While  the  tongue  is  the  special  organ  of  taste, 
it  is  also  of  great  importance  in  swallowing,  breathing,  in  con- 
trolling the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  articulation  of 
sounds,  especially  consonants.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a 
complicated  system  of  muscle  fibers  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
very  delicate  adjustments.     (See  Figure  4.) 

The  hyoid  bone.  The  hyoid  bone,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe,  consists  of  a  central  part,  called  the  body,  and  two 
projections,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  greater  and  lesser  cor- 
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nua.    This  bone  supports  the  tongue  and  serves  as  an  attach- 
ment for  some  of  its  muscles.     (See  Figure  5.) 
The  pharynx.    The 
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pharynx,  commonly 
called  the  throat  cav- 
ity, is  a  musculo- 
membranous  tube, 
funnel-like  in  shape, 
with  its  narrow  por- 
tion merging  with 
the  esophagus.  It  is 
divided  into  three 
parts :  nasal,  oral,  and 
laryngeal.  The  up- 
per portion,  or  naso- 
pharynx, lies  behind 

the  posterior  nares  and  above  the  soft  palate.  The  middle, 
or  oral,  portion  extends  from  the  soft  palate  to  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  The  laryngeal  portion  extends  from  the  hyoid  bone 
to  the  esophagus. 

The  pharynx  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  mouth,  and  the 
larynx.  In  the  arch  of  the  naso-pharynx,  extending  down- 
wards on  the  retro-pharyngeal  wall,  is  a  mass  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  known  as  adenoids.  If  the  adenoids  become  infected 
or  enlarged,  they  may  interfere  with  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  nose.  The  patient  is  then  forced  to  breathe  through  his 
mouth.  Naturally,  voice  quality  will  be  affected  as  it  will 
become  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  produce  nasal  conso- 
nants, such  as  m  and  n.  The  resulting  voice  quality  will  be 
denasalized  or  lacking  in  resonance  or  carrying  power.  As  in 
the  case  of  diseased  tonsils,  surgical  removal  is  the  safest 
procedure. 

The  larynx.  The  larynx  is  a  valve-like  mechanism  con- 
sisting of  a  framework  of  cartilages  connected  by  ligaments. 
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The  four  cartilages  which  form  the  essential  framework  of  the 
larynx  are  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  the  largest,  consists  of  two 
parts  joined  together  in  front,  forming  the  prominence  some- 
times called  the  Adam's  apple.     (See  Figure  6.) 

The  cricoid  cartilage,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  mean- 
ing ring,  lies  directly  over  the  upper- 
most ring  of  the  trachea;  it  is  shaped 
like  a  signet  ring,  the  small  narrow 
part  being  directed  forward  and  the 
broad  signet  plate  backward. 

The  two  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
pyramidal  in  shape  and  have  two 
processes:  (1)  a  vocal  process;  and 
(2)  a  muscular  process.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  posterior  ends  of  the  vocal 
cords  are  attached.  It  is  the  action 
of  the  arytenoids  that  proximates  and  separates  the  vocal 
cords,  making  phonation  possible.     (See  Figure  7.) 

Besides  this  rather  com- 
plicated cartilaginous  struc- 
ture, there  is  an  elaborate 
muscular  system  by  which 
the  vocal  cords  can  be 
tightened  or  relaxed,  and 
by  which  they  can  be 
approximated  or  separated. 
The  vocal  cords.  The 
vocal  cords,  more  properly 
called  vocal  bands,  consist 
of    two    horizontal    ridges 

formed  by  elastic  tissue  in  folds  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
larynx.  Each  band  is  attached  in  front  to  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  at  the  back  of  the  arytenoid.  The  cleft 
between  the  bands  is  known  as  the,  glottis  or  rima  glottidis. 
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Above  and  parallel  to  the  vocal  cords  are  two  ridges  of  mucous 
membrane  called  the  false  vocal  cords.  The  false  vocal  cords 
have  no  part  in  voice  production.  (See  Figure  7.)  Their 
function  in  the  normal  throat  is  to  serve  as  a  sphincter,  closing 
off  the  lower  respiratory  tract  from  the  digestive  tract  during 
swallowing.  When  an  abnormal  condition  exists  in  the  larynx, 
they  enable  the  speaker  to  use  ventricular-band  speech. 

The  trachea.  The  trachea,  commonly  called  the  windpipe, 
is  a  membranous  and  cartilaginous  cylindrical  tube.  It  lies 
in  front  of  the  esophagus  and  descends  from  the  larynx  to  the 
fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  two  tubes  known 
as  the  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung.     (See  Figure  8.) 

The  walls  of  the  trachea  are  strengthened  by  rings  of  carti- 
lage embedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  Like  the  larynx,  the 
trachea  is  lined  by  ciliated  mucous  membrane  extending  into 
the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
action  of  the  ciliae  keeps 
the  internal  surface  of  the 
air  passages  free  from  im- 
purities. 

The  bronchi.  The  two 
main  bronchi,  which  are 
the  ultimate  divisions  of 
the  trachea,  differ  slightly, 
the  right  bronchus  being 
shorter,  wider,  and  more 
vertical  than  the  left, 
which  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower. After  entering  the 
right  and  left  lung,  respec- 
tively, they  break  up  into 
a  great  number  of  smaller 
branches.      The     general 
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structure  of  the  bronchi  resembles  that  of  the  trachea,  but, 
as  the  bronchial  tubes  divide  and  subdivide,  their  walls  be- 
come thinner,  the  cartilaginous  tissue  disappears,  and  finally 
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Superior  lobe 


the  tubes  are  composed  of  only  a  thin  layer  of  epithelium, 
muscular  cells,  and  elastic  fibers.     (See  Figure  8.) 

The  lungs.  The  lungs  are  the  intermediaries  between  the 
oxygen  outside  the  body  and  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circu- 
lating blood.  Their  sub- 
stance is  porous  and  spongy, 
and  they  consist  of  the 
alveoli,  or  terminals  of  bron- 
chial tubes,  blood  vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  connective 
tissue.     (See  Figure  9.) 
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The  thorax.  The  thorax 
may  be  defined  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  It  is  formed  by  the 
sternum  and  costal  carti- 
lages in  front,  the  thoracic 
vertebrae  behind,  and  ribs 
on  each  side,  extending  from 
Figure  9,  the  sternum  to  the  verte- 

brae.   The  thorax  contains 

and  protects  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  as  well  as  of 

circulation. 

The  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm,  which  is  the  principal 
muscle  of  inspiration,  is  a  dome-shaped,  musculo-fibrous  par- 
tition forming  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  extends  over  the  abdominal  cavity 
like  an  open  umbrella  with  its  convexity  toward  the  chest. 
On  inspiration,  the  central  portion  of  the  diaphragm  moves 
downward;  on  expiration,  it  moves  up.     (See  Figure  10.) 

The  following  summary  shows  the  relationships  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  that  are  of  prime  importance  in  the  process  of 
respiration  and  in  the  production  of  speech: 
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SUMMARY2 

All  living  organisms  require  continual  supply  of  oxygen ; 
Chemical  changes  in  tissue  cells  dependent  upon  it; 
Carbon  dioxide  is  one  end-product  of  chemical  changes 

in  cells,  hence  need  for  elimination  of  excess; 
Exchange  of  these  gases  in  lungs  and  cells  constitutes 

respiration. 


2  This  chart  is  adapted  from  D.  C.  Kimber,  C.  E.  Gray,  and  C.  E.  Stackpole, 
Textbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Ninth  Ed.),  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1934.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Essentials 

of  Human 

Respiratory 

System 


r  1.  Air  containing  a  high  percentage  of  oxygen  on  one 
side; 

2.  Moist  and  permeable  membrane; 

3.  Moving  stream  of  blood  with  a  high  percentage  of 

carbon  dioxide  on  other  side. 


Respiratory  (  Air  Passes  through  nose  or  mouth  to: 
System      >  lm  Larynx5      3-  Bronchi; 

[  2.  Trachea;    4.  Lungs. 


Phonation 


Phonation- 


Organs  of 
Phonation 


production  of  vocal  sounds. 
Respiratory  organs; 
Vocal  cords  (or  bands) ; 
Larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  nose,  and 

tongue ; 
Speech  centers  and  parts  of  brain 

which  control  movements  of  the 

tongue  and  jaw,  also  association 

centers. 
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Sinuses 


Nerves 


Arteries 


Special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell; 
Passageway  for  entrance  of  air  to 

the  respiratory  organs; 
Helps  in  phonation. 

Framework  of  bone  (nasal)  and  car- 
tilage ; 

Covered  with  skin,  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane; 

Nostrils  are  oval-shaped  openings  on 
under  surface  separated  by  a«parti-< 
tion  (called  septum). 

Two  wedge-shaped  cavities; 
Extend  from  nostrils  to  the  pharynx; 
Lined  by  mucous  membrane,  vas- 
cular and  ciliated ; 

2  palatine; 

2  maxillae; 

1  ethmoid; 

1  sphenoid; 
Formed  by  \  2  nasal 

2  conchae,   and   proc- 
esses of  the  ethmoid ; 

I  vomer; 

II  bones. 

Warmed; 
Air  \  Moistened; 

Filtered. 

1.  Frontal; 

2.  Ethmoidal; 

3.  Maxillary,   or  antrum   of   High- 
more; 

4.  Sphenoidal. 

1.  Olfactory  nerve — sense  of  smell; 
-  2.  Facial  nerve; 
(  3.  Ophthalmic  and  maxillary. 

External  maxillary  (  derived      from 
Internal  maxillary  •       the    external 

carotid; 
Ethmoidal  arteries  derived  from  in- 
ternal carotid. 
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Mouth 

or 
Buccal 
Cavity 


Tonsils 


Tongue 


Larynx 


Roof-palate 


Contains 


Function 


(  1.  Hard  palate  (  ^ff^  {  Pro°- 
I  [  ralatme  [      esses 

I  2.  Soft      palate — uvula,       palatine 

|  arches,  and  tonsils; 

Floor — tongue ; 

Bounded  laterally  and  in  front  by  cheeks  and  lips; 

Behind  it  communicates  with  pharynx; 

Tonsils;     Orifices  of  ducts  of  sali- 

Tongue;        vary  glands. 

Teeth; 

Masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  occupy  triangular  space 
between  palatine  arches  on  either  side  of  throat; 

1.  Aid  in  formation  of  white  cells. a 

2.  Act  as  filters  and  protect  body 
from  infection.6 

Organ  of  taste  and  speech. 

1.  Intrinsic  muscles  which  effect 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
tongue  in  pointing,  shortening, 
lengthening,  and  broadening  it ; 

2.  Extrinsic  muscles  which  join  the 
tongue  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
chin,  the  soft  palate,  and 
the  larynx. 

Special  organ  of  voice; 

Triangular  organ  made  up  of  nine  pieces  of  cartilage; 

Situated  between  the  tongue  and  trachea; 

Contains  vocal  folds; 

Slit  or  opening  between  cords  called  glottis,  which  is 

protected  by  leaf-shaped  lid  called  epiglottis; 
Connected  with  external  (  Mouth 

air  by 


Muscles 


Nerves — derived 
from 


Arteries 


Nose; 

Internal  branches  of  superior  laryn- 
geal 

External  branches  of  superior  laryn- 
geal. 

Superior  thyroid,  branch  of  external 
carotid ; 

Inferior  thyroid,  branch  of  thyroid 
axis. 


3  Debated 

6  This  opinion  is  becoming  obsolete. 
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Trachea 


Bronchi 

and 

Bronchioles 


Membranous  and  cartilaginous  tube,  4^  in.  long. 
Strengthened  by  C-shaped  (  Complete  in  front ; 

rings  of  cartilage  \  Incomplete  behind. 

in  front  of  esophagus; 
Extends  from  larynx  to  upper  border  of  fifth  thoracic 

vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  two  bronchi ; 
[  Branches  of  vagus 
Nerves  j  Recurrent  nerves 

(  Autonomics. 
Arteries — Inferior  thyroid. 

Right  and  left — structure  similar  to  trachea; 

Right — shorter,  wider,  more  vertical  than  left; 

Divide  into  innumerable  bronchial  tubes  or  bron- 
chioles ; 

As  tubes  divide  their  walls  become  thinner.  Finer 
tubes  consist  of  thin  layer  of  muscular  and  elastic 
tissue  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium ; 

Each  bronchiole  terminates  in  elongated  saccule  called 
atrium  (infundibulum) ; 

Each  atrium  bears  on  its  surface  small  projections 
known  as  alveoli,  or  air  cells. 
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Lungs 


Cone-shaped 
organs 


Location — Lateral  chambers  of  thoracic  cavity,  sepa- 
rated by  structures  contained  in  mediastinum ; 

Outer  surface  convex  to  fit  in  con- 
cave cavity; 
Base    concave   to   fit   over   convex 

diaphragm ; 
Apex  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
one-half  above  the  level  of  sternal 
end  of  first  rib; 
Hilum  or  depression  on  inner  surface 
gives   passage   to   bronchi,   blood 
vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 
Right — Larger,  heavier,  broader,  shorter — three  lobes. 
Left — Smaller,  narrower,  longer — two  lobes; 

Porous,  spongy  organs.  Consist  of 
bronchial  tubes — atria — alveoli, 
also  blood  vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves  held  together  by  con- 
nective tissues; 

Blood  for  aeration. 
Accompanies  bronchial 

tubes ; 
Plexus     of     capillaries 

around  alveoli; 
Returned    by    pulmo- 
nary veins; 
Bronchial  arteries — supply  lung  sub- 
stance ; 

May  be  regarded  as  aggregation  of  glandular  tissue; 
Interior  communicates  with  outside  air  by  bronchi, 
trachea,  glottis; 
L  Outside  protected  by  walls  of  chest. 


Anatomy 


Blood  vessels 


Pulmonary 
artery 
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Respiration  ■< 


Normal 
Respiratory 
Movements 


Muscles 

of 

Inspiration 


Breathing 


External 
respira- 
tion 


Takes 
place 
in  the 
lungs. 


Increase  the  amount  of  oxygen ; 
Decrease  the  amount  of  carbon  di- 
Function  oxide; 

Help  to  maintain  temperature ; 
Help  to  eliminate  waste. 

Inspiration — Process   of 
taking  air  into  lungs; 
Expiration — Process    of 
expelling  air  from 
lungs ; 
External  oxy- 
gen supply 
Processes  respira-  j  External  car-  • 

bon  dioxide 
elimination 

Internal  oxy-  f  Takes 
Internal  gen  supply         place 

respira-  \  Internal  car-    \      in  the 
tion  bon  dioxide        cells, 

elimination 

Normal  size  and  position  of  chest  at  end  of  normal 

respiration ; 
Active  /  Any  enlargement  which  forces  more 

inspiration       \      air  into  lungs; 
Passive  expiration — Chest  returns  to  normal,  no  effort 

involved. 

All   the  muscles  that   contract  simultaneously   with 

diaphragm ; 
The  diaphragm; 
The  levatores  costarum; 
The  external  intercostals ; 
The  scaleni; 

The  sternocleidomastoid ; 
The  pectoralis  minor; 
The  serratus  posticus  superior. 


paired. 
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Enlargement  of  cavity 


Mechanism 
of  Inspira- 
tion and 
Expiration 


Inspiration 


Expiration 


Function 


Respiration 


Processes 


\  Vertical 
■  Dorso-ventral 
Lateral 

Elevation   of  ribs,   de- 
pendent   upon    con- 
Chest  traction  of  muscles  of 
cavity     \      inspiration ; 
enlarged    Descent  of  diaphragm 
by  contraction  of  dia- 
phragmatic  muscles. 
Enlargement  of  lungs — in  proportion 
to  enlargement  of  cavity — lungs 
in  contact  with  chest  walls; 
Air  rushes  in  through  trachea  and 
bronchi. 

Chest  f  Inspiratory  muscles  re- 

cavity     I      lax  ; 

made       I  Recoil  of  elastic  thorax ; 
smaller    (  Recoil  of  elastic  lungs; 

Air  forced  out  through  trachea. 

Increase  the  amount  of  oxygen. 
Decrease  the  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide. 
Help  to  maintain  temperature. 
Help  to  eliminate  waste. 

Inspiration — Process 
of  taking  air  into 
lungs. 
Expiration — Process 
of  expelling  air  from 
lungs. 

External  oxy-  1  Takes 
gen  supply      place 

External  car-  \  in  the 
bon  dioxide  lungs, 
elimination 

Internal  oxy-  1  Takes 
gen  supply      place 

Internal  car-    \  in  the 
bon  dioxide     cells, 
elimination 


Breathing 


External 
respira- 
tion 


Internal 
respira- 
tion 
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Normal 
Respiratory 
Movements 


f  Normal  size  and  position  of  chest  at  end  of  normal 
respiration. 
Active  f  Any  enlargement  which  forces  more 

inspiration        [      air  into  lungs. 
Passive  expiration — Chest  returns  to  normal,  no  effort 
involved. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  What  is  the  result  of  a  mild  hearing  loss  on  speech?    of  a  moder- 
ate hearing  loss?  of  a  severe  hearing  loss? 

2.  Investigate  two  commercial  hearing  aids.     List  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 

3.  Why  is  good  physical  health  important  to  speech  production? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  fatigue  to  speech?  to  voice? 

5.  In  what  way  does  a  badly  deviated  septum  affect  voice  quality? 

6.  Investigate  the  parts  of  a  wind  instrument;  compare  these  parts 
with  the  human  voice  as  to  vibrators,  resonators,  and  bellows. 

7.  How  does  a  sinus  infection  affect  voice  quality? 
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CHAPTER  3 


Training  the  Voice 


We  know  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum results  from  a  musical  instrument  that  has  been  dam- 
aged or  badly  used.  Neither  can  we  get  maximum  results 
from  the  human  musical  instrument  if  we  are  in  poor  physical 
condition.  Voice  is  the  manifestation  of  physical  and  mental 
well-being.  If  we  are  ill  or  chronically  tired  or  malnourished, 
we  cannot  expect  vibrant,  beautiful  vocal  quality. 

Before  we  consider  the  problem  of  voice  training,  therefore, 
we  should  study  carefully  our  general  health  habits,  including 
especially  such  items  as  diet,  rest,  exercise,  relaxation,  and 
posture.  These  are  items  that  may  be  readily  studied  and,  if 
necessary,  adjusted.  Insufficient  rest,  a  diet  deficient  in  proper 
foods,  lack  of  exercise  and  relaxation,  and  habitually  poor 
posture  may  all  be  barriers  to  the  improvement  of  voice. 

Mental  habits  must  also  be  considered  in  voice  production. 
The  person  who  is  habitually  grouchy  or  pessimistic  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  a  pleasant  or  expansive  voice.  Sometimes 
poor  mental  habits  are  an  outgrowth  of  poor  health.  Recent 
advances  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  psychiatry  indicate  that 
the  reverse  may  also  be  true,  that  is,  that  poor  health  may 
result  from  poor  mental  habits.  Because  his  state  of  mind 
sets  the  tone  of  his  class,  and  because  voice  so  unerringly 
betrays  his  state  of  mind,  the  teacher  must  analyze  the  correla- 
tion between  physical  and  mental  health  and  vitality  in  voice. 
He  must  aim  at  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  approach  to* 
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life.  He  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  a  good  mental 
outlook  in  developing  his  voice  to  its  maximum. 

In  addition  to  general  health,  there  is  another  physical 
factor  involved  in  voice  production,  namely,  the  condition  of 
the  vocal  mechanism.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  nasal  and 
oral  cavities,  for  example,  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
voice  quality.  Any  impairment  of  the  functioning  of  the 
organs  of  speech  or  hearing  may  cause  a  modification  in  voice. 
(See  Chapter  19.)  Teachers  should  realize  the  importance  of 
structural  factors  in  the  production  of  their  own  voices,  and 
they  should  also  recognize  the  effect  of  pronounced  deviations 
in  their  students.  Grandgent  has  written  somewhat  face- 
tiously, but  truly,  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  human  vocal 
apparatus : 

When  one  has  examined  the  talking  apparatus  of  a  good  many 
human  specimens,  one  is  really  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  standardi- 
zation. That  is  one  of  the  differences  between  the  Creator  and 
Henry  Ford.  No  two  mouths  are  of  the  same  width,  no  two  pairs 
of  lips  of  the  same  thickness  or  curvature,  no  two  dental  outfits 
identical,  no  two  insides  of  equal  depth,  no  two  tongues  of  like 
size,  shape,  or  mobility.  Even  such  a  feature  as  the  hard  palate, 
which  seems  to  offer  small  field  for  fancy,  is  most  constant  in  its 
inconstancy.  One  mouth  has  it  narrow,  like  an  arcade,  another 
has  it  wide,  like  the  train  shed  of  a  central  railway  station;  in  one 
it  bulges  full  and  round,  like  the  dome  of  the  Boston  State  House, 
in  another  it  arches  low  and  flat,  like  the  top  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Library.  I  have  never  seen  one,  however,  whose  height 
suggested  the  elevated  sound-capacity  of  the  dome  of  our  National 
Capitol. 

In  view  of  these  variations,  one  marvels  how  organs  so  dissimilar 
can  produce  noises  which  to  the  ear  are  indistinguishable.1 

Importance  of  relaxation  in  voice  production.     In  all  art 

forms  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  relaxation.  The 
artist  cannot  paint  with  a  tense  hand  and  stiff  arm;  the  pianist 
cannot  perform  creditably  with  the  muscles  of  his  hands  taut; 
neither  can  the  singer  or  speaker  suffering  from  undue  tension 

1  Grandgent,  Charles,  Getting  a  Laugh,  pp.  107-108.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1925.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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have  a  relaxed  throat.  Tension  is  manifested  usually  by 
nervousness,  strain,  irritability,  and  general  lack  of  confidence. 
These  traits  may  be  evidenced  vocally  by  a  high,  strident 
pitch,  general  inaudibility,  choppy  rhythm,  or  too  great  rapid- 
ity. By  relaxation  is  meant  not  total  collapse,  but  rather  a 
degree  of  tension  affording  coordinated  functioning  of  the 
whole  organism.  Such  integration  is  evidenced  by  general  vital- 
ity, buoyancy,  and  confidence. 

Evidences,  symptoms,  or  causes  of  tension  should  be  an- 
alyzed just  as  carefully  as  general  health  habits.  The  cause 
of  strain  should  be  ascertained.  Although  this  element  will 
differ  with  practically  every  individual,  there  is  evidence  that 
in  all  paths  of  life  today  tension  is  increasing.  Technological 
changes,  post-war  readjustment  problems,  economic  condi- 
tions, increasing  competition,  and  many  other  factors  in  social 
life  may  all  contribute  to  this  increase.  Teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion has  not  escaped.  Insofar  as  the  teacher  is  concerned, 
changing  social  conditions  have  meant  a  change  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  extracurricular 
activities,  added  clerical  duties,  and  a  number  of  tasks  growing 
out  of  the  general  increase  in  school  enrollments. 

Much  of  the  strain  in  teaching  can  be  reduced  by  analyzing 
the  problem  of  voice  and  relaxation.  If  the  voice  of  the 
teacher  is  tense  and  metallic,  he  cannot  expect  his  class  to  be 
relaxed  and  at  ease.  Nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  frequently  causes  restlessness  in  students. 

The  first  duty,  then,  after  deciding  on  the  causes  of  strain 
or  tension,  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  to  subordinate  them. 
This  task  must  be  faced  honestly  with  a  realization  of  the  diffi- 
culty involved.  It  may  mean  reorganization  of  thinking  and 
of  methods  of  approaching  problems.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  relaxation  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  mind. 
Without  relaxation,  the  voice  cannot  be  free  and  relaxed. 

Posture.  Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  relaxation 
is  that  of  posture.  If  the  shoulders  are  rounded,  or  the  head 
dropped  or  held  too  high,  the  balance  of  the  body  is  incorrect. 
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If  the  body  is  rigid,  the  voice  will  be  hard  or  metallic  because 
the  resonators  and  vibrators  will  likewise  be  rigid.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  body  is  too  relaxed,  there  will  be  no  energy  or 
vitality  in  the  voice.  Many  physical  and  nervous  disorders 
and  a  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  vitality  may  result. 
Bad  posture  is  conducive  to  fatigue;  fatigue,  in  turn,  leads  to 
bad  posture. 

The  teacher  must  be  especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
posture  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  students. 
In  the  list  of  activities  for  children,  sitting  ranks  second  from 
the  kindergarten  through  high  school.  The  classroom  teacher, 
then,  should  exemplify  good  posture  himself  and  should  be 
able  to  help  students  whose  posture  is  faulty  through  care- 
lessness rather  than  as  a  result  of  structural  abnormalities. 

The  exercises  that  follow  in  this  chapter  are  included  to  help 
you  establish  a  systematic  approach  to  voice  training.  Select 
the  exercises  you  find  most  beneficial  to  you  personally  from 
this  chapter  or  other  sources.  Establish  habits  of  daily  prac- 
tice; include  a  variety  of  exercises  to  avoid  monotony.  The 
number  of  exercises  is  not  so  important  as  the  persistence  with 
which  you  work  to  modify  poor  habits  of  voice  production. 

EXERCISES  FOR  RELAXING  THE  BODY 

1.  Drop  your  head  forward  on  your  chest.  Let  it  hang  until  it 
seems  to  pull  the  body  down  with  its  own  weight.  Let  the  arms 
dangle  loosely.  Do  not  bend  your  knees,  but  let  your  head  descend 
toward  the  floor.  Let  your  fingers  touch  the  floor  without  stretch- 
ing. Then  resume  an  upright  position.  Repeat  this  exercise  sev- 
eral times,  but  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.     Do  not  stretch,  slump. 

2.  Stand  upright  with  heels  together  and  weight  on  balls  of  both 
feet.  Rotate  your  head  in  the  following  manner:  drop  it  forward 
on  your  chest,  push  it  over  the  right  shoulder,  let  it  drop  down  in 
the  back,  and  then  let  it  come  over  the  left  shoulder  by  its  own 
weight.  Do  this  three  or  four  times  in  one  direction;  then  reverse 
the  process.     Practice  slowly  to  avoid  dizziness. 

3.  Stand  with  the  feet  apart.  Follow  directions  for  Exercise  2. 
Gradually  increase  the  circular  movement  until  the  shoulders  and 
the  entire  torso  are  included.  Let  the  arms  swing  limply  at  the 
nides. 
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4.  Close  hands  tightly.  Then  open  and  shake  the  muscles  of 
hands  and  wrists.     Repeat  three  times. 

5.  Swing  arms  rhythmically  forward  and  back  from  the  shoul- 
ders. Be  sure  that  the  joints  of  fingers,  wrists,  and  elbows  are 
relaxed. 

6.  Stand  on  left  foot.  Thrust  right  foot  forward  and  rotate  the 
foot  at  the  ankle.  Repeat  this  exercise  with  clockwise  and  counter- 
clockwise movements.     Repeat  with  left  foot. 

7.  Be  seated.  Thrust  both  feet  forward.  Rotate  both  at  ankle, 
as  in  preceding  exercise. 

8.  Stand  on  right  foot.  Swing  left  leg  rhythmically  back  and 
forth  at  the  hip.     Repeat,  standing  on  left  foot. 

9.  Stand  in  a  comfortable  position.  Push  head  up  as  far  as 
possible;  slowly  relax  muscles  of  jaw,  neck,  spine,  shoulders,  and 
hips,  until  the  body  sinks  to  the  floor  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxa- 
tion.    Slowly  reverse  this  process  until  you  are  standing  upright. 

Breathing  for  speech.  Breathing  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classifications:  usual  or  customary  breathing  which  is 
adequate  for  ordinary  life  purposes;  and  acquired  or  disciplined 
breathing  which  must  be  used  for  effective  speaking  or  singing. 
To  the  novice,  acquired  breathing  too  often  means  raising  the 
upper  chest  wall  and  shoulders.  This  kind  of  breathing,  known 
as  shallow,  is  incorrect;  if  it  is  used  consistently  in  teaching, 
preaching,  or  acting  it  will  eventually  result  in  fatigue  and 
hoarse  voice.  Correct  breathing  utilizes  the  thorax,  the  di- 
aphragm, and  the  abdomen.  As  the  diaphragm  expands  and 
contracts,  the  abdominal  wall  must  also  expand  and  contract. 
The  term  mixed  breathing,  therefore,  probably  describes  the 
process  most  accurately,  though  such  terms  as  diaphragmatic 
and  abdominal  breathing  are  still  used  occasionally. 

Inhalation  and  exhalation.  The  diaphragm,  as  has  been 
indicated  on  page  33,  is  the  main  muscle  of  inhalation.  As 
the  air  goes  from  the  nose  and  mouth  to  the  trachea  and  from 
the  trachea  into  the  bronchi,  it  finally  reaches  the  lungs.  The 
lungs  are  porous  or  spongy  sacs  which  remain  practically 
passive  while  muscular  systems  carry  on  the  work  of  breathing. 
As  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  expand  to  make  room 
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for  the  air,  the  diaphragm  contracts  and  is  drawn  down. 
The  pressure  of  this  downward  thrust  causes  the  abdominal 
walls  to  expand  slightly.  Simultaneously,  the  lower  ribs  are 
raised  slightly  by  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Thus 
the  chest  cavity  is  enlarged  and  the  air  pressure  in  the  cells 
of  the  lungs  is  reduced. 

As  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  relax,  the  chest 
cavity  is  reduced  in  volume.  So  much  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  lungs  that  breath  is  forced  out  in  the  process  called  ex- 
halation. For  ordinary  life  purposes,  the  exhalation  may  be 
rapid  and  uncontrolled.  In  breathing  for  speech  or  singing, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  by  contracting  slowly  and  exerting  a 
firm  pressure  on  the  diaphragm,  control  the  speed  of  the  out- 
going air.  Voice  production  is  determined  by  the  control  of 
outgoing  air.  Correct  initiation  of  tone  is  dependent  on  the 
control  of  the  exhaled  breath  plus  the  approximation  of  the 
vocal  cords. 

EXERCISES  FOR  BREATHING 

In  practicing  breathing  exercises,  work  in  a  well-ventilated  room. 
In  the  beginning  it  is  well  to  practice  lying  on  a  flat  surface  because 
you  have  fewer  muscles  to  support.  Place  your  hand  on  your 
diaphragm  as  you  breathe  in.  If  the  muscle  contracts  instead  of 
expanding,  hold  one  nostril  as  you  breathe  in.  This  exercise  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  feel  the  inrush  of  air  as  well  as  the  mus- 
cular action  that  takes  place  as  the  diaphragm  thrusts  downward 
and  the  abdominal  wall  expands.  When  you  are  sure  of  the  muscular 
action  that  takes  place,  begin  to  vocalize. 

Do  not  work  for  speed,  but  for  accuracy  of  production.  If  you 
have  established  faulty  breathing  habits,  it  may  take  some  time  to 
replace  them  with  correct  ones.  Correct  habits  must  become  auto- 
matic. You  cannot  think  about  technique  when  you  are  presenting 
ideas  to  an  audience  any  more  than  a  musician  can  think  of  what 
note  to  strike  in  a  concert. 

1.  With  the  tip  of  your  finger,  close  one  nostril  lightly,  inhaling  a 
slow,  deep  breath  through  the  other.  Place  one  hand  on  your  dia- 
phragm and  feel  the  expansion  that  takes  place.     Try  to  fill  the  lungs, 
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at  the  base,  to  their  capacity.  Exhale  slowly,  dividing  the  outgoing 
breath  into  three  parts.  Put  your  hand  to  your  lips  to  feel  the  out- 
going air.  Repeat  this  exercise  two  or  three  times.  If  you  feel 
dizzy,  do  not  be  alarmed.  You  may  not  be  used  to  as  much  oxygen 
as  you  get  in  this  exercise.  Stop  practicing,  but  return  to  the  exer- 
cise from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  Increase  the  number  of  times 
you  repeat  it  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight. 

2.  Repeat  Exercise  1,  saying  ah  softly  on  the  exhalation,  Repeat, 
saying  ee  and  oo. 

3.  Make  a  conscious  effort  to  utilize  the  breath  that  you  have 
inhaled  in  saying  the  vowel  sounds  in  Exercise  2.  Have  someone 
count  from  1  to  4  while  you  say  ah.  Analyze  the  tone  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  it  is  steady.  If  it  wavers,  you  are  not  utilizing  the 
breath. 

4.  With  the  tip  of  your  finger,  close  one  nostril  lightly.  Breathe 
deeply  through  the  other,  filling  the  base  of  the  lungs  at  the  back  to 
their  capacity.  With  a  slow  inward  movement  of  the  diaphragm, 
blow  out  the  breath  slowly,  dividing  it  into  four  parts. 

5.  Pant  vigorously.  On  exhalation  say:  hah,  hah,  hah;  he,  he,  he; 
ho,  ho,  ho.  Be  sure  that  your  throat  is  relaxed  and  that  your  shoul- 
ders do  not  move. 

6.  Inhale  quickly  and  quietly.  Round  the  lips  and  exhale,  mak- 
ing the  sound  of  wh  in  wheel.  Put  your  hand  before  your  lips  to 
feel  the  outgoing  air. 

7.  Count  from  one  to  five  as  follow?" 

one  (with  a  pull)-— expand 

one,  two  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three,  four  (with  a  pull) — expand 

one,  two,  three,  four,  five  (with  a  pull) — expand 

8.  Practice  the  following  lines  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing 
diaphragmatic  breath  control.  Notice  the  variety  of  vowel  sounds 
in  each  line.  Divide  the  lines  into  the  smallest  possible  word  groups 
or  phrases.     Be  sure  to  use  all  the  breath  on  each  phrase. 

An  Austrian  army — awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly,  by  battery,  besieged  Belgrade. 

Supporting  the  tone.  Many  speakers  start  out  with  a  strong, 
supported  tone,  but  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
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a  phrase  or  sentence  they  are  scarcely  audible.  This  tendency 
to  let  the  voice  fade  is  due  to  inability  to  support  the  tone 
sufficiently  so  that  there  is  some  breath  left  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  Beginners  should  practice  on  sounds  or  numbers  first, 
then  on  short  phrases,  and,  finally,  on  a  series  of  phrases, 
breathing  between  phrases,  but  giving  the  impression  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  material  read.  In  organ  music,  there  is  assur- 
ance of  carrying  power  to  the  end  of  the  selection.  This  same 
sustaining  of  tone  must  be  present  in  the  speaking  or  singing 
voice.  Such  continuity  can  be  obtained  only  through  strong, 
steady,  and  flexible  control  of  the  breath.  Control  on  very 
short  phrases  is  requisite  before  long  phrases  can  be  mastered. 
Strain  or  tension  in  the  throat  or  neck  will  make  the  tone 
quaver  or  shake.  Try  to  analyze  the  tightness  or  "throati- 
ness"  that  results  when  a  sound  is  produced  with  a  tensed 
throat.  After  a  sound  that  seems  free  is  produced,  try  to 
produce  it  again.  At  first,  the  free,  resonant  sound  may  be 
accidental.  Work  consistently,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
sounds  will  have  freedom  and  support. 

EXERCISES  FOR  SUPPORTING  TONE 

1.  Yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.  Note  the  feeling  of  freedom  in  the 
throat  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  soft  palate. 

2.  Say  the  vowels  in  the  following  words,  holding  each  vowel  to 
a  count  of  four:  he,  calm,  pool.  Repeat,  being  sure  that  the  throat 
is  relaxed  and  that  each  sound  is  level.  Repeat,  saying  each  vowel 
in  the  vowel  scale  as  though  it  were  the  final  sound  in  a  sentence. 

3.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  sustaining  the  tone  and  imag- 
ining you  are  talking  to  several  hundred  people  out  of  doors: 

(a)  "Ring  the  alarum  bell!" 

(b)  "Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  boom!" 

(c)  "Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more, 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead!" 

(d)  "Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells." 

(e)  "Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold!" 
(/)  "Wherefore  rejoice?     What  conquest  brings  he  home?" 
(g)   "Out  of  the  north,  the  wild  news  came." 
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4.  Give  the  following  directions  as  though  you  were  giving  them 
in  a  large  gymnasium: 

(a)  One,  two,  three,  four! 

(6)  Forward  march! 

(c)  Right  about  face! 

(d)  Left  about  face! 

(e)  Halt! 

(/)  Ready!  Set!  Go! 

5.  Call  to  someone  at  a  distance,  increasing  the  loudness  of  the 
tone  gradually. 

6.  Call,  "Mary,  come  on  over,"  to  an  imaginary  person  across 
the  street. 

Characteristics  of  voice.  The  characteristics  of  voice  in- 
clude pitch,  energy  or  volume,  rate,  and  quality.  These  at- 
tributes are  highly  individualized.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  hear  only  a  syllable  or  two  on  the  telephone  or  over  the  radio 
in  order  to  identify  a  speaker.  The  blending  of  these  char- 
acteristics of  tone  enables  us  to  distinguish  his  particular 
voice  from  all  others. 

Pitch.  Pitch  indicates  the  relative  highness  or  lowness  of  a 
sound;  it  is  dependent  upon  the  frequency  of  vibration  of  the 
air  waves  sent  out  by  the  vibrating  vocal  cords.  To  some 
extent  pitch  is  predetermined,  since  it  is  dependent  on  the 
length,  tension,  and  thickness  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  like 
manner,  the  pitch  of  stringed  instruments  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  length,  thickness,  and  tautness  of  the  strings.  A 
string  that  is  short  and  stretched  will  yield  a  greater  number 
of  vibrations  and  a  correspondingly  higher  pitch  than  a  long, 
thick,  relaxed  string. 

The  normal  pitch  range  used  in  speech  is  about  one  octave. 
The  range  of  pitch  used  by  any  individual  speaker,  however, 
is  dependent  on  his  ability,  habit,  and  temperament,  and  on 
the  nature  of  his  material.1  Pitch  is  very  subtly  connected 
with  emotional  state.  Note  the  high  pitch  expressing  emotion, 
the  medium  pitch  which  usually  shows  poise  and  dignity,  and 

1  Cf.  Fairbanks,  Grant,  "Recent  Experimental  Investigation  of  Vocal  Pitch  in 
Speech,"  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America,  11,  1940,  pp.  457-466. 
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the  low  pitch  induced  by  deep  or  solemn  experiences.  Some- 
times undue  tension  or  nervousness  makes  the  voice  constantly 
too  high  and  rasping  in  pitch.  Monotony  or  lack  of  variation 
in  pitch  may  also  produce  an  unpleasant  effect. 

One  method  of  ascertaining  the  best  pitch  level  for  indi- 
vidual use  is  to  test  the  limits  of  tone  that  the  voice  can 
comfortably  attain  on  a  piano.  After  the  range  has  been 
determined,  select  that  tone  which  is  a  third  below  the  middle 
pitch  of  the  range  as  the  best  one  for  use  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Mere  width  in  vocal  range  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
vocal  superiority.  Control  of  the  range  for  the  particular 
material  at  hand  is  the  test  of  the  above  principle. 

For  effective  teaching,  as  for  effective  acting  or  public 
speaking,  the  speaker  must  be  able  to  vary  his  pitch  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material  he  is  teaching  or  reading.  For 
high  pitch  he  should  practice  brilliant  selections  that  are  gay 
and  carefree.  For  low  pitch  he  should  practice  solemn  or 
tragic  selections.  In  trying  to  achieve  height  in  pitch  he 
must  avoid  sounding  strained;  the  vocal  cords  are  more  tense, 
and,  if  his  throat  is  unrelaxed,  he  will  achieve  an  unpleasant 
screechy  tone  rather  than  a  rich  resonant  one. 

EXERCISES  FOR  PITCH 

1.  After  you  have  determined  on  the  piano  the  pitch  suitable 
for  conversational  purposes,  hum  the  pitch  frequently.  Practice 
selections  that  have  that  tone  as  a  basis. 

2.  Practice  carefully  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  following 
selections,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 

What  selections  will  require  high  pitch?  Why?  What  selections 
will  be  low-pitched?     Why? 

(a) 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room> 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 
She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 

—Tennyson 
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(b) 
You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground. 

— Shakespeare 

(c) 
Lead  out  the  pageant  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long,  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 


— Tennyson 


(d) 
This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ; 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world  "This  was  a  man." 

w 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'inevitable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


-Shakespeare 


Thomas  Gray 


(/) 

The  gaudy,  blabbing  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 

Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow  and  flagging  wings 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

— Shakespeare 
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Energy  or  volume.  Various  types  of  audiences  make  vary- 
ing demands  upon  the  speaker's  voice.  For  conversational 
purposes,  you  need  expend  little  energy.  As  soon  as  you 
address  a  larger  group  or  speak  in  a  larger  room,  you  must 
increase  your  volume  so  that  you  can  be  heard  without  diffi- 
culty by  the  audience.  Volume  is  determined  by  the  control 
of  the  outgoing  breath  and  by  the  reinforcement  of  tone  in  the 
resonating  cavities  of  the  chest  and  head. 

Merely  talking  loudly  or  shouting  should  not  be  confused 
with  proper  control  of  volume.  Many  speakers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  if  they  can  be  heard,  they  must  be 
using  their  voices  properly.  Sometimes  they  are  putting  all 
their  pressure  on  their  throats,  thus  making  the  larynx  assume 
the  control  that  should  be  carried  by  the  strong  trunk  muscles. 
The  throat  must  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  passageway  for 
air,  and  not  as  a  motor  or  clutch. 

It  is  important  that  a  speaker  take  into  account  noises 
and  movements  in  the  room  in  which  he  is  speaking.  Cough- 
ing, occasional  whispering,  general  motion,  the  entrance  of 
late-comers  all  deflect  from  concentration  on  the  speaker  un- 
less he  can  overcome  such  disturbances  by  increasing  his 
volume.  In  like  manner,  outside  noises  such  as  automobile 
horns,  trolley  cars,  riveting  machines,  and  general  city  noises 
must  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  volume  so  that  the  voice 
rather  than  the  extraneous  noises  demands  attention.  Many 
of  the  discipline  problems  of  classrooms  are  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  teacher  to  compete  with  these  outside  distractions. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  alter  his  volume  from  a 
whisper  to  a  shout  or  vice  versa  with  equal  facility  in  order  to 
meet  classroom  conditions.  He  should  try  to  develop  this 
flexibility  in  volume  gradually  and  slowly. 

EXERCISES  FOR  VOLUME 

1.  Increase  your  volume  according  to  the  situation  indicated 
below  in  reading  the  following  lines: 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
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The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

— Tennyson 

(a)  Read  to  a  very  small  group  in  a  small  room. 

(b)  Read  from  a  platform  in  a  medium-sized  room. 

(c)  Read  from  a  platform  in  a  room  that  is  large;  be  sure  the 
people  in  the  last  row  can  hear. 

(d)  Imagine  you  are  reading  from  the  platform  in  an  auditorium 
where  there  is  a  balcony.  Increase  your  volume  so  that 
those  in  the  last  row  of  the  balcony  will  have  no  trouble  in 
hearing  you. 

2.  Practice  each  vowel  sound  on  page  86  softly,  with  medium 
volume  and  with  maximum  volume.  Do  not  let  the  tone  waver; 
it  must  be  steady  throughout. 

3.  Practice  each  vowel  and  diphthong  sound  (page  86)  with  mid- 
dle stress.  Begin  very  quietly;  gradually  increase  the  volume  in 
the  middle;  then  decrease  it  at  the  end. 

4.  Read  the  following  in  a  hushed  voice: 

Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

— Shakespeare 

5.  Read  the  following  in  a  conversational  tone: 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus;  but 
use  all  gently:  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may 
say,  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temper- 
ance that  may  give  it  smoothness. 

— Shakespeare 

6.  Read  the  following  explosively: 

Awake!  awake! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell!     Murder  and  treason! 
Ban  quo  and  Donalbain!     Malcolm!  awake! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself!  up,  up,  and  see 
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The  great  doom's  image!     Malcolm!  Banquo! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror!     Ring  the  bell. 

— Shakespeare 

Rate.  Many  factors,  internal  and  external,  affect  the  rate 
of  speech.  The  speaker's  metabolism,  for  example,  is  an 
internal  characteristic  which  influences  his  whole  tempo  of 
living.  If  he  is  slow  and  easy-going,  his  speech  normally  will 
be  fairly  slow  in  rate;  if  he  is  highly  strung  and  generally 
quick  in  his  coordinations,  his  speech  is  likely  to  be  rapid. 
Many  persons  believe  that  because  they  come  from  families 
that  are  extremely  slow  or  excessively  rapid  they  cannot 
change.  Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  learn  sufficient  tech- 
nique to  vary  one's  rate  in  spite  of  natural  tendencies  to  the 
contrary. 

The  nature  of  the  material  that  is  being  spoken  or  read  pre- 
sents another  kind  of  internal  influence.  The  drama  or  humor 
or  tragedy  of  the  words  is  inherent  in  the  thought,  whether 
it  be  the  speaker's  own  or  one  that  he  is  interpreting.  He 
has  little  control  over  this  intrinsic  quality  in  the  material, 
though  it  must  control  his  rate.  If  he  reads  a  eulogy  in  an 
abrupt  staccato  manner  or  a  love  lyric  as  though  it  were  a 
funeral  dirge,  his  rate  will  interfere  with  the  proper  com- 
munication of  an  idea. 

External  influences  over  which  he  may  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol include  the  size  and  acoustics  of  the  room  in  which  he  is 
speaking,  the  size  of  his  audience  and  their  apperceptive 
background  for  the  material  at  hand,  the  emotional  reaction 
to  be  set  up,  and  whatever  has  preceded  his  speech  or  is  to 
follow  it.  A  speaker  may  wish  to  present  a  contrast,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  previous  speaker  or  to  one  who  is  to  follow.  He 
may  use  rate  as  a  device  to  achieve  this  contrast. 

In  short,  there  is  no  specific  rule  for  rate  that  will  fit  every 
speaker  or  every  situation.  Intelligibility  is  a  major  objective 
in  all  communication.  The  speaker  should  try  first  to  be  in- 
telligible.    If  his  articulation  is  accurate  and  unlabored,  he 
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may  speak  very  rapidly  and  be  understood.  If  his  articula- 
tion is  careless,  he  may  give  a  blurred  effect  even  though  he 
tries  to  speak  slowly  and  painstakingly.  If  his  speech  is  nat- 
urally slow  and  he  wishes  to  increase  his  speed,  he  should 
endeavor  to  improve  articulation  and  breath  control. 

The  crux  of  rate,  assuming  that  articulation  is  accurate,  lies 
in  the  speaker's  control  of  breath.  He  must  learn  to  use  out- 
going air  economically  and  efficiently,  saying  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  one  breath  without  giving  the  effect  of  gasping.  The 
most  effective  way  of  hearing  one's  voice  objectively  is  through 
recordings.  For  purposes  of  judging  the  effect  of  varied  rate, 
it  is  well  to  read  the  same  material  slowly,  rapidly,  with  nor- 
mal rate,  and  with  exaggerated  rate.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  rate  on  voice  quality. 

Pauses  and  duration  of  sounds  affect  rate.  These  problems 
are  discussed  on  pages  229  and  233. 

EXERCISES  FOR  IMPROVING  RATE 

1.  Evaluate  your  own  breathing  habits.  Do  you  take  one  breath 
for  a  long  sentence  or  paragraph?  Do  you  interrupt  phrases  to 
gasp  for  breath?     Do  you  try  to  take  one  breath  for  each  phrase? 

2.  How  does  your  rate  of  speech  compare  with  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family? 

3.  Listen  to  recordings  of  your  own  free  speech  and  reading. 
Determine  how  many  words  you  said  a  minute.  Assuming  that 
speech  varies  from  100  to  200  words  a  minute,  do  you  speak  too 
slowly  or  too  rapidly? 

4.  Listen  to  three  professional  speakers  or  actors.  Evaluate  their 
rate  for  a  specific  period  of  time.  Note  the  effect  of  variety  in  rate 
on  the  emotional  response  of  the  audience. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections  aloud.  Determine  the  proper 
rate  or  rates  for  each  and  justify  your  choices: 

(a) 

America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton! And  if  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else, 
that  alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
Washington !     " First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
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of  his  countrymen !"  Washington  is  all  our  own !  The  enthusi- 
astic veneration  and  regard  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  hold  him  prove  them  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  countryman ; 
while  his  reputation  abroad  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  his 
country.  I  would  cheerfully  put  the  question  today  to  the 
intelligence  of  Europe  and  the  world,  what  character  of  the 
century,  upon  the  whole,  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  history, 
most  pure,  most  respectable,  most  sublime;  and  I  doubt  not, 
that,  by  a  suffrage  approaching  to  unanimity,  the  answer  would 
be  Washington! 

— Daniel  Webster 

(6) 

Othello.     Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field, 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle, 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic, 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal, 
I  won  his  daughter. 

— Shakespeare 
(c) 
Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  you  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me. 

— Leigh  Hunt 
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(d) 
When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand, 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake 

Quality  or  timbre.  Quality  is  that  characteristic  or  attri- 
bute of  voice  which  distinguishes  one  voice  from  all  others. 
Quality  is  largely  a  matter  of  resonance,  which  in  turn  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  structural  formation.  The  pharynx, 
mouth,  and  nasal  cavities  tend  to  stress  certain  partials,  or 
overtones,  which  make  one  voice  different  from  every  other 
voice.  Sometimes  there  are  family  resemblances  in  voices  just 
as  there  are  in  appearance,  but,  no  matter  how  great  the 
similarity,  no  two  voices  are  identical.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  voice  may  go  through  great  changes  in  quality  because  of 
the  speaker's  own  emotions. 

In  the  development  of  quality,  the  student  should  apply 
the  exercises  for  voice  not  only  to  classwork  but  also  to  con- 
versation and  all  other  speech  activities.  Only  as  the  new 
speech  habits  become  constant  will  good  tone  quality  and 
control  of  breath  become  a  part  of  his  personality. 

For  good  quality,  there  must  be  relaxation  of  the  throat 
and  neck.  Any  undue  tension  will  result  in  a  modification  of 
tone.  Constriction  results  in  a  lack  of  mellowness.  There 
must  be  a  constant  and  steady  support  to  the  tone.  With- 
out support  from  the  abdominal,  or  trunk,  muscles  there  will 
not  be  volume  adequate  for  classroom  purposes. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  mental  ap- 
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proach  to  this  matter  of  quality.  The  student  must  from 
the  beginning  train  his  ear  so  that  he  knows  the  quality  he 
wants,  and  he  must  think  in  terms  of  that  quality.  He  must 
strive  to  project  a  tone  that  is  energetic  and  vital.  Mere 
physical  facility  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be  a  mental  and 
emotional  concept  of  the  desired  tone. 

Classification  of  tone.  All  tone  in  speech  is  classified  into 
one  of  three  categories:  a  conversational  tone,  a  sonorous  tone, 
and  a  pectoral  tone,  i.e.,  one  that  comes  from  the  chest. 

The  first  of  these,  the  conversational  tone,  is  most  frequently 
employed,  as  its  name  implies,  in  conversation;  it  may  be  used 
in  many  speech  activities  in  the  classroom,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  room  and  the  nature  of  the  particular  oral  activity. 

For  purposes  of  speaking  to  a  large  audience,  or  sometimes 
for  dramatic  effects,  the  conversational  tone  is  insufficient,  and 
a  sonorous,  or  "round  mouth,"  tone  is  used.  This  type  of 
tone  is  usually  in  the  lower  pitch  range,  and  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  portraying  grandeur,  solemnity,  pathos,  and  love. 

The  third  type  of  tone,  that  which  seems  to  come  from  the 
chest,  is  a  quality  that  is  not  widely  used  except  in  dramatics. 
It  may  add  mystery  or  fear  because  of  its  hollow  sound;  for 
this  reason,  ghosts  on  the  stage  utilize  its  cavernous  quality. 

Teachers  should  practice  widely  in  all  of  these  types  be- 
cause of  the  varied  demands  made  on  them  in  classroom  prac- 
tices. They  should  also  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
types  of  voice  to  be  used  in  and  the  methods  of  approach  to 
various  kinds  of  oral  reading. 

EXERCISES  FOR  VARIETY  IN  TONE 

1.  Since  much  of  the  process  of  voice  production  is  mental,  focus- 
ing on  the  direction  of  the  outgoing  air  will  help  substantially  in 
improving  voice  quality.  This  concept  may  seem  abstract,  but  if 
you  try  to  develop  some  kind  of  imagery  you  will  be  able  to  increase 
its  concreteness.  Think,  for  example,  of  a  triangle  of  air  with  its 
base  at  your  mouth  extending  until  its  apex  reaches  the  last  person 
in  an  audience  or  some  other  specific  spot.  The  idea  is  to  think  of 
the  air  carrying  the  sound.     Let  the  air  out  slowly  and  smoothly 
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without  tightening  the  muscles  of  your  jaw  or  throat.  Since  the 
development  of  imagery  is  a  highly  individualized  art,  develop  your 
own  images.  Whatever  images  result  in  relaxed  and  resonant  tones 
are  the  best  images  for  you.  Vary  the  size  of  the  image,  depending 
on  the  volume  you  want  to  use.  A  very  short  triangle,  for  example, 
might  be  used  in  thinking  of  a  small  audience.  A  very  long  triangle 
might  be  used  for  a  large  audience. 

2.  Practice  all  front  vowels  (page  133)  preceded  by  t,  d,  and  n. 
Be  sure  that  the  tone  is  well  forward. 

3.  Practice  all  back  vowels  (page  133)  preceded  by  t,  d,  and  n. 

4.  Prepare  a  prose  passage  in  which  you  think  conversational 
quality  should  be  used.  Read  it,  trying  to  get  maximum  head 
resonance. 

5.  Give  one  of  your  school  yells  with  special  attention  to  volume. 
Think  of  the  process  as  from  below  upward  rather  than  from  above 
downward. 

6.  Practice  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  with  sonorous  quality. 

7.  Indicate  the  type  of  imagery  that  you  have  found  most  helpful 
in  producing  a  free  tone. 

8.  What  type  of  tone  do  you  think  would  be  used  in  the  following? 

(a) 
While  the  Plowman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  Furrowed  Land, 
And  the  Milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  Mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  Shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

— Milton 
(6) 
Imprudent  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press!  Why?  Be- 
cause the  defense  was  unsuccessful?  Does  success  gild  crime 
into  prudence?  Was  Hampden  imprudent  when  he  drew  the 
sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard?  Yet  he,  judged  by  that 
single  hour,  was  unsuccessful.  After  a  short  exile,  the  race  he 
hated  sat  upon  the  throne. 

—Wendell  Phillips 
(c) 
Ghost.     I  am  thy  father's  spirit , 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, 
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Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood! 


— Shakespeare 
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CHAPTER  4 

Articulation 


Some  speakers  are  difficult  to  hear  because  they  do  not  use 
sufficient  volume;  others  use  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  speech, 
but  neglect  to  use  their  lips  and  tongue  adequately  in  produc- 
ing sounds.  The  result  is  muffled  or  blurred  speech  that  re- 
duces the  effectiveness  of  any  speaker,  no  matter  how  dramatic 
his  material.  The  production  of  sounds  in  speech  is  similar  to 
that  in  music.  We  would  never  think  of  striking  C  on  the 
piano  if  we  wanted  to  hear  D  or  E.  Likewise,  if  we  wish  to 
make  an  accurate  sound  in  speech,  we  should  analyze  the  exact 
position  of  the  lips,  the  placement  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
position  of  the  jaw.  The  stiff-jawed,  tight-lipped,  lazy-tongued 
speech  that  is  so  common  in  America  makes  it  impossible  for 
many  persons  to  find  out  what  results  can  be  obtained  from 
voices  that  might  be  made  beautiful. 

To  overcome  lazy  habits  of  articulation,  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  the  speech  organs  in  much  the  same  way  that  we 
exercise  for  muscular  coordination  in  athletics  or  instrumental 
music.  There  follow  exercises  for  relaxing  the  jaw  and  for 
increasing  the  flexibility  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  palate 

EXERCISES  FOR  RELAXING  THE  JAW 

Select  those  exercises  which,  after  experimentation,  you  find  most 
helpful.  Daily,  systematic  practice  is  essential  for  improvement. 
Work  for  very  short  periods  at  first  to  avoid  fatigue.  Increase  prac- 
tice periods  as  the  muscles  become  more  flexible. 
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Yawn,  looking  in  your  mirror  to  note  the  dropping  of  your 

Yawning  is  very  good  for  relaxing  the  throat  and  jaw. 
Repeat  Exercises  1  and  2  on  pages  48-49. 
Read  the  following  lines,  looking  in  a  mirror: 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 

— Milton 

Note  the  words  on  which  your  jaw  drops  most.  Now  read  the 
lines,  trying  to  keep  your  jaw  in  one  position.  What  is  the  effect 
on  the  resonance  of  the  passage?  Re-read,  with  the  jaw  relaxed; 
pay  special  attention  to  the  relaxation  of  the  jaw  in  the  vowel  sounds 
in  the  following  words:  lark,  flight,  startle,  skies,  and  rise.  Unless 
the  jaw  is  relaxed,  these  sounds  will  be  distorted. 

4.  Listen  carefully  to  the  speech  around  you.  Can  you  tell  when 
the  jaw  is  tense,  merely  by  hearing  the  speech,  without  watching 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker? 

EXERCISES  FOR  INCREASING  THE  FLEXIBILITY 

OF  THE  LIPS 

1.  Pout  your  lips.  Relax.  Pout.  Relax.  Do  this  exercise  to 
eight  counts. 

2.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  noting  the  use  of  the  lips  in 
producing  the  consonant  sounds: 

(a) 

hub-bub  hub-bub  hub-bub 

dib-dab  dib-dab  dib-dab 

dabble  dabble  dabble 

babble  babble  babble 

bubble  bubble  bubble 


mumble 

mumble 

mumble 

bumble 

bumble 

bumble 

tumble 

tumble 

tumble 

jumble 

jumble 

jumble 

bubble-bumble-mumble     bubble-bumble-mumble 
bubble-bumble-mumble 
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(c) 

pip  pip  pip 

pop  pop  pop 

pippin  pippin  pippin 

piping  piping  piping 

piper  piper  piper 

3.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  noting  the  use  of  the  lips  in 
producing  the  vowel  sounds,  as  well  as  the  consonants: 

woo  woo  woo 

wow  wow  wow 

wool  wool  wool 

boy  boy  boy 

whoa  whoa  whoa 

4.  Read  the  word  lists  on  pages  163  and  164  for  the  sounds  of 
w  and  wh. 

5.  Spread  the  lips  for  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  he.     Round 
them  for  the  vowel  sound  in  woo.     Repeat  to  count  of  eight. 

6.  Read  the  following  lines,  exaggerating  lip  consonants: 

(a)  O  wild  west  wind. 

(6)  Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 

(c)  With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

(d)  He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast. 

(e)  Pins  and  poking  sticks  of  steel. 

EXERCISES  FOR  INCREASING  THE  FLEXIBILITY 
OF  THE  TONGUE 

1.  Open  your  mouth  slowly.  Place  your  first  finger  on  your  chin 
and  your  thumb  and  little  finger  of  the  same  hand  on  either  side  of 
your  chest,  thereby  holding  your  jaw  down.  (This  preparation 
precedes  all  tongue  exercises.) 

Advance  the  tongue  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  possible,  looking 
in  the  mirror  to  be  sure  that  the  jaw  does  not  move.  Do  not  let 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  fall.  Draw  tongue  back  into  mouth  slowly. 
Repeat  to  eight  counts.     Relax. 

2.  Raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  ridge  of  the  upper  front 
teeth.  Then  move  it  slowly  backward  along  the  hard  palate.  Then 
advance  the  tongue  over  the  palate  until  it  reaches  the  ridge  again. 
Repeat  forward  and  backward  movement  eight  times.  Be  sure 
that  the  tongue  never  falls  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  that  the 
mouth  does  not  close  during  the  exercise.     Relax. 
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3.  Advance  the  tongue  as  far  out  of  the  mouth  as  possible, 
pointing  it  toward  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Draw  tongue  in.  Repeat 
eight  times.     Relax. 

4.  Placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  upper  front  teeth, 
bulge  the  tongue  out.  Draw  it  in.  Repeat  this  exercise  four  times 
at  first;  then  increase  to  eight  times,  being  sure  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  not  lowered.     Relax. 

5.  Placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  front  teeth, 
bulge  the  tongue  out.  Draw  it  in.  Repeat  this  exercise  four  times 
at  first;  then  increase  to  eight  times,  being  sure  that  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  remains  behind  the  lower  teeth.     Relax. 

6.  Groove  the  tongue;  advance  it  slowly  as  far  out  of  the  mouth 
as  possible.  Draw  it  back  into  the  mouth.  Repeat  eight  times. 
Relax.  (If  you  cannot  groove  your  tongue,  use  a  tongue  depressor 
or  a  stick  of  hard  candy.  Try  to  curl  the  tongue  around  the  article 
you  use.  This  exercise  is  particularly  valuable  for  those  who  are 
trying  to  overcome  a  lisp.) 

7.  Rotate  the  tongue  around  the  lips,  beginning  at  the  right 
side.  Repeat  four  times.  Relax.  Repeat,  beginning  at  the  left 
side.     After  four  rotations,  relax. 

8.  Practice  the  following  exercises,  being  sure  that  the  tongue 
touches  the  upper  gum  ridge  on  t,  d,  n,  and  I : 

Ta-ti-te-to-tu 
Da-di-de-do-du 
La-li-le-lo-lu 
Na-ni-ne-no-nu 

Repeat  each  line  three  times.     Relax. 

9.  Practice  the  word  lists  containing  the  consonants  t,  d,  n,  and  I 
on  pages  173,  175,  177,  and  179. 

10.  Read  the  following : 

(a) 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 

— Shakespeare 

(6) 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

— Shakespeare 
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(c) 

Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets; 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician, 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all! 

— Shakespeare 

(d) 

In  the  violet-embroidered  vale 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  his  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

— Milton 

w 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

By  midnight  breezes  strewn. 

— Shelley 

11.  Read  the  word  lists  for  the  sibilants  s,  z,  sh,  and  zh,  on  pages 
181,  183,  185,  and  187. 

12.  Read  the  following: 

(a) 

"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew; 
"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 


-Browning 


(6) 

Teach  me  your  mood,  0  patient  stars! 

Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 

No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die. 

(c) 

The  undecaying  yew  has  shed  his  flowers 
Long  since  in  golden  showers. 


-Emerson 


—John  Freeman 
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(« 

Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, — 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

— Dryden 

13.  Read  the  word  lists  for  the  voiceless  and  voiced  sound  of  th 
on  pages  169  and  171. 

14,  Read  the  following : 

(a) 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  bat  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit. 

—  Gospel  of  St.  John 

So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

—Shakespeare 

(c) 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  today  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  tomorrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 

—Shakespeare 

W) 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

— Milton 

W 

The  happiness  of  the  times  being  extraordinary,  when  it  was 
lawful  to  think  what  you  wished,  and  to  say  what  you  thought. 

—Tacitus 
EXERCISES  FOR  THE  PALATE 

1.  Read  the  word  lists  on  pagea  193  and  195,  distinguishing  care- 
fully between  the  sounds  of  A  and  g 

2.  Raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  upper  gum  ridge.  Say  n. 
Raise  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the  soft  palate.  Say  rj.  Practice 
n-rj,  n-rj,  eight  times.     Relax. 
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3.  Practice  the  phrases  on  page  199,  being  sure  that  there  is  no 
final  sound  of  k  or  g. 

4.  Open  your  mouth  slowly.     Look  in  the  mirror  and  observe 
the  action  of  the  uvula  when  you  breathe  in.     Pant.     Relax. 

5.  Read  the  following: 

(a) 
The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 
Striking  and  raging 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking, 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound. 

— Robert  Southey. 

(6) 
And  his  broad-sword  was  swinging 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet  loud. 

— Guy  Humphreys  McMaster. 

(c) 
Old  England's  sons  are  English  yet, 
Old  England's  hearts  are  strong; 
And  still  she  wears  her  coronet 
Aflame  with  sword  and  song. 

— Herman  Charles  Merivale. 

(d) 
O  the  fluttering  and  the  pattering  of  those  green  things  growing! 
How  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none  of  us  are  knowing; 
In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight 
Or  the  dim  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

— Dinah  Craik. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE 


CHAPTER  5 


Phonetic  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Language 


Ways  of  learning  a  spoken  language.  There  are  two  ways 
of  learning  to  speak  a  language.  The  more  usual  one,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  one's  mother  tongue,  is  through  imitation. 
The  second,  and  more  scientific  method,  is  through  a  detailed 
study  of  each  sound  in  the  language. 

This  scientific  study  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  is  called 
phonetics.  Phonetics  is  not  a  language,  but  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  the  formation  of  these 
sounds,  and  their  blending  and  modifications  in  connected 
discourse.  The  use  of  phonetics  is  not  confined  to  English; 
it  is  a  key  to  most  languages,  living  or  dead. 

Before  attempting  to  identify  or  analyze  the  sounds  of 
English,  we  would  do  well  to  consider  some  of  the  factors 
inherent  in  our  language  that  are  causes  of  great  confusion. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  fundamental  discrepancy  in  our 
alphabet:  it  contains  only  twenty-six  letters,  whereas  we  have 
approximately  forty  sounds.1  In  addition  to  this  basic  mal- 
adjustment, some  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet  are  redundant. 
For  example,  we  learn  the  letter  c,  but  actually,  when  we  find 
the  letter  c  in  a  word,  we  give  it  the  value  of  s  in  city  or  of  k 
in  cat;  q,  which  must  be  followed  by  u,  also  has  the  value  of  k; 
another  letter,  x,  has  the  value  of  ks  in  exit,  gz  in  exert,  z  in 
Xenophon,  and  ksh  in  luxury. 

1  The  unaspirated  and  the  syllabic  consonants  are  frequently  counted  as 
additional  sounds. 
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Many  of  the  other  letters  represent  more  than  one  value. 
The  letter  p,  for  example,  in  the  word  phial  combines  with 
the  aspirate,  producing  a  sound  of  /.  In  psalm  or  ptomaine 
it  has  no  sound  value  at  all;  in  pipe  it  has  the  value  assigned 
to  it  in  the  alphabet,  though  in  pipes  the  value  of  the  second 
sound  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  The  letter  g  may 
have  the  value  of  the  initial  sound  in  gem;  that  of  the  initial 
sound  in  gain;  the  sound  of  /  in  laugh  or  p  in  hiccough.  None 
of  these  sounds  resembles  the  final  consonant  in  sing;  and  the 
final  sound  in  sing  sometimes  has  a  g  added  to  it  in  a  word 
such  as  finger. 

The  five  vowel  sounds  ordinarily  attributed  to  English  actu- 
ally express  in  various  spelling  combinations  fifteen  distinct 
vowel  sounds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ways  of  representing  these  fifteen  vowel  sounds  by 
spelling.  There  are,  furthermore,  sixty  ways  of  writing  our 
twenty-three  consonant  sounds.2  These  facts  indicate  that 
English  is  an  extremely  unphonetic  language,  that  is,  a  lan- 
guage in  which  one  letter  may  represent  a  variety  of  sounds, 
with  a  resultant  confusion  of  the  values  of  these  sounds. 

Causes  of  phonetic  inconsistency.  The  lack  of  phonetic 
consistency  in  our  written  language  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
combination  of  historical  factors.  Latin  was  the  language  of 
the  Christian  Church;  French  was  the  language  of  the  court. 
Naturally,  English  was  affected  in  grammar,  vocabulary,  and 
spelling  by  the  influence  of  these  languages.  There  was,  ap- 
parently, no  dissension  about  the  supremacy  of  English  after 
the  Norman  Conquest;  rather  there  was  an  interruption  of  a 
linguistic  tradition  that  had  existed  before  the  Battle  of  Has- 
tings. From  the  time  of  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth  century  to 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  the  West  Saxon  dialect  had 
become  the  literary  language  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
although  many  other  dialects  were  used  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage.    At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  there  were 

2  Soames,  L.,  Introduction  to  English,  French  and  German  Phonetics  (Third 
Ed.).     London:  Macmillan,  1913. 
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many  indications  that  the  West  Saxon  dialect  would  become 
increasingly  extensive  in  its  influence.  The  conquest  by  the 
Normans  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  this  dialect,  not 
because  the  Normans  disliked  English,  but  because  French 
was  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  elite,  and  the  court 
consisted  of  French-speaking  Normans. 

There  seems  to  be  little  substantiation  for  the  view  some- 
times held  that  the  Normans  wished  to  force  their  language 
on  their  subjects.  In  this  connection,  George  Hernpel  wrote 
in  1898: 

The  conquerors  are  a  comparatively  small  body,  who  become  the 
ruling  class,  but  are  not  numerous  enough  to  impose  their  language 
on  the  country.  They  are  forced  to  learn  the  language  of  their 
subjects,  and  their  grandchildren  may  come  to  know  that  language 
better  than  they  know  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  dies  out,  but  bequeaths  to  the  native  lan- 
guage its  terms  pertaining  to  government,  the  army,  and  those 
other  spheres  of  life  that  the  conquerors  had  specially  under  their 
control.  Historic  examples  are  the  cases  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Normans  in  France  and  the  Norman- 
French  in  England.3 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Normans,  every  Englishman 
used  the  vernacular  of  his  own  dialect,  and  the  West  Saxon 
dialect  was  once  more  reduced  to  the  status  it  had  before  the 
days  of  Alfred.  Again,  the  problem  arose  as  to  which  of  the 
other  main  dialects,  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  or  Saxon,  would 
become  the  literary  language  of  the  English.  This  question 
remained  an  open  one  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  for, 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  or  shortly  thereafter, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  literary  English  until 
1300.  By  this  time  the  English  dialects  were  so  far  apart 
that  a  Southerner's  speech  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  North- 
erner. By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  obvious 
that  some  dialect  would  have  to  be  made  the  literary  standard, 
and  that  such  a  dialect  would  have  to  be  one  that  was  widely 

3  Hempel,  George,  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  1898, 
Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  31  fit. 
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intelligible  and  that  was  already  used  by  those  in  power  in  the 
state.  The  dialect  which  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements 
was  a  Mercian  one,  known  as  the  East  Midland  dialect.  It 
was  the  dialect  of  the  court  when  English  was  spoken  in  court, 
the  dialect  of  London,  and  therefore  of  the  great  Londoner, 
Chaucer,  and  the  dialect  of  Oxford.  In  addition,  it  was  the 
dialect  in  which  Wyclif  made  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
By  1450  East  Midland  was  indisputably  the  literary  language 
of  the  Britons.4 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  English  had  begun  to  bor- 
row words.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  band  of 
monks  journeyed  to  England  to  Christianize  the  English.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  peaceful  missionaries,  who  used  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Church,  introduced  approximately  six 
hundred  Latin  words  into  the  English  language.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  English  borrowed  from  the  French, 
first  from  the  Norman-French,  and  later,  more  extensively, 
from  the  French  of  Paris,  known  as  the  Central  dialect.  Some 
of  these  borrowed  words  retained  their  own  spelling,  although 
the  words  were  mispronounced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Many 
of  our  present-day  words,  therefore,  are  spelled  as  were  the 
words  of  Old  French,  because  spelling  changes  have  not  coin- 
cided with  changes  in  the  use  of  sounds  in  the  history  of  the 
English  language. 

Effect  of  printing.  During  the  time  of  Chaucer,  spelling 
became  more  uniform.  The  invention  of  printing  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  stabilizing  effect  and 
caused  the  written  word  to  become,  in  a  way,  sacred,  and  there- 
fore extremely  difficult  to  change. 

While  we  cannot  blame  printing  for  all  the  peculiarities  of 
English,  certainly  some  of  them  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  printers  were  Dutch.  Since  the  parent  lan- 
guage was  the  same,  there  were  naturally  many  words  in 
Dutch  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  that  looked  similar,  though  they 

4  Cf.  Greenough,  James  B.,  and  Kittredge,  George  L.,  Words  and  Their  Ways 
in  English  Speech,  p.  87.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1930. 
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were  not  identical.  When  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
choice  between  printing  a  Dutch  word  and  an  Anglo-Saxon 
one,  the  printer  apparently  compromised,  as  in  the  word  ghost. 
The  Dutch  word  with  the  same  meaning  was  gheest,  whereas 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  the  phonetic  gost.  In  an  effort  to 
make  it  look  like  a  Dutch  word,  the  printer  inserted  the  h, 
thereby  making  the  spelling  unphonetic  and  adding  another 
silent  letter  to  a  language  abounding  in  silent  letters. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  peculiarities  of  our  orthography  came 
about  in  devious  ways.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  with 
French  and  Gaelic  as  possible  competitors,  English  is  the  most 
unphonetic  language  in  the  world. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  this  basic  nonphonetic  quality 
of  English  has  been  a  weighty  one  for  linguistic  scholars  for 
many  years.  All  efforts  to  simplify  the  written  language  or 
spelling  have  been  fraught  with  failure  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  alphabet  and  the  inertia  or  opposition  of  the 
general  public. 

Diacritical  markings.  The  problem,  as  far  as  dictionaries 
were  concerned,  was  partially  solved  with  diacritical  markings. 
There  are  three  major  difficulties  encountered  in  these  mark- 
ings: (1)  They  are  necessarily  lacking  in  scientific  precision 
because  they  are  applied  to  unscientific  and  amazingly  incon- 
sistent spelling.  The  following  marks,  for  example,  according 
to  Webster's  markings,  all  indicate  what  is  actually  one  sound : 
e  in  maker;  a  in  account;  a  in  sofa;  e  in  siknt;  6  in  connect; 
and  u  in  circus.  (2)  If  one  does  not  know  how  to  make  the 
sound  indicated  in  the  key  word,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
get  an  accurate  pronunciation.  An  Italian,  for  example,  might 
read  the  marking  %  for  the  sound  in  it,  but  continue  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  with  the  vowel  sound  in  eat  because  he  did 
not  know  how  to  make  the  sound  indicated  by  i.  (3)  All  dic- 
tionaries use  their  own  system  of  marking.  Such  a  lack  of 
standardization  obviously  increases  confusion. 

When  one  consults  a  diacritically-marked  dictionary,  it  is 
generally  to  find  out  how  to  pronounce  an  isolated  word.     In 
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order  to  show  the  effect  of  connected  material  written  with 
diacritical  marks,  a  paragraph  has  been  included  on  page  87. 
Read  this  paragraph,  noting  especially  the  use  of  italics  to 
indicate  weakening  of  vowels. 

Alphabets  preceding  the  phonetic  alphabet.  The  letters  in 
the  English  alphabet  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  forms 
in  the  Latin,  the  early  forms  of  which,  in  turn,  came  from  the 
West  Greek  alphabet,  which  was  a  heritage  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  history  of  this  alphabet  in  its  pre-Greek  days  is  still 
controversial.  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Greeks  altered  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  suit  their  own  needs, 
that  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  being  Semitic  in  origin,  had  no 
vowels  and  that  the  Greeks  in  altering  it  to  suit  their  linguistic 
needs  added  symbols  to  indicate  their  own  seven  vowels. 

The  Romans  got  their  alphabet  from  the  Greeks,  but  they 
were  apparently  not  so  inventive  linguistically  as  the  Greeks 
and  made  few  changes  to  suit  their  own  needs.  They  tended, 
rather,  to  make  the  best  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Since  the 
Romans  had  sounds  that  the  Greeks  did  not  have,  there  arose 
a  problem  as  to  how  to  indicate  them.  Instead  of  adding  new 
letters,  the  Romans  merely  devised  a  method  of  showing  that 
vowels  were  long  by  doubling  them,  or,  in  one  period  of  Roman 
history,  by  using  a  mark  called  an  apex  (')  to  show  length. 
This  system  was  impractical  and  accounts  for  much  of  the 
confusion  in  our  language  today,  since  the  English  alphabet 
was  based  on  the  Roman  one,  known  as  the  Unimproved 
Roman  Alphabet. 

Basis  of  the  phonetic  alphabet.  It  was  not  until  1888  that 
a  really  successful  method  of  dealing  with  languages,  scien- 
tifically accurate  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  was  established. 
In  that  significant  year  a  number  of  European  philologists,5 
using  the  old  Roman  Alphabet  as  their  basis,  but  following 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  in  adding  letters  as  they  were  needed, 

5  Foremost  among  these  philologists  and  linguists  were :  Henry  Sweet  of 
England,  Paul  Passy  of  France,  Wilhelm  Vietor  of  Germany,  and  Otto  Jespersen 
of  Denmark. 
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ba  by,  be 
chair,  much 
day,  den 
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fill,  feel      ~ 
go,  be-gin' 
ex«ist  (eg'Zist) 
hat,  hen 
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zone,  haze 
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The  above  material  is  used  by  permission  of  the  publishers  of 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  Copy- 
right, 1934,  1939,  1945,  1950,  1953,  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
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devised  what  is  now  known  as  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  or  the  Improved  Roman  Alphabet. 

Since  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  was  devised  to 
be  used  as  a  key  to  all  languages,  one  sound  was  assigned  to 
each  letter.  Naturally,  many  modifications  had  to  be  made 
in  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  make  the  new  alphabet  practica- 
ble. In  some  cases  letters  were  inverted,  as  in  [d:]  and  [3:]. 
Likewise,  a  few  letters  to  represent  consonants  had  to  be 
added,  as  there  were  no  Latin  equivalents  for  such  sounds  as 
those  represented  by  the  letters  sh  in  shout  or  s  in  measure. 

Names  of  letters  versus  sounds.  A  great  deal  of  our  con- 
fusion has  come  about  from  the  letter  names  we  have  assigned 
to  our  inadequate  alphabet.  We  call  the  first  letter  aye,  for 
example,  but  we  find  it  in  ale,  father,  walk,  and,  care,  half,  soda, 
and  what.  All  these  words  contain  the  same  letter,  but  the 
vowel  sound  which  it  represents  is  quite  different  in  each  word. 
In  eighty  gauge,  rain,  and  great  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  the 
same  as  aye,  though  the  words  do  not  look  alike.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  confusion  that  results  from  this  dogmatic  adherence 
to  misleading  letter  names,  in  phonetics  the  sound  name  is 
always  used  instead  of  the  letter  name. 

Real  words  and  book  words.  A  person  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  learning  two 
languages:  a  language  that  is  written,  and  a  language  that  is 
spoken.  Since  the  spoken  language  has  not  evolved  logically 
from  the  written,  the  problem  is  by  no  means  simple.  William 
Tilly  said  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

...  In  English  we  have  one  language  for  the  ear  (real  words) ; 
another  very  different  one  for  the  eye  (book  words).  Anyone  who 
takes  modern  English  letter  names  seriously  must  have  muddled 
ideas  about  pronunciation.  .  .  .  When  our  present  book  words 
(spelling)  were  made,  500  years  ago,  say  in  the  days  of  Chaucer, 
our  present  letter  names  did  not  exist.  These  names,  particularly 
those  of  the  vowels,  aye,  ee,  eye,  owe,  you,  lead  us  to  form  totally 
wrong  ideas  of  the  book  words.  The  values  used  when  the  spelling 
was  made  should  be  restored:  ah,  aye,  ee,  oh,  ooh,  as  in  Italian  and 
German. 
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Real  words  are  not  evolved  from  book  words;  it  will  not  simplify 
matters  to  attempt  to  make  two  different  things,  real  words  and 
book  words,  identical.6 

Processes  involved  in  phonetic  training.  Merely  to  know 
the  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  corresponds  to  knowing 
the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  if  one  cannot  add,  subtract,  multi- 
ply, or  divide.  A  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  symbols 
has  no  practical  value  unless  it  can  be  applied  to  the  funda- 
mental operations  in  arithmetic  and  other  mathematical  sub- 
jects. Ability  to  recognize  the  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet 
is  likewise  of  small  value  unless  one  knows  a  variety  of  factors 
involved  in  the  symbols. 

Ability  to  use  phonetics  in  a  practical  way  involves  four 
major  processes:  (1)  the  ear  must  be  trained  to  hear  sounds 
with  all  their  modifications  accurately;  (2)  the  speech  organs 
must  be  trained  to  make  speech  sounds  accurately.  In  order 
to  discover  when  the  speech  organs  are  functioning  properly 
in  the  production  of  speech  sounds,  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
mirror  to  study  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips;  (3)  the 
eye  must  be  trained  to  recognize  readily  the  phonetic  letters 
as  well  as  all  modifications  of  the  sounds;  and  (4)  the  hand 
must  be  trained  to  write  the  phonetic  letters  legibly,  carefully, 
and  quickly.7 

The  phonetic  alphabet  on  page  86  contains  the  sounds  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  studied,  beginning  with  the 
front  vowels.  This  alphabet  is  for  ready  reference  for  stu- 
dents. The  sounds  are  arranged  in  charts  on  pages  133  and 
206. 

Narrow  and  broad  transcription.  The  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  international  tool. 
Because  of  this  fact,  it  is  important  that  it  be  used  with  great 

6  A.  M.  Drummond  (Chairman),  A  Course  of  Study  in  Speech  Training  and 
Public  Speaking  for  Secondary  Schools.  Chapter  on  "The  Problem  of  Pro- 
nunciation," by  William  Tilly,  pp.  87-95.     New  York:  Appleton,  1925. 

7  Cf.  McLean,  Margaret  P.,  Good  American  Speech  (Rev.  Edition).  New  York: 
Dutton,  1941.  ^ 
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accuracy.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  indicate  such  factors 
as  vowel,  diphthong,  and  consonant  length;  aspiration  and 
lack  of  aspiration  of  certain  consonants;  unvoicing  of  conso- 
nants; and  many  other  details  of  pronunciation  that  aid  the 
foreigner  learning  English,  the  native  whose  speech  is  poor, 
or  the  actor  learning  a  foreign  language  or  a  dialect.  When 
such  details  are  shown,  the  transcription  is  said  to  be  narrow. 

When  the  majority  of  the  modifiers  are  omitted,  the  tran- 
scription is  said  to  be  broad.  Broad  transcription,  which  is 
not  so  accurate  as  narrow,  utilizes  stress  and  syllabic  modi- 
fiers, but  shows  only  full-length  vowels.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, this  use  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  may  be 
fairly  satisfactory,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  student. 

The  phonetic  transcription  in  this  book  is  generally  broad. 
Stress,  vowel  length,  and  the  low  tongue  modifier  for  final  iT  are 
the  only  modifiers  used.  In  order  to  show  the  way  narrow 
transcription  looks  in  connected  material,  a  paragraph  has  been 
transcribed  on  page  87. 

Broad  transcription  obviously  presents  fewer  visual  difficul- 
ties than  narrow.  It  is,  however,  not  so  accurate  as  narrow 
transcription  because  it  omits  the  visual  clues  that  make  for 
precision.  Generally  the  use  of  broad  or  narrow  transcription 
depends  upon  the  need  of  the  individual  student.  A  foreigner 
studying  English  would  do  well  to  transcribe  material  into 
narrow  transcription.  An  American  studying  a  foreign  lan- 
guage would  profit  by  narrow  transcription  in  whatever  lan- 
guage was  under  consideration.  Narrow  transcription  tells  all 
about  the  sound;  broad  transcription  gives  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation, especially  for  the  native  speaker. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  narrow  transcription,  the  most 
important  modifiers  follow: 

Two  dots  [:]  placed  after  a  letter  indicate  that  the  sound 
represented  is  long,  as  in  ['b:]. 

One  dot  [•]  placed  after  a  vowel  indicates  that  the  sound  is 
half  long,  as  in  ['mi-t]. 
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A  mark  [']  placed  before  and  above  a  syllable  indicates  strong 
or  primary  stress,8  as  in  ['mmsans] . 

A  mark  [,]  placed  before  and  below  a  syllable  indicates  sec- 
ondary stress,  as  in  [lnDnn/st.iiktiv]. 

A  curved  line  [w]  placed  above  a  letter  indicates  the  un- 
stressed or  weak  element  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  [ei] . 

The  symbol  [h]  placed  after  [ph],  [th],  or  [kh]  indicates 
that  the  sound  is  aspirated  before  a  vowel  or  a  pause,  as  in 
['phai,  'thai,  khi:]  or  ['sli-ph,  'i-th,  'si-kh]. 

A  short  vertical  line  [,]  placed  after  [p,],  [t,],  or  [k,]  indicates 
that  the  sound  is  unaspirated  before  a  consonant  in  the  same 
word  or  the  following  word,  as  in  ['p,.iei,  't,.iai,  'k^ai]  or 
['stDp,  Sa,  'i-t,  Sam,  'si-k,  oV]. 

A  short  vertical  line  [J  placed  under  a  letter  indicates  that 
the  sound  represented  is  syllabic;  in  other  words,  the  conso- 
nant so  designated  forms  a  syllable  without  a  vowel.  The 
syllabic  sounds  in  English  are:  [m],  [n],  and  [J].  (See  pages 
161,  171,  and  178.) 

The  following  are  called  tongue  modifiers  because  they 
indicate  the  action  of  the  tongue: 

[t]  is  the  low  modifier.  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  lowering 
of  the  tongue  in  English  on  [e-r],  [ot],  and  final  y,  ly,  and  ie  [it]. 

[J  is  the  high  modifier.  It  is  used  in  English  to  indicate 
faulty  pronunciation. 

[h]  is  the  front  modifier,  the  use  of  which  indicates  that 
the  tongue  is  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  than  is  usual  for 
the  sound.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  show  dentalization  on 
t,  d,  n,  and  I. 

[h]  is  the  back  modifier.  It  is  used  to  show  faulty  pronun- 
ciation as,  for  example,  in  the  production  of  a  vowel  with  the 
tongue  too  far  from  the  teeth,  as  in  [a  :h]  . 

[n]  is  used  as  well  as  [h]  to  indicate  dentalization. 

Other  modifiers  follow: 

8  A  straight  line  [']  may  be  used  instead  of  a  slanting  one.  Notice  that  in 
phonetic  transcription  the  stress  mark  always  goes  before  the  stressed  syllable. 
In  diacritically  marked  dictionaries  the  stress  mark  follows  the  stressed  syllable. 
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*£:  is  almost  universally  used  in  the  diphthong  ea  in  English. 
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[~]  shows  that  a  sound  is  nasalized. 

[°]  indicates  unvoicing.  The  following  consonants  are  par- 
tially unvoiced  in  English  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  breath 
group:  [b],  [d],  [g],  [v],  [z],  [8],  and  [3].  Examples : bid  ['bid:], 
give  ['giv:],  doze  ['do  uz],  rouge  ['111:3].  »b  d<^ 

gg   vv  dd  zz  3  5 

The  consonants  [w],  [j],  [1],  and  [j]  are  partially  unvoiced 
when  they  follow  [p,],  [t,],  or  [k,]  in  the  same  syllable.  Ex- 
amples: queer  ['k,wia],  tune  ['t,ju:n],  plume   ['p,lu:m],  and 

WW  jj  11 

true  ['t,iu:]. 

A  single  bar  [  j  ]  indicates  the  end  of  a  stress  group.9 

A  double  bar  [   |  ]  indicates  the  end  of  a  breath  group,  or  a 

pause. 

A  short  double  bar  [  II  ]  is  used  to  show  a  short  pause.     See 

page  229. 

"Form  d  pos'e!"  shout '3d  the  ro«bust'  sher'if.  "  A  m5st  f6r'm£«dd«b'l  brlg'dnd 
5  dt  larj." 

k4Iz  hwar?"  askt  the  k<5n*trol'er,  li'ing  8n  an  3ks'kwi*zlt  dl'van.  He"  wuz 
n-joi'ing  d  res'pit  frwm  the  wtir'iz  uv  fi-nans'. 

"Yoo  chlm'pSH'zeV  re-plid'  the  sher'if,  nash'ing  Iz  teth,  "yoor  ig'no-rdns 
5  lam'eri'td'b'l  —  &n  grev'us,  an  — " 

"Yr'rfrme'dl'd'b'l,"  su-plld'  iz  In-kom'pd'rd'b'l  dSp'u-ti,  hoo  hat'Sd  the  k<5n- 
rol'er  fer  dl'verz  koz'Sz.  With  an  ad'mi'rd'b'l  twist  too  iz  mus-tasti',  he  kdn- 
ja'ud,  "  t/n-les'  I  ur,  the  jib'et,  dn  el'6-fan'tin  tri'p6d,  Iz  r6d'I,  sher'if.  Lets 
nd  this  16n*jev't-ti  uv  our  bar'bd-r#s  brlg'dnd." 

By  permission.  From  "The  Sheriff's  Dilemma,"  copyright,  1940,  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

S9    'sik,    'k^ofU'H 
jj 

on    'oju-hd    'k^io-i-u-     waz    g'fae-i-i-d    i    woz     'daiin11   sotTJ 
jj 

i    'sexd  thu  iz  't.Sildianl!       'gorU-     'auth     an     'p^ie-i-i-     th9  ?>9 


pg 


'godz    "o9th    ai    me-ri    Ji'khAV9||     'a:"     'fa:?)9ll     'seTd    ?fo    'JArj 
'k.jofu-zli     th9    'MitjS  9V    ^9     'godz    kh9n    wi     'p.ae-f i- ? ||       f9 

JJ  zz 

9  Stress  groups  are  not  indicated  in  this  book.     The  short  double  bar  is  used 
to  show  a  short  pause.     See  page  229. 
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'ju:    hsv    'sphe-rnt,  ju5   'laifthaim   'jobin     <5i    'o:lth3z    sv    Sam 

'd:W    9n    'tho-th    'as    th9    'du:    Sa    'seii-m|| 

3     'deT0beTd     ii'phenth3iis     iz     'phuai     s'me-rnidz     foj     9 
'baed    'latf|| 

— /i*SDph|| 

PROBLEMS 

1.  State  in  your  own  words  the  most  important  reasons  for  using 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet? 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  various  systems  of  abridged 
spelling  in  English  have  been  suggested.  Why  have  such  systems 
not  been  successful? 

3.  Investigate  three  early  dictionaries  in  English.  Report  on  their 
various  methods  of  indicating  (1)  primary  stress;  (2)  secondary 
stress;  (3)  weak  vowels;  and  (4)  various  approved  pronunciations. 

4.  List  twenty-five  words  containing  silent  consonants.  Using  an 
etymological  dictionary  or  some  other  source,  trace  the  history 
of  these  words  and  indicate  when  the  consonants  became  silent. 
Suggest  reasons  for  their  becoming  silent. 

5.  Many  words  appear  to  have  two  or  more  pronunciations  accepted 
in  various  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  How  do  you 
explain  such  variety  in  pronunciation? 
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CHAPTER  6 


English  Sounds  in  Connected  Speech 


In  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  attain  a  harmonious 
rhythm  in  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  words  require 
emphasis  or  stress.  Stress  depends  on  meaning.  In  the  sen- 
tence How  are  you?  [hau  'a:  ju?]  the  stress  is  on  the  verb. 
In  the  reply,  I'm  fine.  How  are  you?  ['aim  'fain||  hau  3  'ju:?], 
the  important  word  is  the  pronoun  you.  The  words  them- 
selves are  the  same,  but  the  stress  is  different  because  the 
meaning  is  different. 

There  is  another  kind  of  stress  or  emphasis,  namely,  stress  for 
pronunciation.  The  stressed  syllable  in  a  word  is  articulated 
with  greater  force  than  the  unstressed  syllables.  If  the  word 
contains  a  long  vowel,  a  long  diphthong,  or  a  long  consonant, 
the  duration  of  these  sounds  will  be  greater  in  the  stressed  syl- 
lable than  in  the  unstressed  ones.  Some  words  containing  sev- 
eral syllables  have  primary  stress  and  secondary  stress.  The 
former  receives  greater  energy  in  production  than  the  latter,  as 
in  words  such  as  prep'  a  ra'  tion,  or  so  phis'  ti  ca'  ted. 

Strong  and  weak  forms.  In  connected  speech  there  are 
many  words,  usually  monosyllabic,  that  may  be  said  in  more 
than  one  way.  They  have  a  pronunciation  known  as  a  strong 
form  when  they  stand  alone  or  in  stressed  positions,  and  one  or 
more  weak  forms  when  they  are  unstressed. 

The  following  changes  may  occur  in  strong  forms  when  they 

become  weak : 
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(1)  The  vowel  sound  may  lose  its  length,  as  in  to  [tu]; 

(2)  The  vowel  sound  may  weaken  as  in  a  [9] 

(3)  The  vowel  sound  may  be  omitted,  as  in  an  [n] 

(4)  A  consonant  sound  may  be  omitted,  as  in  and  [an] 
before  a  consonant. 

(5)  A  vowel  and  a  consonant  sound  may  be  omitted,  as 
in  and  [n]. 

Not  all  words  have  weak  forms.  Nouns,  main  or  action 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  important  words  in  the 
language.  Such  words  have  no  weak  forms,  even  though  they 
are  unstressed  in  some  sentences.  Pronouns,  articles,  auxiliary 
verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  other  connective  words 
that  are  habitually  unstressed  have  weak  forms.  When  they 
are  stressed,  they  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  con- 
siderably. 

Significance  of  weak  forms.  Teachers  should  be  aware  of 
the  significance  of  weak  forms  in  their  own  reading  and  in 
the  reading  of  classes.  Many  teachers,  in  an  attempt  to  have 
students  read  carefully  and  distinctly,  place  too  much  stress 
on  words  that  should  be  weak  and  thereby  lose  the  rhythm 
of  English  speech.  Children  and  foreigners  are  likely  to  have 
difficulty  in  subordinating  these  words,  because  in  printed 
form  they  always  look  the  same.  Phonetics,  therefore,  is 
very  useful  in  showing  how  the  word  looks  when  it  is  said 
with  the  weak  form. 

Contractions.  Another  fallacy  that  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  fluency  of  speech  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  con- 
tracted forms.  Contractions  are  really  weak  forms  and  are 
essential  in  the  speaking  of  connected  English.  Many  persons 
have  been  taught  that  contractions  are  vulgar.  This  fallacy 
is  probably  an  outgrowth  of  the  rule  that  contractions  are  not 
used  in  formal  written  English.  Contractions  and  weak  forms 
are  not  vulgar  in  connected  speech  and  should  be  used  when- 
ever occasion  demands.  The  writer  has  observed  beginning- 
reading  classes  where  children  read  carefully,  "I  am  going  to 
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school"  [ai  'sem  'goirj  'tu:  'sku:l],  stressing  every  word.  In 
many  cases,  if  the  words  were  pronounced  intelligibly,  the 
teacher  neglected  to  attempt  any  change  in  stress.  Some 
teachers  said,  " Don't  read  it  to  me;  tell  it  to  me."  This 
request  indicated,  at  least,  that  the  teacher  was  conscious  of 
the  sing-song  rhythm  produced  by  overstressing.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  usually  satisfied  if  the  child  repeated 
the  sentence  a  little  faster,  but  still  stressing  every  word.  In 
ordinary  speech,  we  would  say  [aim  'goirj  ts  'sku:l],  not  hes- 
itating at  the  contraction  [aim].  One  of  the  fundamental 
factors  in  the  teaching  of  reading  is  to  emphasize  main  points 
and  subordinate  unimportant  ones.  This  differentiation  can 
be  achieved  only  by  careful  use  of  strong  and  weak  forms. 
Listen  carefully  to  the  weak  forms  used  naturally  in  conversa- 
tion ;  try  to  use  these  same  forms  in  reading. 

Strong  and  weak  forms.  The  list  that  follows  includes  strong 
forms  and  the  most  popularly  used  weak  forms  of  parts  of 
speech  that  are  habitually  weakened  in  connected  speech: 


a 

an 

the 


ARTICLES 

Strong  Forms  Weak  Forms 

['efl  M 

['sen]  [an] 

['Si:]  [S3],1  [Si],2  [Si]2 


AUXILIARY  VERBS 

Strong  Forms  Weak  Forms 


am 

['gem] 

[3m],  [m] 

are 

['a:]  " 

[a],1  [3],1  [ai],2  [31]2 

can 

['ksen] 

[k9n],  [kn] 

could 

['kud] 

[tod] 

do 

['du:] 

[du],  [du],  [cb] 

does 

[;dAz] 

[dsz] 

had 

['hsed] 

[tod],   [3d],   [d] 

1  Before  consonants. 

2  Before  vowels. 
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Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

has 

[Tmbz] 

[h9Z],    [3Z],    [*],»   [8]« 

have 

['hsev] 

[hav],  [gv],  [v] 

is 

['iz] 

[«],»  [s]1 

must 

['mAst] 

[most] 

shall 

M 

[Sal],  [SJ],  [1] 

should 

['$ud] 

&d],  [d] 

was 

['WDz] 

[\V9Z] 

were 

[Vs:] 

[W3],    [W9] 

will 

[Vil] 

[I] 

would 

[Vud] 

[wad],  [ad],  [d] 

PRONOUNS 

Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

he 

['hi:] 

[hi],  [hi],  [i] 

her 

['hs:] 

[h3],    [ha],    [9] 

him 

['him] 

[hm],  [im] 

his 

['hiz] 

[hiz],  [iz] 

me 

['mi :] 

[mi],  [mi] 

our 

['aug] 

Mi  M 

she 

['Si:]" 

[W,  [Si] 

some 

['saiii] 

[sam] 

them 

['■gem] 

[tfem],  [tSm] 

there 

[&S] 

[tfe],  [fc>] 

their 

['6sS] 

[Be],  [tfe] 

us 

['as] 

[9S] 

you 

['ju:] 

[JU],   [J3] 

your 

['JuS] 

[JU],   [J9] 

we 

['wi:] 

[wi],  [wi] 

who 

['hu:] 

[hu]r,  [u],  [u] 

whom 

['hu  :m] 

[hum],  [um],  [urn] 

PREPOSITIONS 

Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

at 

['set] 

[9t] 

for 

['£>:] 

[fo],  [fa] 

8  After  voiced  sounds. 

4  After  voiceless 

sounds. 
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Strong  Forms 

Weak  Forms 

from 

[TjDm] 

[fiam],  [fjm] 

into 

['intu:] 

[mta],5  [nta],5  [mtu],8  [ntu]6 

of 

[W] 

[3V] 

to 

[;tu:] 

[tu],6  [to],6  [tu]6 

CONNECTIVES 

Strong  Forms  Weak  Forms 


and 

['send] 

[and],  [an],  [nd],  [n] 

as 

['sez] 

[9Z] 

but 

['bAt] 

[bat] 

for 

[To:] 

[fo],  [fa] 

nor 

['no:] 

Mi  M 

or 

i'oi] 

[o],  M 

that7 

['fet] 

[Sat]7 

than 

['ton] 

[San] 

what 

[;MDt] 

[Mat] 

Assimilation.  The  production  of  sounds  may  be  affected  by 
the  nature  of  adjacent  sounds  in  a  process  called  assimilation. 
When  sounds  affect  the  sound  that  follows  them,  the  process  is 
called  progressive  assimilation.  The  influence  of  p  on  d  in 
hoped  ['houpt],  of  v  on  s  in  gloves  ['gLvvz],  of  t  on  the  z  of  is  [iz] 
in  the  phrase  it's  time  [its  'taim]  are  examples  of  progressive 
assimilation. 

When  sounds  affect  the  sound  that  precedes  them,  the 
process  is  called  regressive  assimilation.  The  influence  of  p 
on  the  z  of  news  ['nju:z]  in  newspaper  ['nju-speipa],  of  b  on  s 
in  gooseberry,  ['gu:zbaii],  and  of  t  on  d  and  then  of  t  on  z  in  the 
phrase  used  to  ['ju-st  tu],  meaning  accustomed  to,  shows  regres- 
sive assimilation. 


5  Before  consonants. 
fi  Before  vowels. 

7  When  that  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  strong  form  is  used.     Note  the 
difference  in  use:  That  house  that  I  mentioned,  ['<5sBt  'haus  Sat  ai  'men$ond]. 
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When  adjacent  sounds  affect  each  other  mutually  and  dis- 
appear leaving  in  their  place  a  third  sound  that  may  be  unlike 
the  original  sounds,  the  process  is  called  progressive-regressive- 
reciprocal  assimilation.  The  su  of  pressure,  the  deu  of  grandeur, 
and  the  ti  of  question  all  originally  contained  the  j  of  French. 
The  sounds  have  now  assimilated  to  ['p-ieja],  ['gjsend39],  and 
['kwestSan].  In  a  similar  manner,  the  assimilation  of  n  and  g 
in  words  such  as  wing  and  thing  has  resulted  in  a  sound  which 
is  neither  n  nor  g  but  an  entirely  different  sound  [rj]  which 
does  not  appear  in  English  spelling. 

While  assimilation  adds  to  the  ease  of  producing  sounds, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  over-assimilation  which  may 
obscure  meaning.  I'm  going  to  [aim  'goirj  tu]  becoming 
[aim  'gAna]  or  did  you  eat  [did  ju  'i-t]  becoming  [rd3i-t]  may 
be  almost  unintelligible  (in  rapid  speech). 

Intonation.  Every  language  is  said  to  have  its  own  tune 
or  melody.  This  melody,  which  is  its  most  subtle  character- 
istic, is  called  intonation.  Teaching  this  delicate  aspect  of 
language  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  linguistic  prob- 
lems. We  are  indebted  to  a  German  linguistic  scholar,  Profes- 
sor Hermann  Klinghardt,  for  simplifying  the  task  materially. 

Professor  Klinghardt  evolved  a  system  of  marking  by  dots 
that  aids  us  greatly  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  English, 
French,  and  German  intonation.  In  this  intoning  system, 
which  is  relatively  simple,  a  horizontal  line,  known  as  a 
measuring  line,  is  used  to  indicate  the  normal  pitch  of  the 
voice.  A  heavy  dot  •  indicates  a  stressed  syllable;  a  light 
dot  •  shows  an  unstressed  syllable.  A  dot  is  used  for  every 
syllable,  and  the  last  stressed  syllable  has  what  is  known  as  a 
down-glide r    9    ■. 

Examples 


press,  —3 

express,  — '-$- 

expressing, 
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There  are  two  main  tendencies  that  characterize  English 
intonation : 

1.  A  complete  thought  ends  with  a  falling  inflection,  or  down- 
glide. 

Examples 

He  is  'here.  — i^4- 

She  has  a  'brown  'book.  — *•**  j 

The  same  principle  holds  when  a  question  begins  with  a 
question  word. 

Examples 

'Why  are  you  'going?      **  *?. — 
'When  did  he 'come?       *") — 

2.  A  rising  inflection,  or  up-glide,  is  used  to  indicate  an  incom- 
plete thought  or  a  question  that  does  not  begin  with  a  question 
word. 

Examples 

Ar'riving  at  a  con'clusion,  -^-_ 12 — 

Are  you  'ready?        ^ 


EXERCISES  IN  INTONATION 

1.  Read  the  following  phrases  and  sentences,  indicating  the  in- 
tonation : 

(a)  I've  finished  the  book. 

(6)  Let's  leave  early. 

(c)  Despite  the  bad  weather 

(d)  Is  such  a  procedure  wise? 

(e)  Why  are  they  going? 
(/)  If,  however 

(g)  When  is  the  meeting? 

(h)  Surprised  at  his  displeasure 

(i)  She  read  the  letter  aloud. 

(j)  If  you  go 

2.  Compose  five  short  sentences  and  indicate  the  intonation  for 
them. 

3.  Write  the  intonation  for  your  own  name. 

4.  Intone  the  following  sentence  in  four  different  ways:  Where 
are  you  going?  (Note  how  the  meaning  is  changed  with  each  change 
of  intonation.) 
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5.  Compose  five  questions  not  beginning  with  question  words. 
Intone  them. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Select  a  paragraph  from  pages  280  to  289.  Indicate  all  the  weak 
forms  that  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  reading  it. 

2.  List  five  examples  of  assimilation  that  you  have  heard  or  used 
within  the  last  few  hours. 

3.  List  five  examples  of  over-assimilation  that  you  commonly  hear. 

4.  If  you  were  teaching  beginning  reading,  how  would  you  teach 
the  correct  use  of  strong  and  weak  forms? 

5.  Try  to  find  a  speaker  who  uses  French  or  some  other  foreign 
language  as  a  native  language.  Ask  him  to  say  a  number  of  short 
sentences  in  whatever  language  he  selects.  Compare  the  intona- 
tion of  these  sentences  with  that  of  English  for  the  same  sentences. 
Using  Klinghardt  markings,  indicate  the  intonation  patterns  for 
both  languages. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Analysis  of  English  Vowels 


A  vowel  may  be  defined  as  a  practically  uninterrupted  flow 
of  voiced,  or  vocalized,  breath.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  a  particular  vowel  is  the  result  of  positions  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  jaw.  These  positions  determine  the  size  of  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
resonators  in  the  production  of  vowel  sounds.  Any  modifica- 
tion in  the  mouth-position  will  result  in  a  change  in  the  vowel 
sound.  Sometimes  a  physical  condition  will  make  it  impossible 
to  achieve  a  clear,  resonant  tone  on  vowel  sounds ;  for  the  most 
part,  however,  inaccurate  production  of  vowels  is  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  of  how  they  are  made,  plus  inability  to  hear  the 
subtle  differences  between  sounds. 

Classification  of  vowels.  Vowels  are  usually  classified  in 
two  ways:  (1)  according  to  the  part  of  the  tongue  used  in 
producing  them;  and  (2)  according  to  the  position  of  the 
tongue. 

They  are  called  front,  back,  and  mid  vowels,  depending  on 
whether  they  are  made  with  the  front,  the  back,  or  the  middle 
of  the  tongue. 

Vowels  are  referred  to  as  high,  half -high,  half -low,  and  low, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  producing  them. 

Consult  the  Chart  of  English  Vowels  on  page  133,  to  see 
the  relative  positions  of  these  vowels  on  the  vowel  scale. 
Memorize  the  sentences  indicated  on  the  chart  for  the  vowel 
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sounds.  You  will  find  sentences  easier  to  remember  than 
isolated  sounds. 

Practice  the  scale  with  a  mirror.  Observe  closely  the 
changes  that  take  place  as  you  descend  the  scale.  The 
tip  of  the  tongue  should  touch  the  lower  front  teeth  in 
producing  all  vowels  except  [u:]  and  [u].  For  these  two 
sounds,  the  tongue  is  high  at  the  back  and  does  not  touch 
anything  at  the  tip. 

Vowel  length.  The  problem  of  length  or  quantity  in  Eng- 
lish vowels  is  a  complex  one.  Even  in  the  speech  of  the  same 
speaker,  there  may  be  slight  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
same  vowel,  depending  upon  sentence  stress.  For  practical 
purposes  vowels  are  classified  as  long,  half-long,  or  short. 
The  long  vowels,  shown  with  two  dots  following  them,  are: 
[i:,  u:,  d:,  a:,  and  3:].  When  these  vowels  become  half  long, 
they  are  followed  by  one  dot  instead  of  two.  The  short  vowels 
[1,  e,  3d,  u,  d,  a,  and  9]  are  usually  not  marked.  The  vowel  [a], 
while  generally  considered  short,  is  a  variable  sound,  some- 
times lengthened.     In  this  book  it  is  treated  as  a  short  vowel. 

RULES  GOVERNING  VOWEL  LENGTH 

1.  The  long  vowels  are  fully  lengthened: 

(a)  When  they  are  followed  by  a  voiced  consonant  in  a 
stressed  syllable,  as  in:  bead  [rbi:d],  cool  ['ku:l],  call 
['korl],  calm  [rka:m],  and  word  [rw3:d]. 

(b)  When  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  stress  group,  as  in: 
agree  on  it  [s'gii:  |  Dn  it];  review  the  matter  [n'vju:  |  Ss 
'msetslJ;  the  law  of  the  land  [Sa  'b:  |  3V  S3  'bend]]; 
a  bazaar  that  was  held  [3  ba'za:  |  Sot  wsz  'held)]; 
incur  the  anger  [in'k3:  [  Si  'aBrjgoj]. 

(c)  When  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  breath  group,  i.e., 
before  a  pause,  as  in:  the  loss  of  the  key  [Ss  Ids  sv  Ss 
'ki:||];  the  hungry  crew  [Ss  'hArjgiiT  'kiu:||];  a  good  car 
[3  'gud  'ka:||];  a  small  flaw  [3  'sniD:l  'fb:||"|;  an  expen- 
sive fur  [sn  iks'pensiv  rf 3 : 1 1  ] . 
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2.  Note  that  when  a  long  vowel  is  followed  by  a  nasal 
consonant  or  1  immediately  followed  by  a  voiceless  consonant 
in  the  same  word,  it  is  slightly  shorter  in  length  than  before  a 
voiced  consonant.  Compare :  fall  ['fo  :1]  with  fault  [Td  :lt] ; 
ivalls  ['wd:1z]  with  waltz  ['wo:lts];  Vaughan  ['vo:n]  with  vaunt 
['vomt];  and  burnt  [rb3:nt]  with  burned  ['b3:nd].  No  varia- 
tion in  length  is  indicated  in  such  cases. 

3.  The  long  vowels  become  half  long  when  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  voiceless  consonant  in  a  stressed  syllable,  as  in: 
meat  ['rni-t];  scoop  [rsku-p];  caught  ['ko-t];  art  ['a-t];  and 
nurse  ['n3-s]. 

4.  Long  vowels  may  be  optionally  lengthened  when  they 
immediately  precede  a  weak  vowel  in  the  same  word,  as  in: 
being  ['bi(:)irj];  doing  ['du(:)irj];  and  gnawing  ['n3(:)irj];  or 
['biirj],  ['ding],  and  ['noin]. 

5.  Long  vowels  usually  lose  their  length  in  unstressed  syl- 
lables, as  in:  meander  [mi'senda];  united  [ju'naitid];  autumnal 
[o'tAmnal];  and  artistic  [a'tistik]. 

6.  While  the  short  vowels  are  not  usually  marked  for  length, 
they  follow  the  general  tendency  of  long  vowels,  that  is,  they 
are  slightly  longer  before  a  voiced  consonant  than  before  a 
voiceless  one  in  a  stressed  syllable.  Compare:  hid  ['hid] 
with  hit  ['hit];  ten  ['ten]  with  set  ['set];  man  ['msen]  with 
mat  ['mset];  could  ['kud]  with  cook  ['kuk];  cog  ['kag]  with 
cot  ['kut];  and  bud  [T>Ad]  with  bluff  ['bLvf]. 

Foreign  students  are  frequently  helped  by  indicating  with 
one  dot  (•)  this  variation  in  the  length  of  short  vowels.  Ger- 
mans, for  example,  who  are  accustomed  to  long  vowels  before 
voiceless  consonants  are  sometimes  confused  by  the  subtle 
difference  in  the  length  of  short  vowels  in  English. 
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FRONT  VOWELS 

[i:] 
The  sound  [i:]  is  the  highest  sound  in  English;1  the  tongue 
is  raised  in  front  toward  the  hard  palate.     Be  sure  to  use  a 
mirror  when  practicing.     Notice  in  making  this  sound: 

1.  that  the  lips  are  spread  slightly; 

2.  that  the  teeth  almost  touch; 

3.  that  the  front  of  the  tongue  forms  a  high,  tense  arch 
toward  the  front  of  the  hard  palate. 

If  the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  allowed  to  relax,  the  sound  [i:], 
instead  of  being  a  brilliant  one,  will  be  dull  and  will  have 
some  of  the  quality  of  the  lax  mid  vowel,  [3]. 

Many  persons  when  saying  [i:]  make  what  is  known  as  an 
off-glide.  In  other  words,  they  make  two  sounds  instead  of 
one  for  the  pure  vowel.  It  is  particularly  easy  to  acquire 
this  mispronunciation  of  the  vowel  before  the  sound  [1].  In 
words  like  feel  ['fi:l]  and  meal  ['mill],  listen  carefully  for  the 
difference  between  the  correct  pronunciation,  [i:],  and  the 
incorrect  one,  [is]  or  [1:3].     This  fault  is  called  fracturing. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'i-t 

eat 

'bi:m 

beam 

^: 

she 

'fi:ld 

field 

'ii:d 

read 

rtai:z 

trees 

'li:n 

lean 

'di  :mz 

deems 

'gli:m 

gleam 

'pli:z 

please 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

key  kneeling 

seen  dealing 

grieve  east 

eagle  fleet 

mean  police 

1  Height  refers  not  to  pitch,  but  to  tongue-placement. 
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3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  oa    'si'.njsz    ji'si:vd    Ss    'ki:z    n    (5s    'si:l|| 

(b)  'sAm  'pi-pl  bi'li:vd  Sst  o'i  'iivnin  'mi-tirj  w3z  'tu:  't>j:i*f !| 

(c)  S3   'fli:irj    '6i-f  di'si:vd    03   'pi-pl  wiS   'grelt   'i:z|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  speakers  agreed  to  read  the  theological  treatises, 

(b)  It  was  easy  to  see  the  green  costumes  in  the  scene. 

(c)  We  planted  the  sweet  peas  between  the  cedar  trees  and  the 
stream. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
All  evils  are  equal  when  they  are  extreme. 

— Corneille 

(6) 
The  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name,  is  that  of  pur- 
suing our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it. 

— John  Stuart  Mill 

(e) 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought. 

—Christopher  Pearse  Cranch 

(d) 

Freedom  suppressed  and  again  regained  bites  with  keener 
fangs  than  freedom  never  endangered. 

— Cicero 

w 

Speak  not  at  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have  somewhat  to  speak; 
care  not  for  the  reward  of  your  speaking,  but  simply  and  with 
undivided  mind  for  the  truth  of  your  speaking. 

— Carlyle 

[i] 

In  producing  the  sound  [i] ,  the  mouth  is  in  almost  the  same 
position  as  it  is  for  [i:],  but  the  tongue  is  less  tense,  with  the 
arch  slightly  lower. 
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If  [i]  is  lengthened  into  [i:],  the  pronunciation  may  sound 
foreign.  Italian-,  French-,  and  Spanish-speaking  people,  for 
example,  frequently  have  difficulty  in  producing  the  short 
English  vowel  [i]  because  this  sound  does  not  occur  in  most 
European  languages. 

Too  great  relaxation  in  making  the  sound  produces  a  glide, 
resulting  in  [13]  instead  of  [1];  hence,  fill  [Til]  becomes  ['fial]. 
Further  relaxation  of  the  tongue  results  in  [3],  and  will  ['wil] 
becomes  [wsl].  Practice  with  a  mirror.  Note  what  happens 
when  your  tongue  is  too  low,  or  too  high,  or  too  relaxed. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'siks 

'bid 

lip 

'mint 

'siv 


six 

bid 

lip 

mint 

sieve 


lit! 

sir) 
baitiS 
mils 
wimsn 


little 

sing 

British 

miller 

women 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 


build 

filled 

civics 

inch 

ill 


quibble 

insipid 

myth 

syrup 

quick 


3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  S3    'iu:m    wsz    'dizmsl    in     03    'dim    'lart|| 

(b)  it    wsz    'difikslt    tu    'intust    03    'witnis    in    Si    'i$u:| 

(c)  Ss    'sirjs    wsz    m'vaftid    ts    'sirj    3t     (5s    'sivik    'sentsl 


4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  tourists  visited  fifteen  cities  on  a  trip  in  the  Middle 

West. 
(6)   This  is  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  classes  in  English  and  in 

history, 
(c)   The  gift  was  a  book  which  contained  many  myths. 
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5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve  them;  if  you 
have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  their  defi- 
ciencies. 

— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(b) 
He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance,  is  guilty  of  all 
the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces. 

— Samuel  Johnson 
(c) 
To  whom,  in  vision  clear, 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear, 
Like  mountain-tops  whose  mists  have  rolled  away. 

— Wordsworth 
(d) 
Wit  consists  in  knowing  the  resemblance  of  things  which 
differ,  and  the  difference  of  things  which  are  alike. 

— Madame  de  Stael 

w 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill ! 

— Pope 

(i)  and  (it) 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  in  English  are  usually  unstressed;  be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  stress,  the  vowels  in  them  are  weak.  In 
an  effort  to  be  precise,  many  speakers  stress  these  weak  syl- 
lables. In  so  doing,  they  tend  to  equalize  the  stress  incor- 
rectly, thereby  achieving  pedantic,  artificial  speech. 

Speakers  who  always  use  [s]  in  such  prefixes  as  those  that 
follow  give  the  effect  of  slurred  or  indistinct  speech.  While 
there  may  be  slight  deviations  in  the  speech  of  the  same 
speaker  in  the  same  sentence,  in  general  the  following  prefixes 
preferably  are  pronounced  with  [1]  rather  than  with  [i :]  or  [3] . 

The  prefixes  that  take  (1)  rather  than  (i:)  or  (3)  are: 

de  as  in  deceive  [di'si  :v] 
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be  as  in  believe  [bi'li  :v] 
se  as  in  select  [si'lekt] 
e  as  in  enough  [YnAf] 
re  as  in  receive  [ii'si:v] 

In  unstressed  suffixes,  the  sound  of  the  weak  vowel  is  pref- 
erably (i)  in  the  following: 

ed  as  in  seated  ['si-tid] 
et  as  in  market  ['ma-kit] 
it  as  in  credit  ['kaedit] 
est  as  in  lowest  ['loist] 
less  as  in  voiceless  ['vdisIis] 
ness  as  in  goodness  ['gudnis] 

Such  spellings  as  y,  ie,  and  ly  are  shown  by  Webster  to 
have  the  (i)  of  will.  The  sound  is  actually  a  little  more 
relaxed  than  (i);  therefore  it  is  shown  phonetically  with  a 
tongue  modifier  (it).  A  very  short  (i)  may  be  substituted, 
but  a  long  (i :)  should  be  avoided. 

y  as  in  very  [Veji-r] 
ly  as  in  lovely  ['IavIi-t] 
ie  as  in  lassie  ['lsesi-r] 

[e] 

In  narrow  transcription  of  English  the  letter  [e]  is  written 
with  the  tongue  modifier  [e-r].  The  original  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  e  in  the  old  Roman  Alphabet  was  made 
with  the  tongue  somewhat  higher  than  the  sound  of  [e]  in 
English  today.  The  sound  [e:]  may  be  found  in  many  Euro- 
pean languages,  but  not  in  English. 

[e]  is  a  tense  sound,  but  the  jaw  is  slightly  lower  than  for 
[i] ;  the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  lower  than  it  is  for  the  preceding 
sound,  also. 

Practice  [i:],  [i],  and  [e]  with  a  mirror,  noting  carefully  the 
changes  in  tongue  and  jaw  position. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'fiet  fret  'ied  read 

'lest  lest  't$ejr$  cherish 

'ment  meant  'me^d  measure 

di'pend  depend  'kwestjan  question 

'setl  settle  di'fens  defense 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription ; 

pleasure  head 

fell  yes 

wreck  said 

many  tenant 

selling  metal 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Si     end3i'nia     W9Z     'envias     av     Si     ad'vent$az     av     iz 
'fiendz|| 

(b)  Sa    'dsenaial    kan'tendid    Sat    iz    'men    had     'not     'sent 
Sa    'teligja3m|| 

(c)  'ten    'men    pjo'testid    Sat    Sa    'tests    in    sep'temba    had 
'not    bin    'tSekt|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  weather  was  unsettled  at  seven  on  Wednesday. 
(6)  The  editor  read  about  the  exploits  of  the  eleven  explorers, 
(c)   Helen  directed  Ted's  attention  to  the  twenty  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

Every  man  is  either  well  or  ill,  according  as  he  finds  himself. 
Not  he  whom  another  thinks  content,  but  he  is  content  indeed, 
that  thinks  he  is  so  himself. 

— Montaigne 

(&) 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  understood. 

— Addison 
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(c) 

Sloth  is  the  tempter  that  beguiles,  and  expels  from  paradise. 

— A.  B.  Alcott 

(d) 

Integrity  is  better  than  charity.  The  gods  approve  of  the 
depth  and  not  of  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

— Socrates 
(e) 

The  first  time  I  read  an  excellent  book,  it  is  to  me  just  as  if 
I  had  gained  a  new  friend:  when  I  read  over  a  book  I  have 
perused  before,  it  resembles  the  meeting  with  an  old  one. 

— Goldsmith 

[e:] 

In  English  this  sound  is  almost  invariably  used  as  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  in  such  words  as  air  ['eo]  and  fare 
f'feS],     It  is,  therefore,  listed  under  diphthongs  on  page  147. 

[se]  is  a  low,  tense  vowel.  The  tongue  is  only  slightly 
arched  in  front;  the  mouth  is  quite  wide  open,  and  the  soft 
palate  is  raised. 

Since  this  sound  does  not  occur  in  many  European  lan- 
guages, it  is  a  difficult  one  for  foreigners.  In  American  speech 
it  is  frequently  nasalized,  or  lengthened,  or  nasalized  and  then 
lengthened,  or  diphthongized.  Thus,  for  the  foreigner,  man 
['msen]  may  become  ['man]  or  ['main];  for  the  American,  the 
same  word  may  become  ['msen],  ['m8e:n],  ['ma^in],  ['msean], 
or  [meon]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'hsev 

have 

'flaet 

flat 

rka3t$ 

catch 

in'tsekt 

intact 

'aektiv 

active 

'skasetS 

scratch 

'aetik 

attic 

'maentl 

mantle 

'faekt  fact  'saendwitjiz    sandwiches 
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2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

an  scatter 

ant  band 

jam  glands 

scamper  mangle 

tramp  amble 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'saeliT    hsed    9    'plaed    'ha3rjk9t$if    Mit$    'ni2et$t    ho    'baeg|| 

(b)  (5a  'm&mdsdi  9V  Si  3em9't3:z  waz  'aerjgad  bol  S9 
'faekt    Sat    a3m3;t3:z    wa    'ba:d    o-tg'maetikgli-rH 

(c)^S9  'taaevtaz  W9i  'aegi9veitid  bal  Si  'aeiagant  'maengj: 
9v    S9    'maen    in    Si    'a-t    'gsel3JiT|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  captain  will  have  to  change  his  plans  if  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  battalion. 

(6)  The  man,  who  was  happy  about  the  outcome  of  the  matter, 
had  a  candid  and  affable  manner. 

(c)  The  examiners  evaluated  the  averages  that  had  been  gath- 
ered. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputation  like  its  shadow. 
The  shadow  is  what  we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 

(&) 

For  each  man  to  be  a  standard  to  himself  is  most  excellent 
for  the  good,  but  for  the  bad  it  is  the  worst  of  all  things. 

— Homer 

(c) 
We   commonly   slander   through   vanity   more   often   than 
through  malice. 

— La  Rochefoucauld 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  burns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

— Henry  Timrod 
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(e) 

If  only  men  would  be  mad  in  the  same  fashion  and  conform- 
ably, they  might  manage  to  agree  fairly  well  together. 

— Francis  Bacon 

M 

This  is  the  last  of  the  front  vowels.  The  arch  of  the  tongue 
is  low,  and  the  jaw  is  dropped  considerably.  Some  pho- 
neticians regard  [a]  as  a  short  vowel;  others,  as  long.  The 
sound  tends  to  vary  somewhat,  becoming  slightly  longer  before 
a  voiced  consonant  and  remaining  short  before  a  voiceless 
consonant.  It  is  shown  throughout  this  book  as  a  short 
vowel. 

[a]  is  a  particularly  controversial  sound.  In  preferred  Brit- 
ish pronunciation  it  occurs  only  as  the  first  element  in  the 
diphthong  [ai],  as  in  my  ['mai].  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  American  usage,  however,  to  accept  [a]  as  a  pure  vowrel  in 
syllables  ending  in  the  sounds  of  [f],  as  in  half  ['haf];  [6]  as  in 
path  ['pa6];  [s]  as  in  class  ['klas];  [sk],  as  in  ask  ['ask];  and 
[sp]  in  grasp  [giasp].  [a]  is  also  used  in  such  words  as  dance 
['dans],  advance  [ad'vans],  said  commander  [ka'manda]  in  Amer- 
ican speech. 

In  Jones's  Dictionary,  such  words  as  those  listed  above 
are  all  indicated  phonetically  as  containing  the  vowel  [a:]. 
In  American  speech  we  hear  at  least  three  variations  of  this 
vowel.  In  vulgar  speech  the  sound  is  [ae] ;  in  colloquial  speech, 
[se].  In  between  the  colloquial  American  and  the  preferred 
British  [a:]  is  the  pure  vowel  [a],  used  by  many  American 
speakers  in  generally  acceptable  speech.  This  sound  is  called 
the  "intermediate"  vowel,  and  sometimes,  a  little  scornfully, 
the  "compromise"  sound.  At  any  rate,  no  matter  what  its 
cognomen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  sounds  of  standard 
English  usage. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'$aft  shaft  ad'vans        advance 

'laf  laugh  'glans  glance 
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'kjaft         craft  'haf  half 

'g.iant        grant  kg'mand       command 

'pa0  path  'kaf  calf 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

ask  past 

mast  answer 

after  trance 

basket  chance 

advantage  staff 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'haf    3v    (fo    'pad    W9Z    k9n/si:ld|| 

(b)  hiz    'k.iaftsm9n$ip    ka'mandid    9'ten$9n|| 

(c)  09    'last    'klas    W9Z    in    'se$9n    'otmliT    'haf    3n    'atte|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  Francis  asked  his  classmates  to  go  to  a  dance. 

(6)  The  children  laughed  as  the  prancing  pony  passed  them 

on  the  grass, 
(c)   As  he  answered,  he  glanced  over  his  glasses. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 
If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why  chance  may  crown  me. 

— Shakespeare 
(6) 
I  bid  him  look  into  the  lives  of  all  men,  as  into  a  mirror,  and 
to  take  example  to  himself  from  others. 

— Terence 
(c) 
Eternal  Deities, 
Who  rule  the  World  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  Time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass. 


(d) 
Every  advantage  has  its  disadvantage. 


-Dryden 


-Unknown 
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W 

Things  bygone  are  the  only  things  that  last: 
The  present  is  mere  grass,  quick-mown  away; 
The  Past  is  stone,  and  stands  forever  fast. 

— Eugene  Lee-Hamilton 

6.  Compare  your  pronunciation  of  the  sound  [a]  with  that  of  your 
friends. 

7.  What  pronunciation  is  given  to  [a]  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  you  come? 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  USE 
OF  THE  FRONT  VOWELS 

1.  Using  the  stressed  vowel  in  each  case,  list  the  following  words 
in  order.  Place  those  with  the  same  vowel  sound  together  and 
those  with  the  highest  vowel  sound  first: 


speech 

plead 

kept 

steep 

candy 

path 

pity 

six 

letter 

theme 

bean 

city 

tack 

cent 

amber 

deed 

bitter 

edge 

ask 

glass 

attic 

dance 

hanger 

ash 

speed 

end 

crib 

field 

pretty 

thick 

fled 

carry 

basket 

sense 

sand 

better 

sped 

grass 

gentle 

credit 

2.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  front  vowel  sounds. 
What  are  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  composing  such  sen- 
tences? 

3.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 


'si:l 

seal 

'sil 

sill 

'fi:l 

feel 

'fil 

fill 

'fi-t 

feat 

'fit 

fit 

'bi:d 

bead 

'bid 

bid 

'mi:l 

meal 

'mil 

mill 

'li:n 

lean 

'lint 

lint 

'A\i-t 

wheat 

'wit 

wit 

'dii  :m 

dream 

'dnft 

drift 

'hi:d 

heed 

'hid 

hid 

'hi-t 

heat 

'hit 

hit 
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4.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 


'dm 

din 

'den 

den 

'tin 

tin 

'ten 

ten 

'dint 

dint 

'dent 

dent 

'lint 

lint 

'lent 

lent 

'mint 

mint 

'ment 

meant 

'tint 

tint 

'tent 

tent 

'sind 

sinned 

'send 

send 

'wind 

wind 

'went 

went 

'fin 

fin 

'fen 

fen 

'intS 

inch 

'end 

end 

5.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 


'send 

send 

'ssend 

sand 

'ten 

ten 

'tsen 

tan 

'men 

men 

'msen 

man 

'd3em 

gem 

'd3aem 

jam 

'net 

net 

'naet 

gnat 

'fend 

fend 

'fsend 

fanned 

'lent 

lent 

'lsend 

land 

'hed 

head 

'hasd 

had 

'led 

led 

'lsed 

lad 

'mentl 

mental 

'msentl 

mantle 

6.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison : 


'sent 

ant 

'ant 

aunt 

'set 

at 

'ask 

ask 

'bsen 

ban 

'bask 

bask 

'klsen 

clan 

'klas 

class 

'vsen 

van 

'vast 

vast 

'lsend 

land 

'lans 

lance 

'msen 

man 

kg'mand 

command 

'glsend 

gland 

'glans 

glance 

'psen 

pan 

'pa0 

path 

'stsemp 

stamp 

'staf 

staff 

7.  List  the  number  of  different  spellings  you  can  find  to  represent 
each  front  vowel  in  the  vowel  scale. 
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BACK  VOWELS 

[u:] 

This  is  the  highest  and  most  tense  of  the  back  vowels. 
Exaggerate  the  rounding  of  your  lips  in  producing  this  sound. 
Your  tongue  should  be  high  in  the  back,  not  touching  anything 
at  the  tip. 

Try  not  to  diphthongize  this  sound,  especially  before  1,  as  in 
school  ['sku  :1]  and  pool  ['pu  :1] .  They  should  not  be  pronounced 
['skuol]  and  ['pu§l].  To  avoid  this  error  when  you  are  prac- 
ticing [u:],  keep  your  lips  in  position  for  a  second  after  you 
have  stopped  saying  it. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'Sik  shoe  'hu:  who 

'ku:  coo  'skiu:  screw 

'bu-t  boot  'u:z  ooze 

'tu:l  tool  'lu:m  loom 

'wu:  woo  'kju:n  croon 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

spoon  rude 

truth  plumed 

moon  roof 

zoo  chew 

whose  choose 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'd^wYp    hsed    t3    't$u:z    bi'twi:n    'tu:    '$eldz    sv    'blu:|| 

(6)  S3    ks'nu:    ksd    bi    'si:n    in    So    'mu:nlalt|| 

(c)   (5a    'giu-p    'plsend    t3    'mu:v    ts    Ss    'kAntiiT    in    'd3u:n|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  children  went  through  two  rooms  of  the  schoolhouse 
before  they  found  the  loom. 

(b)  A  group  of  youthful  recruits  went  for  a  cruise. 

(c)  The  pool  was  pleasant  in  the  afternoon. 
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5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
Truth  is  inclusive  of  all  the  virtues,  is  older  than  sects  or 
schools,  and,  like  charity,  more  ancient  than  mankind. 

— A.  B.  Alcott 
(6) 
'Tis  noon;  a  calm,  unbroken  sleep 
Is  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep. 

— George  D.  Prentice 
(c) 
I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  Moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heav'n's  wide  pathless  way; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

— Milton 
(d) 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

— Wordsworth 

w 

Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 

— Dryden 

[ju:]2 

In  the  production  of  the  consonant  [j],  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  until  it  nearly  touches  the  hard  palate.  After 
a  voiced  sound  is  made,  the  tongue  glides  to  the  position 
for  [u:]. 

In  good  usage,  the  pronunciation  [ju:]  is  used  when  u  is 

2  Because  the  combination  of  the  consonant  [j'J  and  the  vowel  [u:]  is  so  fre- 
quently thought  of  as  one  sound,  [ju:],  words  containing  these  sounds  are  con- 
sidered here.     See  page  191  for  the  consonant  [j]. 
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initial,  as  in  unit  ['ju:nit],  use  [rju:z],  and  uvula  ['juivjub]; 
the  sound  [ju:]  is  also  used  preferably  after  the  consonants 
[t,  d,  and  n]  in  such  words  as  tune  ['tju:n],  duke  ['dju-k],  and 
new  ['nju:]. 

[ju:]  never  follows  [1]  or  [j]  if  these  are  preceded  by  other 
consonants  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  prude  ['p.iu:d],  plume 
['plu:m],  truly  ['t.iu:liT],  and  blue  ['blu:].  The  sound  is  always 
[u:]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'fjU-t$3 

future 

'fju:9l 

fuel 

'kjuilinaaiT 

culinary 

'dju-k 

duke 

'tjurzdiT 

Tuesday 

Vju: 

view 

rju-sid3 

usage 

'bju-tiT 

beauty 

'nju:z 

news 

'ju:nit 

unit 

te  the  followin 

g  words  in 

phonetic  transcription: 

cue 

usury 

suit 

dew 

new 

fuse 

usual 

beautiful 

duty 

music 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  /fju:mz    is'keipt    fi9m    (59    rb3:nig    'fju:9l|i 

(b)  9    'ju-0    hu    g'kAmpgnid    ?)9    'dju-k    9/sju:md    (59    'dju-tiz 
9V    9    'tju-t9|| 

(c)  (59    'fju-t$9.i     9v    Si     msti'tju-$9n    W9Z    di'pend9nt    9rpDii 
't$emd3iz    in    its    kDnsti'tju-$9n|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  substitute  forgot  his  cue  in  the  new  musical  comedy. 

(b)  The  manufacturer  produced  cellulose,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions. 

(c)  Only  a  few  of  the  students  from  the  institute  knew  the 
tune. 
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5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
Enough  of  mournful  melodies,  my  lute! 
Be  henceforth  joyous,  or  be  henceforth  mute. 

— William  Watson 
to 
The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful,  and  sometimes  more 
so. 

— Matilda  Betham-Edwards 
(c) 
Of  the  "real"  universe  we  know  nothing,  except  that  there 
exist  as  many  versions  of  it  as  there  are  perceptive  minds. 
Each  man  lives  alone  in  his  private  universe. 

—Gerald  Bullett 

(d) 

A  university — an  institution  consciously  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  solution  of  problems,  the  critical  appreci- 
ation of  achievement,  and  the  training  of  men  at  a  really  high 
level. 

—Abraham  Flexner 

m 

The  language  of  tones  belongs  equally  to  all  mankind,  and 
melody  is  the  absolute  language  in  which  the  musician  speaks 
to  every  heart. 

— Richard  Wagner 

[u] 

This  is  also  a  high  back  vowel,  but  the  tongue  is  more  re- 
laxed, the  lips  are  less  closely  rounded,  and  the  mouth  is  more 
widely  open  than  it  is  for  [u :] . 

This  sound  is  sometimes  diphthongized  when  it  should  be 
a  pure  vowel;  hence,  could  ['kud],  becomes  ['kuad].  If  the 
lips  are  unrounded  and  the  tongue  too  relaxed,  [a]  is  some- 
times substituted  for  [u];  thus,  cookbook  ['kuk'buk],  becomes 

['kAk'bAk]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'gud  good  'lukirj         looking 

'buk  book  'hud  hood 
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'$ud  should  'pul  pull 

'put  put  'wul  wool 

'ku$9n        cushion  'fuJ  full 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

look  pulpit 

butcher  woolen 

rookery  mistook 

could  pulley 

bullet  push 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  wi    ouva'lukt    09    'poll    9V    'wud    'ni3    09    'nuk|| 

(6)  c59    'kuk    fa'gDt    ?>9    '$ug9|| 

(c)   it    W3Z    '0D-t    Sat    (fe    't$imniT    W9Z    'ful    9v    'sut|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  Look  over  the  book  on  football  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
good. 

(b)  They  undertook  to  put  the  hood  of  the  car  into  condition. 

(c)  Mary  took  the  cookies  and  the  cookbook,  didn't  she? 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

When  I  would  know  thee  .  .  .  my  thought  looks 
Upon  thy  well-made  choice  of  friends  and  books; 
Then  do  I  love  thee,  and  behold  thy  ends 
In  making  thy  friends  books,  and  thy  books  friends. 

— Ben  Jonson 

(b) 
The  music  of  the  brook  silenced  all  conversation. 

— Longfellow 

(c) 

He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will. 

— Calderon 

(d) 

True  goodness  springs  from  a  man's  own  heart.     All  men 
are  born  good. 

— Confucius 
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(e) 

The  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone; 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

— Unknown 

[o] 

The  sound  [o],  which  is  a  half -high,  rounded,  back  vowel,  is 
usually  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  [ofj]  in  English. 
It  is  preferably  a  pure  vowel  under  the  following  conditions: 
first,  when  it  is  used  in  an  unstressed  syllable,  as  in  omit 
[o'mit],  or  foment  [fo'ment] ;  and  second,  when  it  is  in  a  stressed 
syllable  followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable  beginning  with  a 
weak  vowel,  as  in  Noah  ['noa],  or  going  ['goirj].  Before  a 
voiced  sound,  however,  it  is  a  diphthong,  even  in  an  unstressed 
syllable,  as  in  windows  [Vindouz] ;  or  telephone  ['tehfoun]. 
In  narrow  transcription,  the  sound  is  written  with  a  tongue 
modifier  (ot)  to  show  that  the  tongue  should  be  relaxed. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE3 

1.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


o'mit 

omit 

ko'kem 

cocaine 

fo'ment 

foment 

jo'tAnda 

rotunda 

fo'netiks 

phonetics 

e  following  words 

i  in  phonetic  sci 

obey 

mosaic 

ditto 

mowing 

opine 

[d:] 

[d:]  may  be  classified  as  a  half -low,  rounded,  tense,  back 
vowel.     The  jaw  is  dropped  considerably,  and  the  lips  are 

3  Additional  practice  material  will  be  found  under  the  diphthong  [ou]  on  pages 
142-143. 
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protruded  and  rounded.  (Compare  the  position  of  the  lips 
with  the  position  for  [u:].) 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  sound  is  made  with  prac- 
tically no  rounding  of  the  lips.  In  some  New  York  speech 
the  arch  of  the  tongue  is  too  far  back  in  the  throat.  The 
mouth  should  form  an  ellipse  with  the  widest  section  running 
vertically. 

When  [d:]  is  the  last  sound  in  a  word,  [i]  should  not  be  in- 
serted if  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel.  Law  office 
['b:  'of is],  and  saw  it  ['so:  it],  are  frequently  pronounced  in- 
correctly ['1dm  'nfis],  and  ['so: j  it].     See  page  191. 

Avoid  diphthongizing  [o:].  Example:  ['6o-t]  should  not  be- 
come [r6D§t], 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'no :                gnaw 

'0D-t 

thought 

'foil               fall 

'd:d 

orb 

'so :                saw 

xstD:l 

stall 

'fo-tSanit        fortunate 

'ko-t 

caught 

'sD-t               sort 

ro  :di9ns 

audience 

te  the  following  words  in 

phonetic  transcription : 

laud 

waltz 

fraught 

vault 

dawn 

nautical 

scrawl 

thorn 

vaunt 

thaw 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  ^30^3    'so-t    t9    'meik    iz    'fo-tfcn    wiftaut    'fiD:d|| 

(b)  'd:1    wo    'ko:ld    to    cfe    'fo-t    9t    '<b:n|| 

(c)  §9     'f9:n     Vodtid    9'kiDS    §9     'b:n     'past     <59     'bD:ls9m 
/jfcji:z|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  judge  saw  that  Paul  was  audacious,  but  law-abiding. 

(b)  All  the  ball  players  were  caught  in  the  storm. 

(c)  Yawning  is  a  good  relaxing  exercise  for  the  jaw. 
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5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

Now  Autumn's  fire  burns  slowly  along  the  woods 
And  day  by  day  the  dead  leaves  fall  and  melt. 

— William  Allingham 
(&) 
Law  is  a  form  of  order,  and  good  law  must  necessarily  mean 
good  order. 

— Aristotle 
(c) 
Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be 
carried  to  an  excess  which  will  itself  need  reforming. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 

(d) 

The  most  fluent  talkers  or  most  plausible  reasoners  are  not 
always  the  justest  thinkers. 

— William  Hazlitt 

(«) 

True  glory  dwells  where  glorious  deeds  are  done, 
Where  great  men  rise  whose  names  athwart  the  dusk 
Of  misty  centuries  gleam  like  the  sun! 

— William  D.  Foulke 

w 

The  sound  [d]  may  be  classified  as  a  low,  slightly  rounded, 
semi-tense,  back  vowel.  The  lips  are  relaxed  slightly,  and 
the  jaw  is  well  lowered.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  relax  the 
lips  and  jaw  too  completely  for  this  sound,  which  has  more  of 
the  quality  of  [d:]  than  of  [a:].  Furthermore,  it  is  a  short 
vowel,  whereas  [d:]  and  [a:]  are  long. 

Many  speakers  are  inconsistent  in  their  use  of  this  sound, 
using  [d:]  in  some  words,  such  as  long  ['bin],  and  dog  [rdD:g], 
and  [a:]  in  others,  such  as  hot  ['ha-t],  and  not  ['na-t].  In  this 
type  of  speech,  the  phrase  not  a  fog  ['riDt  3  'fug]  becomes 
['na-t  9  'h:g]. 

[d]  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  mid  vowel  [a],  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  cot  ['kDt],  and  cut  ['kAt], 
and  stock  ['stuk],  and  stuck  ['stAk], 

Avoid  diphthongizing  [d]. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'hop         hop 

'nDlid3         knowledge 

'nDk         knock 

'won            wan 

'wd$         wash 

'soft             soft 

'dog         dog 

'poliS            polish 

'fltok        flock 

'klok            clock 

the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription 

odd 

wrong 

lock 

orange 

toss 

mock 

pomp 

coral 

doll 

body 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  So    st9rnDgj3f3    'lost    9    'koigl    'neklis    and    9    'wDt$|| 

(6)  Si    'ofisg    waz    'Jokt    Men    i    dis'kAV9d    09t    (59     'Ids    9V 

§9    'bondz    hgd    'not    bin    ii'pD-tid|| 
(c)    'd3Dn    'wi)t$t    <59    d3i/Dl9d3ist    ig'zaemm    <59    'hids    Dn    <59 

'iDk|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription. 

(a)  Coffee  and  chocolate  are  two  words  often  mispronounced. 

(b)  The  foreign  authorities  deemed  it  folly  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation. 

(c)  The  scholar's  property   consisted  mainly   of  volumes  of 
anthropology. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

O,  that  estates,  degrees  and  offices 

Were  not  derived  corruptly,  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer! 

— Shakespeare 

(6) 
Gossip  which  is  written  down  is  no  more  veracious  than 
gossip  which  flies  current  .  .  .  Gossip  is  none  the  less  gossip 
because  it  comes  from  venerable  antiquity. 

- — Mandell  Creighton 
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(c) 

Folly  is  wont  to  have  more  followers  and  comrades  than 
discretion. 

— Cervantes 

(d) 

The  conduct  of  a  wise  politician  is  ever  suited  to  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  Often  by  foregoing  a  part  he  saves  the  whole, 
and  by  yielding  in  a  small  matter  secures  a  greater. 

— Plutarch 

w 

Commerce!  beneath  whose  poison-breathing  shade 
No  solitary  virtue  dares  to  spring, 
But  Poverty  and  Wealth  with  equal  hand 
Scatter  their  withering  curses. 

— Shelley 

[a:] 

[a:]  is  a  low,  unrounded,  relaxed,  back  vowel.  The  jaw  is 
low,  and  the  lips  are  neutral.  This  sound  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  being  the  most  relaxed  in  mouth  position  of  all 
English  vowels. 

Many  Americans  are  criticized  for  their  faulty  production 
of  this  sound.  If  the  tongue  is  too  far  back,  the  sound  that 
results  is  called  a  dark  a  [a:»-];  if  the  lips  are  rounded,  the 
resulting  sound  is  frequently  [d:].  Father  [Ta.'tfe],  becomes 
['fan*}.,  or  ['foioV]. 

Another  faulty  pronunciation  is  the  substitution  of  [as] 
in  many  dialects.  For  example,  garden  ['ga:dn],  becomes 
['gaadn].  Before  nasal  consonants,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
nasalize  or  diphthongize  [a:].  Farm  ['fa:m],  becomes  ['farm], 
or  [TaSm]. 

In  New  England  speech,  the  intermediate  vowel  is  substi- 
tuted in  wTords  that  have  an  r  in  their  spelling.  Thus,  part 
['pa-t]  becomes  f'pa-t]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'a:  are  'pak  park 

'ha-p  harp  'sta-k  stark 
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'fa:  far  'pa-tns  partner 

'ka:m         calm  si'ga:  cigar 

'sa:m         psalm  'a-kitekt        architect 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

drama  tardy 

remark  artist 

almond  heart 

hearth  particle 

father  cart 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'tau    an    'va:ni$    'maid    <5a    't$a-t    Mit$    M3Z    'fatmd     in 
S3    'ja:d|| 

(b)  S3    't$a:m    sv    Ss     'djaims    wsz     'Inst    bi'ko:z    sv    'puaa 
a-tikju'lei^n    Dn    Sa    'pa-t    sv    tfe    'kast|| 

(c)  Si    'a-t    di'pa-tmsnt     'w3-kt    wiS     'gieft     'a:ddi     vn    Ss 
'ka:dz|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  sergeant  made  sarcastic  remarks  to  the  men  on  guard. 
(6)  The  fire  alarm  startled  Arthur  and  his  father,  who  were 

in  the  park, 
(c)   The  farmer  planted  Swiss  chard  and  parsley  in  the  garden. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(o) 

Take  from  our  hearts  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  you  take 
away  all  the  charm  of  life. 

— Rousseau 
(b) 
We  should  not  investigate  facts  by  the  light  of  arguments, 
but  arguments  by  the  light  of  facts. 

— Myson 
(c) 
Fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head  and  the  heart 
go  together. 

— Ruskin 

Can  art,  alas!  or  genius,  guide  the  head 

Where  truth  and  freedom  from  the  heart  are  fled? 

— Mark  Akenside 
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(e) 
And  you,  ye  stars, 
Who  slowly  begin  to  marshal, 
As  of  old,  in  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Your  distant,  melancholy  lines. 


— Matthew  Arnold 


ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 
BACK  VOWELS 

1.  Using  the  stressed  vowel  in  each  case,  list  the  following  words 
in  order.  Place  those  with  the  same  vowel  sound  together  and 
those  with  the  highest  vowel  sound  first: 


fluid 

jewel 

Sioux 

Worcester 

awe 

hotel 

paltry 

John 

pulley 

shawl 

brooks 

marsh 

drooping 

shooed 

comma 

proceed 

swan 

bullion 

ooze 

taut 

obey 

born 

yawn 

park 

foot 

farm 

alms 

pool 

schooling 

yarn 

hoop 

water 

truant 

coral 

fox 

tulle 

cauldron 

scholar 

choose 

scalding 

ractice  the  following  words  in 

pairs  for 

comparison : 

'glu: 

glue 

'gud 

good 

'Su: 

shoe 

'$ud 

should 

'bu  :m 

boom 

'buk 

book 

'pu:l 

pool 

'pul 

pull 

'furl 

fool 

'ful 

full 

'tu:l 

tool 

'tuk 

took 

'hu:z 

whose 

'hud 

hood 

'ku:l 

cool 

'kuk 

cook 

'plu  :m 

plume 

'put 

put 

'fu:d 

food 

'fut 

foot 

3.  Practice  the  last  front  and  the  last  back  vowels  in  the  following 
words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 


'ant 

aunt 

'a-t 

art 

'bask 

bask 

'ba-k 

bark 

'task 

task 

'tat 

tart 

'lans 

lance 

'la-k 

lark 

'vast 

vast 

'va  :nr$ 

varnish 
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'haf 

half 

'ha-t 

heart 

'laf 

laugh 

'la:d 

lard 

'paG 

path 

'pa-t 

part 

'draft 

draft 

'd  ja  :ma 

drama 

'klas 

class 

'ka-t 

cart 

4.  Practice  the  following  words  in  groups  for  comparison: 


'd:1 

all 

'Dd 

odd 

'a-t  ' 

art 

'ko:l 

call 

'kDt 

cot 

'ka:d 

card 

'stDtl 

stall 

'stDp 

stop 

'sta-t 

start 

'b: 

law 

'lot 

lot 

'la-k 

lark 

'd3o: 

jaw 

'd3Dt 

jot 

'd3a: 

jar 

'mD:n 

morn 

'mDk 

mock 

'ma-k 

mark 

'bo:l 

ball 

'bDtl 

bottle 

'ba-k 

bark 

'do:dl 

dawdle 

'dok 

dock 

'dak 

dark 

'bo:n 

born 

'bom 

bomb 

'ba: 

bar 

'So:l 

shawl 

fyp 

shop 

V'P 

sharp 

5.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  back  vowels. 

6.  List  the  number  of  different  spellings  you  can  find  to  represent 
each  back  vowel  in  the  vowel  scale. 


MID  VOWELS 

[31] 

In  making  the  sound  [3:],  which  is  the  highest  of  the  three 
sounds  known  as  mid  vowels,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
lips  straight  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth 
with  the  arch  rising  slightly  in  the  middle. 

The  most  common  fault  in  the  production  of  this  sound 
is  a  tendency  to  curl  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backward.  This 
error  causes  the  common  American  fault  called  "in version." 
Another  error  in  the  production  of  this  sound  is  lip-rounding. 
The  well-known  example  of  the  birds  chirping  on  Third  Sired 
[t5a  'b3:dz  't^-pi-rio  wi  '83  :d  'stri-t],  which  becomes,  when 
vulgarized,  [<59  'boidz  't$Dipirj  nn  ^Did  'stii-t],  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  result  of  lip-rounding  on  this  sound. 

For  omission  of  [j]  before  a  consonant,  see  pages  188-189. 


'3-8 

earth 

'msM 

whirled 

'w3:d 

word 

'b3  :n 

burn 

'f3:n 

fern 

e  the  following  wo 

fur 

curt 

mirth 

blur 

colonel 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'w3  :ld  world 

pn'f3:d  preferred 

'$3-k  shirk 

'm3  :d39  merger 

abrs3  :d  absurd 


earl 

curb 

worth 

revert 

emerge 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  <59    rg3:lz    '0D-t    it    9b's3:d    t9    rl3:n    <5a    'v3*siz|| 

(6)   73:1    r3:d    in    iz    'ju-s    9V    So    'f3-st    an    '03  :d    'w3:dz|| 

(c)  fid    'n3-s    9rs3-tid    Sat    <5a    /S3:m3n    waz    'p3-tin9nt|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  work  of  the  current  term  is  concerned  with  research 
on  migratory  birds. 

(b)  Not  a  person  stirred  as  the  car  skirted  the  dangerous  curves. 

(c)  The  amateurs  returned  from  the  journey  to  rehearse. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(«) 

Learning  is  acquired  by  reading  books,  but  the  much  more 
necessary  learning,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  reading  men,  and  studying  all  the  various  editions 
of  them. 

— Lord  Chesterfield 

(b) 
For  one  word  a  man  is  often  deemed  to  be  wise,  and  for  one 
word  he  is  often  deemed  to  be  foolish.     We  should  be  careful 
indeed  what  we  say. 

— Confucius 
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(c) 

It  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this  universe. 

— Carlyle 

'Tis  virtue,  and  not  birth,  that  makes  us  noble; 

Great  actions  speak  great  minds,  and  such  should  govern. 

— John  Fletcher 

w 

He  who  has  looked  upon  Earth 
Deeper  than  flower  and  fruit, 
Losing  some  hue  of  his  mirth, 
As  the  tree  striking  rock  at  the  root. 

— George  Meredith 


The  terminology  designating  the  sound  [3]  is  varied.  Some 
call  it  the  neutral,  or  obscure,  vowel;  others,  the  indeterminate, 
or  indefinite,  vowel;  others,  the  voice  murmur;  and  still  others, 
the  schwa.  It  is  made  with  the  lips  in  neutral  position  and  the 
tongue  relaxed. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  English  to  stress  rather  vigor- 
ously important  words  and  syllables  and  to  disregard  unim- 
portant ones,  this  sound  has  become  the  most  commonly  used 
vowel  in  the  English  language. 

The  desire  of  some  people  to  pronounce  a  sound  for  every 
letter  they  see  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  mispronunciation  in 
regard  to  this  sound.  The  inaccuracy  of  diacritically  marked 
dictionaries  adds  to  the  confusion.  Persons  who  try  to  pro- 
nounce very  carefully  words  like  account  [a'kaunt],  sofa  [soufa], 
moment  ['moumsnt],  and  maker  ['meika],  will  find  that  they 
become  stilted  or  pedantic  if  they  persist  in  their  attempt  to 
pronounce  an  exact  sound  for  every  letter. 

The  sound  [3]  occurs  in  an  unstressed  syllable. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'sAp9 

supper 

9'test 

attest 

rDn3 

honor 

9rS3-t 

assert 

'niAta 

mutter 

'beik9 

baker 

'pjDpo 

proper 

kgn'test 

contest  (v.) 

'nev9 

never 

k9n/flikt 

conflict  (v.) 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

balloon  observe 

appoint  murmur 

absorb  recent 

around  special 

defender  debtor 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  <59    'piDpg    7temp9j9tS9    W9Z    'difikglt    t9    mem'tem|j 

(6)  tii'mendgs     im'po-tgns     W9Z    g'tsetjt     t9    Si     a'pomtmant 

9,jid3in9liT|| 
(c)   hiz    a'kaunt    W9Z    ;Dn^d    birkD:z    9v    iz    k9rnek$9nz|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  After  about  an  hour  of  conference,  the  banker  consented 
to  the  merger. 

(b)  Another  sofa  in  the  corner  might  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  room. 

(c)  Problems  affecting  consumers  were  discussed  at  a  recent 
session. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return, 
The  earth  doth  like  a  snake  renew 

Her  winter  weeds  outworn. 

— Shelley 

(b) 
It  is  never  more  difficult  to  speak  well  than  when  one  is 
ashamed  to  be  silent. 

— La  Rochefoucauld 
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(c) 
Among  a  people  generally  corrupt,  liberty  cannot  long  exist. 

— Edmund  Burke 

(d) 

Reading  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.  As  by 
the  one,  health  is  preserved,  strengthened,  and  invigorated; 
by  the  other,  virtue,  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind,  is  kept 
alive,  cherished,  and  confirmed. 

— Addison 

w 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever: 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

— Keats 

[a] 

Although  this  sound  is  usually  classified  as  a  half-low,  mid- 
dle, lax  sound,  there  is  some  disagreement  among  phoneticians 
as  to  its  exact  placement.  The  mouth  is  not  so  wide  open 
for  [a]  as  it  is  for  [a:]. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [a:]  for  [a]. 
Frequently,  especially  in  foreign  speech,  words  like  coming 
['kAmirj],  and  comfort  ['kAmfgt],  sound  like  [rka:min]  and 
['ka:mf9t]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'kAp  cup  'fAS  fuss 

'Lmt$  lunch  'bLvndo  blunder 

xSAn  sun  'stAk  stuck 

'dAsta  duster  'hAmbl  humble 

'tArj  tongue  'tiAbl  trouble 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

sunder  dull 

pluck  plum 

judgment  struck 

rough  buffalo 

shudder  undone 
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3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  Sa    'd3Ad3    W3Z    'tAt$t    bal    (53    'kAlpnts      'kAj[id3|| 

(b)  Sa    'msen    'sAfsd    fj3m    Ss    'kAt    Dn    iz    '0Am|| 

(c)  hiz    'AnktSuss    'msena    'kAvad    'ap    iz    di'zafo    ta    'blAf|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  He  discovered  the  money  with  the  umbrella. 

(b)  Nothing  could  be  done  about  the  refund  until  the  bundle 
was  uncovered. 

(c)  The  sum  was  doubled  before  the  task  was  done. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

To  be  wise  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

— Shakespeare 
(b) 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use. 

— Tennyson 
(c) 
Men  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one  tongue,  in  order 
that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as  they  say ;  but,  from  their 
conduct,  one  would  suppose  that  they  were  born  with  two 
tongues  and  one  eye;  for  those  talk  the  most  who  have  observed 
the  least. 

— C.  C.  Colton 
(d) 

The  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 

—Shakespeare 
(e) 
The  love  of  money  grows  as  the  money  itself  grows. 

— Juvenal 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  MID  VOWELS 

1.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  mid  vowels. 

2.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 

'3:n  earn  7Ap  up 

'gs:!  girl  'gAl  gull 


O 

> 

ffl 

GO 

a 

fin 
O 

H 


3 


i^5 


*T3 

"2  2 


o 


T3 

o 


j=i 

a 

la 

W 


o 


c3 


d 
o 


o 


M 


88 


CO 


w 


o 

5=1 

P 
O 


M  « 


^3 
blO 


CO 


c3 


O 


c3 


O 
Hi 


C^-.   I 1 

■+3    ■+? 

§  o 

.Is 

o  s 

Sh     P 

OS 

O  ^-' 

03 

«+H 

§ 

a3  TS 

© 

c3    o 

^ 

.-a  +» 

i  b 

C5 

o   5 

cq 

Who  could 
[hu:   kud   i 

GO 

cy 

£ 

© 

t> 

J3 

CO 

•p=« 

W) 

C 

© 

o 

too 
a 

H- 

-g     CD 

a 

^s 

a 

■  <s> 

^  a 

o 

u 

rC     *1> 

cc 

S   w 

1) 

.-S   be 

o 

P  g 

a 

-    o 

-** 

s^ 

^  +J 

a 

+=  ^3 

§•9- 

go 

S3  ,G 

o3  ,5 

p  § 

SS      N 

cu    . 

CD  -— :. 

3  >> 

CO 

^     Oh 

O    SO 

© 

H- 

03  -i 

sfers  to  t 
st  univei 

£ 

"^    +o 

© 

+3      CD 

g  o 

s» 

CD     Ui 

=  s 

&s 

bJD 

J   'oS 

— i      H 

%     ^ 

•    • 

-     cu 

»  -a 

—          «H 

w 
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'te:n 

learn 

'Lvl 

lull 

'kail 

curl 

'kAl 

cull 

'fs:l 

furl 

rfAn 

fun 

's3t$ 

search 

'SAt$ 

such 

'm3  :d3 

merge 

'mAtS 

much 

'h3:d 

heard 

'hAnt$ 

hunch 

'b3:d 

bird 

'bAnt$ 

bunch 

'kls-k 

clerk 

'kkrj 

clung 

ce  the  following  words  in 

pairs  for  comparison 

'od 

odd 

'aP 

up 

'Sdp 

shop 

Vt 

shut 

'h)t 

lot 

rlAk 

luck 

'dsDt 

jot 

'dsAt 

jut 

'bDks 

box 

'blAf 

bluff 

;stDk 

stock 

'stAk 

stuck 

'imok 

mock 

'mAt3 

mutter 

'nod 

nod 

rnAt 

nut 

'ktok 

clock 

'klAt3 

clutter 

'dok 

dock 

'dAk 

duck 

4.  List  the  number  of  different  spellings  you  can  find  to  represent 
each  mid  vowel  in  the  vowel  scale. 

5.  How  many  words  can  you  find  containing  [3:]  without  the  let- 
ter r  in  the  book-word  spelling? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Using  each  of  the  long  vowels,  compile  two  lists  of  words,  one 
containing  ten  examples  of  full-length  vowels  and  the  other,  ten 
examples  of  half-long  vowels. 

2.  Select  two  vowels  that  you  find  particularly  troublesome  to  pro- 
duce. Devise  visual  aids  to  help  in  producing  them.  Explain 
the  extent  to  which  the  visual  aids  help. 

3.  Compose  three  sentences  using  the  front  vowels. 

4.  Compose  three  sentences  using  the  back  vowels. 
5-  Compose  three  sentences  using  the  mid  vowels. 


CHAPTER  8 


Analysis  of  English  Diphthongs 


Besides  the  pure  vowels,  there  are  in  English  combinations 
of  vowels  that  constitute  diphthongs.  A  diphthong  is  pro- 
duced when  two  vowel  sounds  are  pronounced  as  one  in  the 
same  syllable.  Although  each  diphthong  begins  with  one 
vowel  sound  and  ends  with  another,  it  is  almost  impossible  in 
connected  speech  to  tell  where  the  first  one  ends  and  the  sec- 
ond begins. 

The  two  component  parts  of  a  diphthong  are  called  its 
elements.  When  two  vowels  come  together  in  English,  they 
are  not  necessarily  diphthongs.  In  the  word  serious  ['siaiiQs], 
for  example,  in  the  first  syllable,  there  are  two  vowels  which 
are  blended  to  form  a  diphthong;  the  same  two  vowels  form 
two  syllables  in  the  last  part  of  the  word. 

The  first  element  in  a  diphthong  in  English  is  always  stronger 
than  the  second;  the  second  element  is  always  unstressed. 
This  lack  of  stress  is  indicated  by  a  small  curved  line  [w]  over 
the  second  letter. 

For  ease  in  memorizing,  the  diphthongs  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  second  elements: 

ra 

fate  ['felt] 

tight         ['tait] 
moist        ['moist] 
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m 

oats  ['outs] 

doubt        ['daut] 

[5] 
hear         ['hia] 
their         ['?)£§] 
poor         ['pua] 
door         ['dod] l 

The  following  sentences  may  help  in  memorizing  the  diph- 
thongs : 

Name  five  boys. 

[ei]     [at]   [di] 

Show  how. 

[otj]     [CLU] 

Cheer  their  poor  score. 

[iS]      [ea]   [ua]    [o§] 

Lengthening  of  Diphthongs 

Diphthongs  follow  in  general  the  same  principles  of  lengthen- 
ing as  vowels.  To  lengthen  a  diphthong,  make  each  element 
half  long.  This  method  serves  for  practical  purposes,  though 
it  is  not  always  an  entirely  accurate  representation. 

The  diphthongs  [el],  [ai],  [di],  [oft],  and  [ofr]  are  length- 
ened under  the  following  conditions:2 

1.  When  they  are  followed  by  a  voiced  consonant  in  a  one- 
syllable  word,  as  in:  fade  ['fe-i-d];  tide  ['ta-i-d];  noise  ['na-i-z]; 
code  ['ko-u-d];  and  crowd  ['kia-u-d]. 

2.  When  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  stress  group  in  a  stressed 
syllable,  as  in:  stay  for  a  while  ['ste-i  |  fai  a  'mq-I-1];  try  the  test 

1  The  use  of  the  pure  vowel  [o:j  or  the  diphthong  [oS]  is  optional. 

2  Note  that  these  diphthongs  are  short  when  they  precede  such  combinations 
as  nt  or  ns,  that  is,  when  a  voiceless  consonant  immediately  follows  a  voiced  one. 
Examples  of  these  combinations  may  be  found  in  such  words  as  paint,  pint, 
point,  don't,  and  ounce. 
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['taa-i-  |  <fe  'test] ;  a  boy  came  [9  'bo-i-  |  'ke-i-m] ;  sew  the  seam 
['so-u-  I  ?>3  rsi:m];  and  now  it  is  done  ['nct-u-  |  it  iz  'dAn]. 

3.  When  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  breath  group,  i.e.,  before 
a  pause,  as  in:  the  end  of  the  day  [Si  'end  sv  S3  'de-i-] ;  a  black 
tie  [s  'blsek  'ta-i-];  a  tall  boy  [3  'toil  'bo-i-];  time  to  go  ['ta-i-m 
ts  'go-u-];  do  it  now  [du  it  'na-u-]. 

4.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  above  when  they  occur  in 
a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  provided  that  the  diphthong 
is  in  the  last  syllable  and  that  that  syllable  is  stressed,  as  in: 
dismayed  [dis'me-i-d];  arrive  [s'ja-i-v];  annoy  [s'no-i-];  out- 
shone [aut'$o-u-n] ;  endowed  [in'da-u-d]. 

The  diphthongs  [ia],  [eS],  [uS],  and  [33]  are  not  usually 
lengthened,  although  there  is  an  obvious  variation  between 
fierce  ['fias]  and  fears  ['fiaz] ;  and  scarce  ['ske5s]  and  scares 
['skssz].  As  is  the  case  with  all  vowels  and  diphthongs,  the 
voiced  consonant  tends  to  affect  length  in  stressed  syllables. 

Diphthongs  Ending  in  [1] 

[el] 

The  position  of  the  tongue  in  the  beginning  of  this  sound 
is  the  same  as  for  the  pure  vowel  [e],  namely,  half -high;  from 
that  position  it  moves  forward  and  upward  slightly  toward  [1]. 

Care  should  be  taken  with  this  diphthong,  as  with  the 
others,  to  avoid  making  a  triphthong;  for  example,  in  some 
speech  gale  ['geil]  becomes  ['geisl]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'e*t 

ate 

dis'mef 

dismay 

'sei 

say 

pio'kleim 

proclaim 

'els 

ace 

'vem 

vain 

'feil 

fail 

'emd3l 

angel 

'sefv 

save 

'eiko  :n 

acorn 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription; 
mail  ancient 
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same  fable 

may  stage 

sale  brain 

veil  fame 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'd3e¥n  'mist  09  'plem  bi'kD:z  $i  W3Z  'eft  'mmits 
'left|| 

(b)  09  'deito  fjam  S3  's3:ve¥  W3  'seivd  in  t5a  'houp 
<5st  (5el  malt  'eld  Souz  hu  ii'memd  in  (59  'selm 
Dkju'pef$3n|| 

(c)  it  W9Z  iz  'elm  ta  po'tief  'si:mirjliT  'tiivial  'delliT 
i'vents|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  display  on  the  revolving  stage  was  amazing. 

(b)  The  sailors  were  saved  because  of  their  great  bravery. 

(c)  Eight  skaters  skated  daily  on  the  lake. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Today  is  not  yesterday;  we  ourselves  change;  how  can  our 
Words  and  Thoughts,  if  they  are  always  to  be  the  fittest,  con- 
tinue always  the  same?  Change,  indeed,  is  painful;  yet  ever 
needful;  and  if  Memory  have  its  force  and  worth,  so  also  has 
Hope. 

— Carlyle 

(6) 
See  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade, 
Under  their  colours  stand  displayed; 
Each  regiment  in  order  grows, 
That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose. 

— Andrew  Marvell 

(c) 
By  patience  and  time  we  sever 
What  strength  and  rage  could  never. 

— La  Fontaine 

(d) 
Brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to 
all  ages. 

— Milton 
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(e) 

The  temple  of  fame  stands  upon  the  grave;  the  flame  that 
burns  upon  its  altars  is  kindled  from  the  ashes  of  dead  men. 

— William  Hazlitt 

[m] 

This  diphthong  is  composed  of  the  last  front  vowel  [a], 
and  unstressed  [i].  Relax  your  jaw  and  tongue  as  you  say 
this  sound;  be  sure  that  the  tip  of  your  tongue  hits  your  lower 
teeth  as  you  begin  the  diphthong. 

[ai]  is  frequently  nasalized,  so  that  fine  ['fain],  becomes 
[Tain].  Another  unpleasant  substitution  is  caused  by  lip- 
rounding,  with  the  result  that  mine  ['main]  becomes  ['main]. 
In  some  speech  the  tongue  is  too  far  back;  hence  high  ['ha-!-], 
becomes  ['hai-i],  or  ['hai-i]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'ail            aisle 

'lait                light 

'aid           I'd 

'aivaiiT          ivory 

'jald          ride 

'stalh$            stylish 

'tafm        time 

'vaibjelt        vibrate 

'sal            sigh 

'alkon             icon 

e  following  words  in 

phonetic  transcription: 

eye 

ion 

I'm 

item 

grime 

slight 

fright 

nigh 

aisle 

wiles 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  09    'belz    't$alm    3t    'nam    a'ktok    'naitli-r|| 

(b)  09    'paltat    W3Z    An'mamdful    3v    "59    'hait|| 

(c)  S3    'tafed    'tSalld    'joud    'faiv    'mailz    Dn    iz    'balsikj|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  shy  child  was  frightened  for  a  time  by  the  lightning 
and  the  color  of  the  sky. 
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(b)  The  sightseers  could  not  find  time  to  visit  the  mine. 

(c)  His  ire  was  so  great  that  he  was  inclined  to  resign  rather 
than  preside  at  the  meeting. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  what  he  should 
be,  but  is  not.  .  .  .  Man  never  falls  so  low  that  he  can  see 
nothing  higher  than  himself. 

— Theodore  Parker 

(b) 
Whoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prize, 
Appears  a  hero  in  our  eyes. 

— Swift 

(c) 

Thou  art  the  cause,  0  reader,  that  I  write  on  lighter  topics, 
when  I  would  prefer  serious  ones. 

— Martial 

(d) 

Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to  last: 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth — 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  sweepeth — 
And  motionless  forever  stands  the  Past. 

— Schiller 

w 

It  is  the  mind's  for  ever  bright  attire, 
The  mind's  embroidery,  that  the  wise  admire. 
That  which  looks  rich  to  the  gross  vulgar  eyes 
Is  the  fop's  tinsel  which  the  grave  despise. 

— John  Dyer 

[dI] 

In  the  first  element,  the  lips  are  rounded  for  the  back 
vowel  [o:].     The  second  element  is  unstressed  [i]. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [3:]  or  [di].  Oil 
['oil]  and  hoist  ['hoist]  become  [r3:l]  and  ['113:1st]  in  poor 
speech. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'on 
'krfl 

9'noi 

9'pDint 

'oistaz 


oil 

coil 

annoy 

appoint 

oysters 


'd30in 

join 

'ifrto 

choice 

9'nomt 

anoint 

'vols 

voice 

9'void 

avoid 

etic  transcription: 

soil 

adjoining 

■ 

moist 

turmoil 

rejoicing 

boy 

joy 

decoy 

coin 

voyage 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  Dl'oofj    hi    'haed    9    'plezgnt    Vols"    hi    'laekt    'poiz|| 
(6)   rbD]fst9J9s    VdIsiz    'spoild    Si    I'fekt    9V    §9    'si:n|| 
(c)   Si   Dlntm9nt    W9z    dis'tjold    bal    'm9]fst$9|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription . 

(a)  The  boys  were  disappointed  over  the  outcome  of  their 
exploit. 

(b)  After  he  had  collected  the  coins,  he  joined  his  friends  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

(c)  Their  joy  over  the  appointment  was  unalloyed. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 
With  a  voice  that,  like  a  bell 
Toll'd  by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling  tower, 
Rang  ruin. 


A  sorrow  that's  shared  is  but  half  a  trouble, 
But  a  joy  that's  shared  is  a  joy  made  double. 

(c) 
Whence  is  thy  learning?  hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil? 


-Tennyson 


— John  Ray 


— John  Gay 
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(d) 
Was  man  ordained  the  slave  of  man  to  toil, 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fettered  to  the  soil? 


w 

'Tis  thus  that  on  the  choice  of  friends 
Our  good  or  evil  name  depends. 


— Campbell 


— John  Gay 


Diphthongs  Ending  in  [u] 

[ou] 

The  two  back  vowels,  [o]  and  unstressed  [u],  compose  this 
diphthong,   which  is  used  in  stressed  syllables,   as  in  goad 

['goud]. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  round  the  lips  sufficiently  in  mak- 
ing both  elements.  Avoid  inserting  [w]  or  [9],  especially  before 
[1].     Frequently  coal  ['koul]  becomes  [kouwal]  or  ['koifel]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'otj             owe 
'ofj0           oath 

'pioun              prone 
'glotjmin           gloaming 

'wou          woe 
'foum        foam 

pn'kou$9s         precocious 
di'nout            denote 

'floun        flown 

'klouk              cloak 

te  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

own 

tone 

nose 

chose 

soap 
behold 

although 
mode 

slowly 

code 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  <59    'toun    9v    ?>9    'spi-kgz    'vdIs    dis'klouzd    ttet    hi    W9z 

'doulful|| 
(6)  Si    'ould    'msen    W9Z    'kwait    9rloun    in    kgn'tioul    9V    <59 

'toul    'bnd3|| 
(c)   'moust    9v    "59    'louvz    W9i    'ouvl    in    '$eip|| 
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4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  Because  of  the  heavy  load  in  the  open  boat,  the  men  rowed 
slowly. 

(b)  The  goal  they  proposed,  though  remote,  was  supposed  to 
be  practical. 

(c)  The  bold  soldier  broke  his  shoulder  opposing  the  foe. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  him  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  watch  its  flight. 

— Samuel  Johnson 

(6) 
This  is  the  famous  stone 
That  turneth  all  to  gold. 


-George  Herbert 


(c) 
An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven: 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 


-Shakespeare 


(d) 

A  noble  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean's  calm; 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high, 
He  cuts  his  way  with  skill  and  majesty. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

w 

To  build  from  matter  is  sublimely  great, 
But  gods  and  poets  only  can  create. 

— William  Pitt 

[at] 

The  first  position  is  that  of  [a:]  and  the  second  that  of 
unstressed  [u].  This  diphthong,  like  its  initial  element,  [a:], 
is  frequently  nasalized. 

Avoid  the  inclusion  of  [w]  or  [3]  before  [1]  in  words  like  owl 
[raul],  or  fowl  ['faul]. 
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Compare  these  words  with  vowel  [Vatfel]  and  towel  ['tatfel] 
where  there  is  a  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  in  the  book-word 
spelling. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'aut 

'fiatrn 

9'lau 

'biaun 

'klaun 


out 

frown 

allow 

brown 

clown 


'hatj 

Vauz 

'saund 

'auns 

'aU9 


how 

vows 

sound 

ounce 

hour 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 


now 

proud 

stout 

cowl 

prowl 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


dowdy 

devout 

outside 

pout 

flower 


(a)  'meniT     9V     (59     'taunzpi-pl     W3i     9'statrndid     bal*     Si 
in,daum9nt|| 

(b)  <5a    'biaun    'gaun    W9Z    'tumd    wiO    'paud9    'blu.  :|| 

(c)  'nou     'waii     k9d     9'kaunt     fo     <59     'Ids     9v     ?>9     'kiatm 
'd3u:9lz|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  crowd  will  be  allowed  to  climb 
the  mountain. 

(b)  The  fisherman  was  grouchy  because  the  trout  escaped. 

(c)  The  flowers  on  the  school  grounds  were  very   beautiful 
after  the  shower. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(«) 
In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares, 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a  mystic  language  bears. 

—J,  G.  Percival 
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Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts. 

(c) 

My  counsel  is  a  kind  one ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense:  'tis  true, 
'Twill  not  be  followed,  so  there's  little  lost. 

(<d 

When  clouds  appear  like  rocks  and  towers, 
The  earth's  refreshed  by  frequent  showers. 


w 

The  owl,  .  .  .  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night. 


-Shelley 


— Byron 


-William  Hone 


— Shakespeare 


Diphthongs  Ending  in  [a] 

[iS] 

The  first  element  of  the  diphthong  [i§]  is  [i];  the  second 
glides  off  into  unstressed  [§].  Avoid  substituting  [i:],  espe- 
cially in  words  like  real  ['iial], 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 


1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


19 

'si5 
'nSl 
rfiaz 
'siaaiz 


ear 

seer 

real 

fears 

series 


3  piajans 

'mialiT 

m'diSmsnt 

'kliSlir 

vs'nia 


appearance 

merely 

endearment 

clearly 

veneer 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 


year 

dear 

near 

tier 

cheer 


career 

peer 

earring 

leer 

steer 
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3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (5a    'del    W3z    'dnSiiT    3n    03    'saund    'wi5d|| 

(b)  tfe    ms'tiansl    W3z    in    'si5ii9s    k3n'di$9n|| 

(c)  S3    'jent    fs    09    'Oiata    wsz    st    'li-st    3    'ji5i    in    3rjiaz| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  It  was  really  his  first  appearance  in  the  theatre. 
(6)  Did  you  hear  the  students  jeer  at  the  cheerleader? 
(c)   The  pier  was  clear  when  he  appeared. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 


Of  Forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

(b) 
The  absent  Danger  greater  still  appears, 
Less  fears  he  who  is  near  the  thing  he  fears. 


— Milton 


-Samuel  Daniel 


(c) 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

— Wordsworth 

(d) 

The  spectacles  of  experience;  through  them  you  will  see 
clearly  a  second  time. 

— Henrik  Ibsen 

w 

A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 

— Wordsworth 


[sS] 

The  diphthong  [e5],  is  composed  of  the  front  half -high  vowel 
[e :]  and  the  neutral  vowel  [S] . 

Avoid  the  substitution  of  [el]  for  [e§]. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'eS                air 

'teaiirj         tearing 

'fea               fare 

'fe5d           fared 

'bs51iT          barely 

'$£5z            shares 

'ws5nrj        wearing 

'weajiT       wary 

'feSiiT          fairy 

birw£8        beware 

2.  Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

pare 

lair 

heir 

paired 

dare 

wear 

careful 

stairs 

flare 

glared 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  6i    'sSdeil    waz    'p3-t$t    pn'ksaiiasliT    du    cfe    'st£$kefs|| 

(b)  hi    kam'pead    So    't$£9z    'keafuli-rll 

(c)  (5i    'eajis    hsed    'fea    'hsai    9nd    3    debs'nsa    'msenall 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  airplane  landed  carefully  on  the  prairie. 

(b)  Mary  bought  a  pair  of  bronze  candlesticks  at  the  fair. 

(c)  Sarah  declared  that  she  had  prepared  various  types  of 
speeches. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 
Because  he  had  journeyed  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere. 

— Byron 
(6) 
And  in  the  woods  a  fragrance  rare 
Of  wild  azaleas  fills  the  air. 

— Dora  Read  Goodale 
(c) 
Then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  a  world  in  which  I  moved  alone. 

— Shelley 
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(d) 

Restless  Anxiety,  forlorn  Despair, 
And  all  the  faded  family  of  Care. 


(«) 


— Samuel  Garth 


0  human  cares!     What  emptiness  in  the  affairs  of  men! 

— Persius 

[u5] 

In  the  diphthong  [ua] ,  the  first  element  is  [u]  and  the  second 
:is  the  neutral  vowel  [5],  unstressed. 

The  first  element  of  this  diphthong  should  not  be  the  tense 
vowel  [u:]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  (a)  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'$u5 

sure 

'tU8 

tour 

'mu5 

moor 

'pua 

poor 

'bua 

boor 

(b)  Note  that  in  the  following  words  the  diphthong  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  sound  of  [j]. 


3;1JU8 

allure 

di'mjua 

demure 

pio'kjua 

procure 

'kjua 

cure 

'ljua 

lure 

lowing  words  in 

phonetic  transcrip 

pure 

bureau 

secure 

curious 

mooring 

alluring 

ensure 

inure 

furious 

insurance 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  hiz    'inkAm    fi9m    Si    m'Suaians    W9Z    9'$U8d|| 

(b)  S3    'pefpnt    W9Z    'kjuanas    3baut    09    'k]u5|| 
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(c)  hiz  rfju5jiT  m'kii-st  Men  i  'hind  Sat  <5a  'd3ua.iiT 
W3Z  di'siivd  bal  09  di'mjua  bi'helvjaj  sv  Sa  di- 
'fendantH 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  bureau  has  secured  funds  that  will  insure  its  contin- 
uance. 

(6)  The  tourists  made  a  detour  that  lured  them  into  a  trap. 

(c)  Are  you  sure  that  the  poor  children  can  procure  pure 
water  at  the  house  on  the  moors? 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate. 

— Shakespeare 
(b) 
Trial  by  jury  itself,  instead  of  being  a  security  to  persons 
who  are  accused,  shall  be  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  snare. 

— Thomas,  Lord  Denman 
to 
Let  the  judges  answer  to  the  question  of  law,  and  the  jurors 
to  the  matter  of  the  fact. 

— Unknown 

(d) 

Hope!  of  all  ills  that  men  endure 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure. 

— Abraham  Cowley 

to 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality, 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

— J.  R.  Lowell 

[d8] 

The  first  element  in  the  diphthong  [d5]  is  the  half -low, 
rounded,  tense  vowel  [d:],  and  the  second  element  is  the  neutral 
vowel  [§].  It  is  true  that  in  present  general  usage,  how- 
ever, the  pure  vowel  [d:]  rather  than  the  diphthong  is  used  in 
connected  speech.  Listen  carefully  to  determine  whether  you 
say  a  diphthong  consistently  for  this  sound.     You  may  find 
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that  you  use  a  pure  vowel  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  but  a 
diphthong  immediately  before  a  pause. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 


'mo5 

'mo :             more 

'stoa            'sto: 

store 

ig'noo 

ig/no:           ignore 

'wd5            'wd  : 

wore 

'lD9 

rb :               lore 

D8Z              d  :z 

oars 

si -pa 

'si-Jo:           seashore 

'ko5             'ko: 

core 

im'pba 

im'pb :         implore 

di'pbo        di'pb: 

deplore 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in 

phonetic  transcription : 

bore 

ore 

shore 

four-door 

four 

before 

chore 

floors 

restore 

pouring 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (fo    't$o:z    wa    'bD:iirj"    bat    kgd    'nDt    bi    ig'n):d|| 

(b)  So     'pouirj    'iem    'dient$t    Si    'o:zm9n    bi'fo:    cSel     'ri-t$t 

(c)  Se*    'dd:i    mtu    Si    '3-8    h    'mou    'o5|j 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  explorer  pored  over  the  map   before  exploring  the 

shore  line. 
(6)   Four  of  the  houses  are  more  than  four  stories  in  height. 
(c)   The  floors,  which  were  in   a  deplorable  condition,  were 

restored. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 
We  often  pardon  those  who  bore  us,  but  never  those  whom 


we  bore. 


— La  Rochefoucauld 


(b) 


I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 

— Bryan  Waller  Proctor 
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(c) 

As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 

To  see  the  light  of  truth;  while  truth  the  while 

Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look. 

— Shakespeare 

(d) 

The  only  thing  we  never  know  is  to  ignore  what  we  cannot 
know. 

— Rousseau 

w 

Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  Steed 
That  knows  his  rider. 

— Byron 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  DIPHTHONGS 

1.  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the 
diphthong  [el]? 

2.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs,  noting  variations  in 
length : 

ate  aid 

state  stayed 

safe  save 

rate  raid 

mate  maid 

late  laid 

fate  fade 

plate  played 

bait  blade 

frail  freight 

3.  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the 
diphthong  [ai]? 

4.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs,  noting  variations  in 
length : 

site  side 

light  lied 

tight  tied 

bite  bide 

spice  spied 

bright  bride 
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might  mine 

indict  denied 

nice  nine 

height  hide 

5.  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the 
diphthong  [of]? 

6.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison : 

oil  earl 

boil  bird 

coil  curl 

foil  furl 

choice  church 

poise  purse 

soil  search 

spoiled  spurred 

toiled  turned 

adjoin  adjourn 

7.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  diphthongs  [el],  [a!], 
and  [ol]. 

8.  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the 
diphthong  [ou]? 

9.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs,  noting  variations  in 
length : 

oat  ode 

coat  code 

loaf  loaves 

note  node 

boat  bode 

soap  sewed 

goat  goad 

oath  owed 

wrote  rowed 

float  flowed 

10.  How  many  different  spellings  can  you  find  to  represent  the 
diphthong  (aft]? 

11.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  diphthongs  [ou]  and 
[ou]. 

12.  Practice  the  following  words  in  pairs  for  comparison: 

'pia             peer  'pea          pare 

'bia             bier  'bed          bear 
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mia 

mere 

mea 

mare 

'$19 

sheer 

'Ss§ 

share 

'klia 

clear 

'klea 

Clare 

'dia 

dear 

'dea 

dare 

'lia 

leer 

'lea 

lair 

'stia 

steer 

'stea 

staii 

'tia 

tier 

'tea 

tear 

't$ia 

cheer 

't$ea 

chair 

e  the  following  words  in 

pairs  for  ( 

;ompari 

'pua 

poor 

paa 

pour 

'mua 

moor 

'moa 

more 

'Sua 

sure 

'$aa 

shore 

'bua 

boor 

'baa 

bore 

'tua 

tour 

'taa 

tore 

'ljua 

lure 

'ba 

lore 

'kjua 

cure 

'kaa 

core 

'jua 

your 

'jaa 

yore 

'fjuaiiT 

fury 

'faa 

four 

'kjua.ii9S 

curious 

'kaaz 

cores 

14.  Compose  three  sentences  to  illustrate  the  diphthongs  [ia],  [ea], 
[ua],  and  [aa], 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Construct  a  vowel  chart.     Show  where  each  diphthong  comes  from 
on  the  chart. 

2.  List  twenty-five  words  having  a  short  diphthong;  try  to  match 
these  words  with  those  having  a  long  diphthong. 

3.  Select  a  diphthong  that  you  find  difficult  to  produce;  indicate 
what  visual  aids  you  would  use  to  help  produce  a  better  sound. 

4.  Compose  three  sentences  for  each  group  of  diphthongs. 

5.  How  many  spellings  can  you  find  for  each  diphthong? 


CHAPTER  9 


Analysis  of  English  Consonants 


The  English  phonetician  Henry  Sweet  described  a  conso- 
nant as  "the  result  of  audible  friction,  squeezing,  or  stopping 
of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the  mouth  (occasionally  the 
throat)." 

For  ease  in  presentation,  consonants  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  organs  that  articulate  them,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  their  articulation.  If  you  will  consult 
the  diagram  on  page  206,  you  will  notice  that  on  the  top  of 
the  chart  the  organs  by  which  the  sounds  are  articulated  are 
named,  whereas  the  names  down  the  side  of  the  chart  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  articulated. 

Voiced  and  voiceless  consonants.  In  some  English  conso- 
nants there  is  a  vibration  in  the  vocal  cords  when  the  sound  is 
being  produced;  in  others,  there  is  no  vibration.  The  former 
are  called  voiced  sounds,  and  the  latter  voiceless.  Most  of 
the  voiced  sounds  have  counterparts  that  are  voiceless.  The 
voiced  sounds  are  called  cognates;  thus,  [b,  d,  g]  are  the  cog- 
nates of  [p,  t,  k]. 

Since  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  English  are  influenced 
by  the  voiced  or  voiceless  quality  of  the  following  consonant 
in  stressed  syllables,  it  is  very  important  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds.  Study  the  chart 
on  page  206  carefully.  Feel  your  larynx  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  sound  you  are  making  causes  a  vibration.     Practice 
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all  the  consonants  until  you  are  sure  which  are  the  voiced 
sounds  and  which  the  voiceless. 

MANNER  OF  ARTICULATION 

Stop-plosives.  The  stop-plosives  in  English  are:  [p,  b,  t,  d, 
k,  g].  Of  these,  the  voiceless  sounds,  [p,  t,  k],  have  two  uses. 
Before  a  vowel  or  a  pause,  they  are  aspirated;  before  a  conso- 
nant, they  are  unaspirated.  The  first,  or  aspirated,  form  is 
the  English  and  North  German  usage;  the  second  or  unas- 
pirated, is  the  Italian  and  French.  In  narrow  transcription  a 
small  aspirate  letter  [h]  to  the  right  of  the  main  letter  indicates 
aspiration.  A  small  vertical  line  [,]  to  the  right  of  the  letter 
indicates  lack  of  aspiration. 

Examples:  Peter  ['phi-th9];  promptly  ['pjironp^ll-r]. 

Continuants.  The  continuants  are  consonant  sounds  which, 
as  their  name  implies,  may  be  continued  or  prolonged  in  utter- 
ance. The  continuants  are  further  classified  into  nasals,  lat- 
erals, and  fricatives. 

The  nasal  continuants  are  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [rj].  They 
are  produced  by  stopping  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  emitting 
it  through  the  nostrils. 

The  lateral  in  English  is  I  [1],  made  by  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  gum  ridge  and  emitting  air  over  the 
sides  of  the  tongue. 

The  fricatives  are/  [f],  v  [v],  th  [6],  th  [S],  r  [i],  h  [h],  s  [sj, 
z  [z],  sh  [$],  and  zh  [3].  These  are  said  by  forcing  the  breath 
through  a  very  narrow  opening  formed  by  the  organs  of 
articulation. 

Glides.  The  consonants  known  as  glides  are  wh  [m]  ,  w  [w] , 
and  the  initial  sound  of  yes  [j].  They  are  so-called  because 
the  organs  of  articulation,  after  taking  a  definite  position  for  a 
sound,  then  glide  easily  into  the  position  for  the  following 
sound. 

Vowel-like  consonants.     Vowel-like  consonants,  also  called 
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semi-vowels,  are  so  designated  because  there  is  very  little 
interruption  in  their  production.  In  other  words,  they  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  vowels.  The  following  conso- 
nants are  called  vowel-like:  w  [w],  the  initial  sound  in  youth  [j], 
r  [i],  I  [1],  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [rj]. 

Syllabic  consonants.  The  consonants  m,  n,  and  I  may  take 
the  place  of  a  vowel  in  a  weak,  or  unstressed,  syllable.  In 
such  cases  they  are  termed  syllabic.  A  small  line  immediately 
under  the  sound  is  used  in  phonetics  to  indicate  its  syllabic 
quality.  Syllabic  sounds  are  an  indication  of  weakening  and 
hence  always  occur  in  unstressed  syllables. 

Examples:  chasm  ['kaezm];  written  [riitn~|;  and  apple  ['sepl]. 

PLACE  OF  ARTICULATION 

Labial,  or  lip,  sounds.  These  sounds  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes: 

(1)  Bi-labial  consonants,  [p,  b,  m,  m,  w].  They  are  so 
called  because  the  lips  make  them,  [m]  is  known  as  a  glide; 
it  is  the  voiceless  cognate  of  [w]. 

(2)  Labio-dental  consonants,  [f,  v].  In  producing  these 
sounds,  the  lower  lip  is  against  the  upper  teeth. 

Dental,  or  tongue-teeth,  sounds.  The  two  English  con- 
sonants made  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  base  of 
the  upper  teeth  are  th  [0],  as  in  thin  ['Gin],  and  th  [15],  as  in 
then  ['tSen].  The  tongue  may  protrude  slightly  between  the 
teeth  in  producing  these  sounds. 

Alveolar,  or  gum,  sounds.  These  consonants  are  made 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  the  upper  gum  ridge  as  in  [t,  d,  n, 
1,  j]  ;  or  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  free,  but  pointing  toward 
the  gums,  as  in  [s,  z,  $,  3]. 

Palatal  sounds.  Palatal  sounds  are  produced  with  the  front 
of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate.  In  English  there  is 
only  one  front  palatal  sound,  the  initial  sound  in  yes,  [j]. 

Velar,  or  soft-palate,  sounds.  In  the  production  of  these 
sounds,  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  soft  palate. 
The  velar  sounds  in  English  are  [k],  [g],  and  [n]. 
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Glottal  sounds.  Glottal  sounds  are  those  produced  in  the 
glottis.     The  only  legitimate  glottal  sound  in  English  is  [h]. 

Affricate  sounds.  Affricate  sounds  are  stops  or  plosives  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  fricatives.  The  affricates  in  English 
are  [t$]  and  [d3]. 

LENGTHENING  OF  CONSONANTS 

Consonant  length  varies  in  English  in  much  the  same  way 
vowel  length  varies.  The  two  most  important  rules  for  length- 
ening consonants  follow: 

All  consonants  are  long  when 

(1)  They  follow  a  short  vowel  in  a  stressed  syllable  immedi- 
ately before  a  pause,  as  in  it  [;ith:],  well  [Vel:],  or  what  ['wnth:]. 

(2)  The  consonants  m,  n,  ng,  and  I  [m,  n,  n,  1],  are  length- 
ened when  they  precede  a  voiced  consonant  in  the  same 
stressed  syllable.  Examples:  elms  ['el:m:z],  find  ['fa-i-n:d], 
and  sings  ['sin:z]. 

PARTIAL  UNVOICING  OF  CONSONANTS 

The  first  part  of  the  consonants  [b,  d,  g,  v,  (5,  z,  3]  is  un- 
voiced at  the  beginning  of  a  breath  group;  the  last  part  is 
unvoiced  at  the  end  of  a  breath  group.     Examples:  bid  ['bid:], 

bb  dd 

give  ['giv:],  scythe  ['sa-i-(5],  is  [;iz:],  orange  [fx)iond^] . 

gg  w  SS  zz  3  3 

The  first  part  of  the  vowel-like  consonants,  [w,  i,  1,  j],  is 
unvoiced  when  these  consonants  follow  [p,,  t,,  k,]  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  in  twine  ['t,wa-i-n],  price  ['p.aais],  plaid  ['p.lsed:], 

WW  JJ  11 

and  cure  ['kjua].     (When  [1]  is  syllabic,  this  rule  does  not 
hold,  as  in  twinkle  ['t, wink, J],  or  apple  ['sep.J].)     Partial  un- 

WW 

voicing  is  not  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  book. 


pAmp 

pump 

'pop 

pop 

'plot 

plot 

'jip 

rip 

rpDmp 

pomp 
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LABIAL,  OR  LIP,  SOUNDS 

[p] 

[p]  is  a  bi-labial,  stop-plosive  made  by  closing  the  lips  and 
separating  them  quickly.  It  is  voiceless  and  may  be  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated.  It  is  aspirated  (that  is,  there  is  a  slight 
puff  of  air  released  after  the  sound)  before  a  vowel  or  pause, 
as  in  pay  [rphei],  or  pep  [rpheph].  Before  a  consonant  in  the 
same  breath  group,  it  is  unaspirated,  as  in  pray  ['p^e-i-]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

flipant  flippant 

kseptiv  captive 

2epl  apple 

spseniS  Spanish 

pjDpa  proper 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

dip  happy 

prose  sips 

pale  depth 

pool  helped 

pink  pipe 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'pi-t9    V'P9nd    cfo    'pensilz    in    pjepa'aerjan    f9    53    'test|| 

(b)  09  'psekid3  ksn'temd  'psaz"  'pitSiz11  'erpaikDts'bn 
'painaepHI 

(c)  'po:l  m'spektid  <53  'steps  sn  'pomtid  'aut  Sat  Sa  'tDp 
'step    W3Z    pa'tikjubliT    'slip3iiT|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)   The  Pirates  of  Penzance  was  presented  at  popular  prices. 

(6)  The  children  paid  for  the  peppermints  and  popcorn  with 
their  own  pennies. 

(c)  Polly  was  happy  at  the  prospect  of  preparing  supper  with- 
out supervision. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 
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(a) 

He  that  raises  false  hopes  to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only 
makes  a  way  for  disappointment  and  discontent. 

— Samuel  Johnson 
(6) 
To  be  poor  and  independent  is  very  nearly  an  impossibility. 

— William  Cobbett 
(c) 
Pale  Death,  with  impartial  step,  knocks  at  the  poor  man's 
cottage  and  the  palaces  of  kings. 

— Horace 

(d) 

Idleness  is  the  greatest  prodigality  in  the  world;  it  throws 
away  that  which  is  invaluable  in  respect  of  its  present  use,  and 
irreparable  when  it  is  past,  being  to  be  recovered  by  no  power 
of  art  or  nature. 

— Jeremy  Taylor 

(«) 

Perhaps,  moreover,  he  whose  genius  appears  deepest  and 
truest  excels  his  fellows  in  nothing  save  the  knack  of  expression ; 
he  throws  out  occasionally  a  lucky  hint  at  truths  of  which 
every  human  soul  is  profoundly  though  unutterably  conscious. 

-Hawthorne 

[b]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [p].  It  is  produced  by  pressing 
the  lips  together,  raising  the  soft  palate,  and  voicing  the 
sound,  which  is  made  as  the  lips  are  released. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'bib  bib 

'bea  bear 

'bleld  blade 

'baelv  brave 

'biirj  bring 


robbed 
neighbor 


'bll 

bill 

'bet 

bet 

'tAb 

tub 

'sob 

sob 

'blu:m 

bloom 

te  followin 

g  word* 

black 

Bible 
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imbibe  bribe 

tribe  tremble 

robes  bough 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  jo'bs-ta     'ba-t     'befsba:lz     fa     (5a     'baizll     bat     fa 'got     ta 
'bai    'befsba:l    'bsets 1 1 

(b)  'baibaiall      hu      waz      'bsedliT      rSAnb3:nd'l      'blemid      ha 
'bjAoa     fa     'hsevirj     'kept     hai     'aut     in     oa     'sAn     'tu: 

Id*  II 

(c)  oa    'beibiT    'blinkt   /Aen   Sa    'bAbl    'b3-st    'niai    iz    'kiib|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  In  spite  of  formidable  and  inescapable  combatants,  the 
boys  from  the  battalion  displayed  unmistakable  bravery. 

(b)  Both  boys  were  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  cumber- 
some object. 

(c)  The  amber  beads  and  the  bracelet  were  found  on  the  boat 
in  the  bay. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

— Milton 

(6) 

Blind  panic  is  incapable  of  providing  even  for  its  own  safety, 
for  it  does  not  avoid  danger,  but  runs  away.  Yet  we  are  more 
exposed  to  danger  when  we  turn  our  backs. 

— Seneca 

(e) 

Blessings  upon  Cadmus,  the  Phoenicians,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  invented  books. 

— Carlyle 

(d) 

Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live. 

—Shakespeare 

w 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
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And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Awaits  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 


[m] 


-Gray 


[mj  is  a  continuant,  nasal,  voiced  lip  sound.  It  resembles 
[p]  and  [b]  in  that  it  is  made  by  the  lips,  but  in  [m]  the  lips 
are  kept  closed  and  not  separated  as  they  are  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sounds.  The  soft  palate  is  down,  thus  forcing  the  air 
to  go  through  the  nose. 

[m]  may  be  a  syllabic  consonant  (that  is,  it  may  take  the 
place  of  a  weak  vowel)  in  words  like  anthem  ['senSm]  and 
column  ['knlm]. 


MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'ma¥ 
'mef 

'moun 
'elm 

'SAm3 


my 

may 

moan 

elm 

summer 


'ksezm 
'irt5m 
^aem 
'dii  :m 
'm3  :mad 


chasm 

rhythm 

sham 

dream 

murmured 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

mow  mumbling 

meat  chimney 

moon  mimic 

come  maim 

humming  mime 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (53    'mesind39    'ke!m    int9    (59    'iu:m    'hAmirj     9 

'mob     Dn     S3 


'tju:n| 


(b)  'sahi    9V 

'masks  1 1 

(c)  (59     'mam 
Am'bietall 


(59     men     in     (59 


mua 


WD. 


'mAmbld     9n     'giAmbld     9z     i     'mendid     <5i 


4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  Innumerable  elms  were  damaged  by  the  summer  storm. 

(b)  Mr.   Matthews  reminded  the  men    that  the  manuscripts 
had  to  be  mailed  to  him  by  the  middle  of  May. 
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(c)   Mary  complained  that  the  pamphlet  was  too  long  to  mem- 
orize. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  .  .  .  the 
unhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than 
they  know  how  to  use. 

— Samuel  Johnson 
(b) 
Time  magnifies  everything  after  death:  after  his  burial,  a 
man's  fame  increases  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

— Propertius 
(c) 
Remember  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the 
most  useless;  peacocks  and  lilies,  for  example. 

— John  Ruskin 

(d) 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains, 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose, 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 

— S.  W.  Foss 
(e) 
History  owes  its  excellence  more  to  the  writer's  manner  than 
to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 

— Goldsmith 

[m] 

[m]  is  a  voiceless  glide  made  by  rounding  the  lips  and  rais- 
ing the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  lips  are  separated  quickly, 
and  the  resulting  sound  is  [a\]. 

This  sound  is  frequently  confused  with  its  voiced  cognate, 
[w].  Then  why  [Wi],  becomes  ['wai]  and  while  [Wil], 
becomes  ['wail]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'MDt  what  'mi'59  whither 
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'Avi-t          wheat 

'Mlt$ 

which 

rM88          where 

'au:1 

wheel 

'Men          when 

Vens 

whence 

^alt         white 

M£5Yev9         wherever 

the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

whereof 

whale 

whirlpool 

whether 

whir 

whine 

whip 

Whig 

whistle 

whispered 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  <59    'dog    Wind    Men    i    'h3:d    (59    'm3:i    9v    (59     rAvi  :lzj| 

(b)  rM89j    9    (59    'Malt    'flau9z    t9    bi    'ple¥st?|| 

(c)  rMit$    9v    ^9    'pogmz    bal    'Miti9    du    ju    pji'f3:?|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  scene   requires  that  some  boys  whistle  while  others 

whittle. 
(6)  The  passengers  were   overwhelmed   by  the  sight   of   the 

whale, 
(c)   The  white-eye  and  the  whinchat  are  European  birds,  but 

the  whippoorwill  is  found  in  America. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
Oh  busy  weaver!    Unseen  weaver!  pause!  one  word!  whither 
flows  the  fabric?     What  palace  may  it  deck?     Wherefore  all 
these  ceaseless  toilings?     Speak,  weaver!     Stay  thy  hand! 

— Melville 

(6) 

Where  truth  cannot  be  determined,  what  is  false  is  increased 
by  fear. 

— QUINTUS    CURTIUS   RUFUS 

(c) 
What  times!  what  manners! 

— Cicero 

The  wheel  has  come  full  circle. 

— Shakespeare 
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— Shakespeare 


w 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds. 

6.  (a)  Practice  the  following: 

which,  witch 
when,  wen 
what,  watt 
whine,  wine 
wheel,  we'll 
whale,  wail 

(b)  How  do  you  say:  who,  whom,  whole,  whose,  whooping- 
cough? 

[w] 

[w]  is  a  voiced,  bi-labial  glide  consonant.  It  is  made  as  is 
its  voiceless  cognate,  [m],  by  rounding  the  lips  and  raising  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  then  separating  the  lips  quickly. 

If  you  compare  [w]  with  [b]  or  [m],  you  will  notice  that 
there  is  very  little  interruption  of  tone  by  the  lips  in  [w]  as 
compared  with  either  of  the  other  two  sounds.  Because  there 
is  very  little  interruption  in  the  production  of  the  sound,  it  is 
classified  as  a  vowel-like  consonant. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'wu: 
'wi: 
'kwia 
'kwo  :r3m 
'wofl 


woo 

we 

queer 

quorum 

waffle 


'kwik 

'twitS 

rwint9 

'swi-t 

'wilt 


quick 

twitch 

winter 

sweet 

wilt 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 


once 

worst 

woe 


weep 

win 

swim 
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withal  wistful 

twit  swallow 

3.  Head  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  So     'w3:d     list    kan'teind     'meniT     'w3:dz     pg'temirj     ta 

'w3-ks    3V    'a-t|| 
(6)  S3     'witnisiz    W3     'wel    s'weai    3V    Ss     'wizdam     3v     S3 

/d3Ad3|| 
(c)  9'kwsetik     'plaents'l     'sAt$     3z     'pondwiid11     gju:     in     Sa 

'kwaiit    'wo-t3z|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  Winifred  walked  on  wearily,  unaware  of  the  wintry  wind. 

(6)  A  quorum  was  required  before  the  members  could  be  per- 
suaded to  discuss  the  matter. 

(c)  William  watched  the  sky  in  hopes  that  the  weather  would 
clear  quickly. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Wonder  is  the  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  and  philosophy  begins 
in  wonder. 

— Socrates 

(&) 

Bishop  Wilkins  prophesied  that  the  time  would  come  when 
gentlemen,  when  they  were  to  go  a  journey,  would  call  for  their 
wings  as  regularly  as  they  call  for  their  boots. 

— Maria  Edgeworth 

(c) 
Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world,  the  fit  inheritance 
of  generations  and  nations. 

— Thoreau 

(d) 
Every  book  is  a  quotation;  and  every  house  is  a  quotation 
out  of  all  forests  and  mines  and  stone  quarries. 

—Emerson 

(e) 

One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
One  nation,  evermore! 

— 0.  W.  Holmes 
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Lip-Teeth  Sounds 

[f]  is  a  voiceless,  fricative,  lip-teeth  sound  made  by  placing 
the  lower  lip  lightly  against  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  and 
blowing  the  air  out  quickly. 

In  careless  speech  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  hear  [f]  in 
such  words  as  twelfth  ['twelfe]  and  fifth  ['fif8],  which  become 
['twele]  and  ['fie]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'flm 

fling 

'helpful        helpful 

'fiefm 

frame 

'mAita            muffler 

'fiefl 

frail 

'defnirj          deafening 

'fafel 

phial 

'jAf                rough 

'ksemfs 

camphor 

'sfigks           sphinx 

te  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

foe 

rifle 

fur 

defect 

fun 

turf 

fume 

flame 

laugh 

off 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  in'difi9ns||    '.iaSa    San    'iiSl    'id1it||    'ko:zd    iz    An'f3-t$9nit 

'fettjall 
(6)   (5a    fi'zrpnz    'nefju    'faund    <59    'fi:    ins9'fi$9nt|| 
(c)    cfo     'noiz    wsz     'laud    I'nAf    ts     'fjaitsn    Ss     'msen     snd 

iz    'waif  || 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  Five  men  drifted  on  the  raft  for  four  or  five  hours. 

(b)  The  thief  flung  a  knife  at  the  deaf  man  who  guarded  the 
safe. 

(c)  Francis  left  his  fountain  pen  in  the  office  of  the  factory, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  foreman. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 
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(a) 

Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow. 

— Shelley 
(b) 
We  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

— R.  Browning 
(c) 
The  most  influential  books,  and  the  truest  in  their  influences, 
are  works  of  fiction.  .  .  .     They  repeat,  they  rearrange,  they 
clarify  the  lessons  of  life. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson 

(d) 

By  wind  is  a  fire  fostered,  and  by  wind  extinguished;  a  gentle 
breeze  fans  the  flame,  a  strong  breeze  kills  it. 

— Ovid 

(«) 

History  fades  into  fable;  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt 
and  controversy;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablet:  the 
statue  falls  from  the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  pyramids, 
what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand;  and  their  epitaphs,  but  char- 
acters written  in  the  dust? 

— Washington  Irving 

[vj 

[v]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [f],  and  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  lower  lip  lightly  held  against  the  edges  of  the 
upper  teeth. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'§elvz  shelves 

'li  :v  leave 

'seva  sever 

'envias  envious 

jiVd1v3  revolver 

2.  (a)  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 
give  savior 


Vend 

vend 

Vju: 

view 

Vast 

vast 

'Iav 

love 

'ka  :v 

carve 
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vile 

vow 

shovel 

veer 

inguish  b 

etwee 

fine 

vine 

fat 

vat 

fail 

veil 

focal 

vocal 

feign 

vein 

shaven 
vivid 
heavy 
vigor 


shuffle 

knife 

wife 

strife 

safe 


shovel 

knives 

wives 

strives 

save 


3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


(a)  VeiiT    'fju:    'voutid    hi    a    'valalit    n    \silva    'kAva    fa 
tfo    VDljuimll 

(b)  'sti:van    waz    vi'verjas    an    'd3otivial    'aftai    iz    'viktaii-rll 

(c)  t5a    'voudvil    'sekta    'wd:i   a    'sju-t   av    Vivid    'kAlaz    and 
a    Velvit    'ksepJI 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  driver  sought  by  devious  ways  to  reach  the  main 
road. 

(b)  Vera  resolved  to  have  part  of  her  vacation  in  November. 

(c)  Volatile  oils  evaporate  readily. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

While  1  would  fain  have  some  tincture  of  all  the  virtues, 
there  is  no  quality  I  would  rather  have,  and  be  thought  to  have, 
than  gratitude.  For  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  virtue,  but  even 
the  mother  of  all  the  rest. 

— Cicero 

(&) 

O  Freedom!  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine 
Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song. 
Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine! 

— Whittier 
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(c) 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart 
and  hand  to  this  vote. 

—Daniel  Webster 

(«) 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

— Tennyson 

w 

There  is  no  evil  that  does  not  offer  inducements.  Avarice 
promises  money;  luxury,  a  varied  assortment  of  pleasures; 
ambition,  a  purple  robe  and  applause.  Vices  tempt  you  by  the 
rewards  which  they  offer. 

— Seneca 

Tongue-Teeth  Sounds 

M 

[0]  is  a  voiceless,  fricative,  tongue-teeth  sound,  made  by 
pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  lightly  against  the  edge  of  the 
upper  teeth. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  production  of  this 
in  combination  with  other  consonants.  Words  like  widths 
['widOs],  lengths  [rlerj0s],  hundredths  ['hAndjadOs],  and  months 
['mAnGs],  are  examples  of  difficult  combinations  of  consonants 
in  which  [0]  must  be  pronounced. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'0in  thin 

'0Am  thumb 

'0auz9nd  thousand 

'08erjk  thank 

'3-01it  earthly 


teeth 
thud 
breath 


'zi09 

zither 

'i-03 

ether 

'GlASt 

thrust 

'hele 

health 

'fo-6s 

fourths 

ic  transcription ; 

mirth 

twelfths 

thought 
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deathly  mouth 

froth  author 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (59  'wide  9v  <59  '.iu:m  W9Z  'wmi  'fifG  9v  its  'ler)9|| 
(6)  Si  'd-09  '6o-t  §9  'mi0  'intjistirj"  bat  'not  D'6entik|| 
(c)   §9    Gi'aetnk}    pi9'dju-S9    'Oo-t    9v    'nA0irj    b9t    ^9    '8i5te|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  Ethel  was  thorough  and  methodical  in  her  attempt  to 
prove  the  theorem. 

(6)  Arthur  wrote  of  the  theological  student's  hairbreadth  es- 
cape from  the  panther. 

(c)  Theodore's  health  and  strength  improved  in  the  North, 
where  he  continued  to  thrive. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  Ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last: 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  farther  go; 

To  make  the  third  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

— Dryden 
(b) 
This  is  the  truth  the  poet  sings 
That  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

— Tennyson 
(c) 
Don't  say  things.     What  you  are  stands  over  you  the  while, 
and  thunders  so  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say  to  the  contrary. 

— Emerson 

(d) 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth; 

"It  must  be  right:  I've  done  it  from  my  youth." 

— George  Crabbe 

w 

God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and  repose. 
Take  what  you  please, — you  can  never  have  both. 

— Emerson 
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[«] 

[IS]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [0].  The  tip  of  the  tongue  rests 
against  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  in  producing  it.  Some 
students,  especially  those  with  foreign  backgrounds,  make  this 
sound  with  more  ease  if  they  protrude  the  tongue  slightly. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  to  use  this  sound 
and  when  to  use  its  voiceless  cognate,  [0].  If  you  will  observe 
carefully,  you  will  note  that  most  pronouns,  connective  words, 
and  other  unimportant  words  begin  with  the  voiced  sound, 
whereas  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  other  important  words 
are  more  likely  to  begin  with  a  voiceless  sound,  [0] .  Examples : 
the  ['?Si:],  that  ['"Sset],  this  ['ftis],  there  ['<5e5];  thin  ['0in],  thing 
['0irj],  thimble  ['eimbj],  thought  ['0o-t]. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  the  spelling  the  indicates  the  voiced 
consonant  [t5].  Examples:  breathe  ['bji:tS],  wreathe  ['liitS], 
lithe  ['lai(5],  breath,  ['bie8],  wreath  ['ai-0],  teeth  ['ti-0].  Usu- 
ally, words  ending  with  th  have  a  voiceless  sound  [0],  with  the 
exception  of  smooth,  mouth  (v.),  and  bequeath. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'Sea  their  'aSo  other 

'bii:?S  breathe  'faeSam  fathom 

'ti:5  teethe  'su:tS  soothe 

'jiSm  rhythm  'hi:cfen  heathen 

'bD§9  bother  'laSa  rather 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

them  further 

mouthed  farthing 

clothes  either 

thus  though 

there  northern 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'mVfo    Sa    'biA'Saz    na    Sea    'fa: (5a    ji'membad    <5a    'sa 
(6)  A5i:z    'ji:t5z    ox    'iflai    'ould    3    'dial  II 
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(c)   it    waz    'hard    t9    'tel   Me<59    09    'kAV9    W9Z    9V    'd3enjuin 
'leSai    9i    9V    imi'terpn    'letfolj 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  youths  breathed  with  difficulty  in  the  smoke-filled 
room. 

(b)  No  one  bothered  to  soothe  the  writhing  dog. 

(c)  Their  clothing   was  rather  heavy  for  the  seething   heat 
of  the  southern  climate. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

— Shakespeare 

(b) 

The  ear  is  a  less  trustworthy  witness  than  the  eye. 

— Herodotus 

(c) 

There  is  this  difference  between  renown  and  glory — the  latter 
depends  upon  the  judgments  of  the  many,  the  former  on  the 
judgments  of  good  men. 

— Seneca 

(d) 

This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius,  that  things  which  are 
not  should  be  as  though  they  were,  that  the  imaginations  of 
one  mind  should  become  the  personal  recollections  of  another. 

— Macatjlay 

(e) 

O  health!  health!  the  blessing  of  the  rich!  the  riches  of  the 
poor!  who  can  buy  thee  at  too  dear  a  rate,  since  there  is  no 
enjoying  this  world  without  thee? 

— Ben  Jonson 
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Alveolar  Sounds1 

[t]  is  a  voiceless  stop-plosive.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
pressed  against  the  upper  gum  ridge  in  producing  it. 

Before  a  vowel  or  a  pause,  [t]  is  fully  aspirated,  as  in  tea 
['thi:]  or  eat  r'i-th];  before  a  consonant,  it  is  unaspirated,  as  in 
tree  ['t,ii:]. 

In  careless  speech,  [t]  is  frequently  voiced,  so  that  metal 
['met,]]  becomes  ['medl],  notice  ['nouthis]  becomes  ['notrdis], 
and  better  ['beth9]  becomes  ['beds]. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  tongue  touch  the  teeth 
in  the  production  of  [t]  or  its  voiced  cognate  [d].  Because 
in  many  foreign  languages  these  sounds  are  made  with  the 
tongue  touching  the  upper  teeth,  foreign  students  are  likely  to 
follow  their  native  procedure  in  producing  the  English  sound. 
This  incorrect  placement  of  the  tongue  results  in  the  speech 
fault  known  as  dentalization.  The  phrase  sent  out  ['sent  'aut], 
dentalized,  would  be  indicated  phonetically  as  ['sent  'aut]. 

Note  that  although  the  final  consonant  in  book-word  spell- 
ing may  be  d,  the  sound  may  be  t,  depending  on  the  preceding 
sound.  In  other  words,  in  forming  a  past  tense,  a  voiceless 
sound  follows  a  voiceless  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in 
cooked  ['kukt]  and  pushed  ['pu$t].  Likewise,  a  voiced  sound 
follows  a  voiced  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  moved  ['mu  :vd] 
and  begged  ['begd]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'tu: 

two 

di'tekt 

detect 

'to-t 

taught 

'noutist 

noticed 

'tatt 

tight 

'pisektist 

practiced 

'fii-kwant 

frequent 

Vtl 

shuttle 

'sitiT 

city 

'bDtl 

bottle 

1  Alveolar  sounds  are  also  called  tongue-gum,  post-dental,  super-dental,  and 
gum-ridge  sounds. 
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2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 


tea 

states 

twirl 

cooked 

trill 

acts 

foot 

prattle 

better 

tumult 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  (53     'piezidsnt     'so-t     t3     di't3:mm     (53     'ko:z     sv     <5s 
'kDnflikt    hot    s'pointirj    3    ks'miti-rll 

(b)  'tDm    wsz    'p3-fiktliT    'sju-tid    h    Ss    'task|| 

(c)  Si    'edits!    sd'vanst    Ss    '0i5.iit    Sst    it    wad    bi    in    'pua 
'tefst    ta    'punt    Ss    'lets  1 1 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  responsibility  in  this,  their  greatest  effort,  rested  ulti- 
mately with  the  military  staff. 

(b)  Ten  students  lost  their  textbooks,  together  with  tickets 
for  the  football  game. 

(c)  As  they  entered  the  station,  the  commuters  muttered  about 
the  fact  that  the  train  was  late. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Civilization  is  a  progress  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homo- 
geneity toward  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity. 

— Herbert  Spencer 

(6) 

Reviewers  are  usually  people  who  would  have  been  poets, 

historians,  biographers,  if  they  could:  they  have  tried  their 

talents  at  one  or  the  other,  and  have  failed ;  therefore  they  turn 

critics. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 
(c) 
A  dwarf  is  not  tall,  though  he  stand  upon  a  mountain-top; 
a  giant  keeps  his  height,  even  though  he  stands  in  a  well. 

— Seneca 

(d) 

It  is  the  true  office  of  history  to  represent  the  events  them- 
selves, together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  observations 
and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of  every 
man's  judgment. 

— Bacon 
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w 

Talent  repeats;  Genius  creates.  Talent  is  a  cistern;  Genius 
a  fountain.  Talent  deals  with  the  actual,  with  discovered  and 
realized  truths,  analyzing,  arranging,  combining,  applying  posi- 
tive knowledge,  and  in  action  looking  to  precedents;  Genius 
deals  with  the  possible,  creates  new  combinations,  discovers 
new  laws,  and  acts  from  an  insight  into  principles.  Talent 
jogs  to  conclusions  to  which  Genius  takes  giant  leaps.  Talent 
accumulates  knowledge,  and  has  it  packed  up  in  the  memory; 
Genius  assimilates  it  with  its  own  substance,  grows  with  every 
new  accession,  and  converts  knowledge  into  power.  Talent 
gives  out  what  it  has  taken  in;  Genius  what  has  risen  from  its 
unsounded  wells  of  living  thought.  Talent,  in  difficult  situa- 
tions, strives  to  untie  knots,  which  Genius  instantly  cuts  with 
one  swift  decision.  Talent  is  full  of  thoughts,  Genius  of  thought ; 
one  has  definite  acquisitions,  the  other  indefinite  power. 

— E.  P.  Whipple 

[d] 

[d]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [t].     The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
placed  lightly  against  the  upper  gum  ridge  in  producing  it. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'dea 

dare 

'diaund           drowned 

'died 

dread 

rbaund9jiT       boundary 

'dafomond 

diamond 

dis9'pi5d         disappeared 

'didnt 

didn't 

'fbndliT            fondly 

'endid 

ended 

di'pend           depend 

frite  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

dime 

added 

doom 

sadden 

moody 

redoubled 

width 

destroyed 

ordered 

dangling 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (59    'dokta    'meld    9    'jsepid    dal9g'nousis|| 

(b)  09    hju'miditiT    di'mmi$t    'aft9    cfo    'saii    hgd     'past    09 
mg'iidignll 
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(c)   'meniT    'dentl    kan'difcnz    9'pi5    t3    bi    'dju:    t3    'dahts 
di'fr$9nt    in    'piopa    'fu:dz|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  discovery  followed  tedious  years  of  research  in  the 
field  of  radium. 

(b)  The  doors  and  windows  in  the  dreary  dwelling  were  doubly 
barred. 

(c)  David  endeared  himself  to  the  group  when  he  endangered 
his  life  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  edict. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Dreams  sport  at  random  in  a  deceiving  night,  filling  affrighted' 
souls  with  false  alarm. 

— Tibullus 
(6) 
Now  had  Aurora  displayed  her  mantle  over  the  blushing 
skies,  and  dark  night  withdrawn  her  sable  veil. 

— Cervantes 
(c) 
If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

— SH  AKESPE  AR  E 

0  Music,  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid. 

— William  Collins 

(e) 

Dishonest  people  are  those  who  disguise  their  faults  to  others 
and  to  themselves;  the  truly  honest  are  those  who  know  their 
faults  perfectly  and  who  confess  them. 

— La  Rochefoucauld 

6.  Distinguish  between: 


to 

do 

latter 

ladder 

tie 

die 

shutter 

shudder 

time 

dime 

meat 

mead 

tried 

dried 

boat 

bode 

metal 

medal 

tied 

died 

[n] 
[n]  is  a  voiced  nasal  continuant.     The  tongue  is  in  the 
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same  position  that  it  was  for  [t]  and  [d],  but  it  is  held  in 
position  instead  of  being  released  on  the  production  of  the 
sound. 

Like  [m],   [n]  may  be  syllabic  in  unstressed  syllables,  in 
words  like  second  ['seknd]  and  mitten  ['mitn]. 


MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'nou           no 
'noum        gnome 

I'nem             inane 
'noun             known 

'ni :             knee 
'flsengl         flannel 
'ha  :dn        harden 

a'nDnimas       anonymous 
'naif               knife 
'nDstik           gnostic 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in 

phonetic  transcription : 

knock 

noon 

landing 

funds 

Neptune 

colonel 

lessening 

underneath 

expensive 

fundamental 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (59     'kitn     'nibjd    at    £>9     'fjouzn     'gji:nz     in     09     'ga:dn 
'last    'i:vnin|| 

(b)  (59   'tjildian  'wAndad  Mefo  (59    'iem   W9d   kgn'tmju   9n'til 
'nu:n|| 

(c)  Si     ent9'ternm9nt     'tuk     S9     'fD:m     9v     9     faen'taestik 
'pa3d39nt|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  colony  could  not  explain  its  action  on  the  basis  of 
neutrality. 

(b)  Persian  melons  and  cantaloupes  have  been  plentiful  in  the 
country  this  season. 

(c)  The  new  technique  may  be  important  in  the  treatment  of  i 
mental  illness. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
But  let  a  man  know  that  there  are  things  to  be  known,  of 
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which  he  is  ignorant,  and  it  is  so  much  carved  out  of  his  domain 
of  universal  knowledge. 

— Horace  Mann 

(&) 

Knavery  may  serve  for  a  turn,  but  honesty  is  best  in  the  long 
run. 

— John  Ray 
(c) 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown, 
In  wild,  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates. 

— Hannah  More 

(d) 

But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 

And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  custom 

More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

— Shakespeare 

W 

A  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  evinces 
that  the  entertainments  of  fiction  are  useful  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant. .  .  .  Everything  is  useful  which  contributes  to  fix  the 
principles  and  practices  of  virtue. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 
6.  How  do  you  say : 

burden  pardon 

ashen  frozen 

lesson  often 

poison  kitten 

garden  fatten 

[i] 

[1]  is  the  only  lateral  sound  in  English.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  pressed  on  the  upper  gum  ridge,  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  widened,  and  the  air  passes  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 

Like  [m]  and  [n],  [1]  may  be  syllabic  in  a  weak  syllable,  as 
in  cradle  ['k^eidj]  and  battle  ['bsetj]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'loun  loan  '0isl  thistle 
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'IiIit  lily  'laltlir  lightly 

'lint  lint  'flea  flare 

'louvz  loaves  '§elvz  shelves 

'lesnz  lessons  'd3entl  gentle 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  script: 

low  troubled 

lamp  capable 

law  prelate 

fooled  sale 

prattling  ludicrous 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Ss    'pell    'tSaftd    'pleld    wiS    So    'la:d3    'bteks|| 

(6)  Si     3'kei33n9l     'dssenglig     9v     Sa     'telifoim     'sta-tld     So 

'pi-pl    in    S3    'tobi-rll 
(c)   S3    'li:vz    'fel    '.isepidliT    djuaiirj    So    'geil|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  lawyer  was  puzzled  by  the  delay  involved  in  complet- 
ing the  long-distance  telephone  call. 

(6)  The  blue  lights  were  reflected  in  the  lake. 

(c)  The  leading  character  in  the  play  wore  a  long  purple  silk 
robe  and  a  velvet  hat  with  a  purple  plume. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 

(a) 
A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

— Thomson 
(6) 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
Merry  and  sad  to  tell, 
And  the  crier  rung  his  bell, 
What  would  you  buy? 

—Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 

(c) 

Dancing  is  the  loftiest,  the  most  moving,  the  most  beautiful 
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of  the  arts,  because  it  is  no  mere  translation  or  abstraction  from 
life;  it  is  life  itself. 

— Havelock  Ellis 

(d) 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


— Shakespeare 


(e) 


To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

— Shakespeare 

ADDITIONAL  PRACTICE  FOR  ALVEOLAR  SOUNDS 

The  alveolar  sounds  occur  in  difficult  combinations  in  English. 
Use  the  following  words  in  sentences: 


bottle 

saddle 

intelligently 

temperamentally 

brittle 

middle 

negligently 

experimentally 

cattle 

gentle 

leniently 

coherently 

shuttle 

antler 

conveniently 

inherently 

rattle 

butler 

brilliantly 

sufficiently 

metal 

lightly 

hesitantly 

insufficiently 

nettle 

nightly 

confidently 

incidentally 

fettle 

brightly 

providently 

accidentally 

settle 

gently 

permanently 

gentlemen 

little 

diligently 

fundamentally 

pageantry 

M 

[s]  is  a  sibilant,  voiceless,  fricative  sound.  To  produce  it, 
the  teeth  should  be  close  together  and  the  tongue  should  be 
grooved,  with  the  tip  free  and  turned  up  slightly  toward  the 
alveolar  ridge.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  may  be  anchored 
against  the  sides  of  the  upper  teeth,  but  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
must  not  touch  anything. 

Many  people  make  this  sound  with  lowered  tongue.  While 
It  is  possible  to  produce  the  sound  in  this  manner,  it  is  more 
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likely  to  be  an  over-sibilant  sound  than  when  it  is  made  with 
the  tongue  pointing  up  away  from  the  teeth.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  in  many  foreign  languages  [s]  is  made  with  the 
tongue  farther  forward  than  it  is  in  English,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  sounds  to  correct.  The  teacher  should  be 
sure  that  he  is  making  the  sound  correctly  himself  before  he 
endeavors  to  correct  students. 

Note  that  although  the  final  consonant  in  book-word  spell- 
ing may  be  s,  the  sound  may  be  z,  depending  on  the  preceding 
sound.  In  other  words,  in  forming  a  plural,  a  voiceless  sound 
follows  a  voiceless  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  maps 
['mseps]  and  books  ['buks].  Likewise,  a  voiced  sound  follows 
a  voiced  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  cards  ['ka:dz]  and 
gloves  ['gLvvz]. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  lisping,  and  exercises  to  correct 
it,  see  pages  406-413. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'sel 

say 

'sum 

soon 

'sal 

sigh 

'su:3 

soothe 

'stjel 

stray 

he  following  wor 

sign 

widths 

slogan 

rustle 

moss 

'swi-t 
'slais 
'smotrk 
'lisn 

'flDStS 


sweet 

slice 

smoke 

listen 

frosts 


slip 

stick 

smile 

snakes 

facing 


3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


c5a 


(a)  'faesineitid     'saitsioz     'stud     o'aaund 
'wDt$ig    (59    pja'feSanI    'ske!to|| 

(b)  Si    'eksp3-t    in    ji's3-t$    wsz    'lseks    abaut 
'not    pa' tern    ta    sta'tistiks|| 

(c)  (5a    'smod    'dog    W9z    'koukst    'houm    tu 
'ved3atablz    'fikst    bal    iz    'masts  || 


'skeitirj     'jink 

'fsekts   Sat    did 

'it    Sa    'mikst 
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4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  speaker  suggested  that  the  activities  of  the  spies  had 
been  mysterious,  but  slipshod. 

(b)  The  sky  was  overcast  and  a  moist,  oppressive  southeast 
wind  rustled  the  leaves. 

(c)  The  statistical  clerk  studied  the  tax  reports  sent  to  him  by 
the  merchants. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

There  is  in  every  human  countenance  either  a  history  or  a 
prophecy,  which  must  sadden,  or  at  least  soften,  every  reflecting 
observer. 

— S.  T.  Coleridge 

(6) 

We  ascribe  beauty  to  that  which  is  simple;  which  has  no 
superfluous  parts;  which  exactly  answers  its  end. 

— Emerson 

(c) 

Historians  ought  to  be  precise,  faithful,  and  unprejudiced; 
and  neither  interest  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  affection,  should  make 
them  swerve  from  the  way  of  truth. 

— Cervantes 

(d) 
Caesar,  in  modesty  mixed  with  greatness,  did  for  his  pleasure 
apply  the  name  of  a  Commentary  to  the  best  history  of  the 
world. 

— Bacon 

W 

The  best  sauce  for  food  is  hunger  and  the  best  flavoring  for 
drink  thirst. 

— Socrates 

w 

[z]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [s].  As  in  the  production  of  [s], 
the  teeth  are  practically  closed;  the  tongue  is  grooved,  with 
the  tip  free  and  raised  toward  the  alveolar  ridge. 
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Foreign  students  frequently  confuse  this  sound  with  the 
voiceless  cognate  [sj,  especially  in  words  like  is  ['iz],  was 
['wdz],  and  has  ['hsez].  The  book- word  s  in  these  words  has 
followed  the  philologic  rule  that  voiceless  sounds  in  unstressed 
positions  frequently  become  voiced. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'leizix 

lazy 

'mi  :nz           means 

'pjeizlrj 

praising 

'kwizirj          quizzing 

'miz 

whiz 

'sizld             sizzled 

'zest 

zest 

'noiziz            noises 

'zefs 

zephyr 

'ouzoun         ozone 

te  the  following  words  in 

phonetic  script: 

zoo 

amuse 

zone 

frazzled 

burns 

prisoner 

knows 

Xenophon 

does 

confuse 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'zirjk    iz     'ju:zd    3z    <5s    'pozitiv    'elsmsnt    in    I'lektnk 
'bseteiizll 

(b)  (53    'zoudisek    'hsez    'twelv    di'vi39nz||    d    'samz|| 

(c)  S3    'wizdom    sv    'klouzirj    Ss    'biznis    wsz    a'pseiant    ts 
Ss    'bo:d    sv    dirjekt3z|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  trustees  of  the  museum  praised  the  directors  for  their 
wise  reorganization. 

(b)  Members  of  clubs  in  surrounding  towns  attended  the  meet- 
ings zealously. 

(c)  His  enthusiasm  for  music  caused  him  to  walk  two  miles 
in  spite  of  the  drizzling  rain. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(«) 

You  praise  the  fortune  and  manners  of  the  men  of  old,  and 
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yet,  if  on  a  sudden  some  god  were  for  taking  you  back  to  those 
days,  you  would  refuse  every  time. 

—  Horace 

(f>) 

Fame  has  also  this  great  drawback,  that  if  we  pursue  it  we 

must  direct  our  lives  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  the  fancy  of 

men,  avoiding  what  they  dislike  and  seeking  what  is  pleasing 

to  them. 

— Spinoza 
(c) 
One  deserves  no  praise  for  being  honest  when  no  one  tries  to 
corrupt. 

— Cicero 
id) 
I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 


Shelley 


(e) 


Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library.  A 
company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  be  picked 
out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have  set  in  best 
order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom. 

— Emerson 
6.  Distinguish  between: 


cats 

cads 

traits 

trades 

carts 

cards 

roasts 

roads 

notes 

nodes 

clocks 

clogs 

backs 

bags 

cents 

sends 

grates 

grades 

bites 

bides 

7.  Use  the  following  list  to  check  your  mastery  of  the  sibilants  [s] 

and  [z]: 


stream 

Esther 

voices 

stripe 

disease 

puzzled 

vicious 

presume 

sixths 

masters 

scissors 

castles 

ghosts 

because 

business 

lists 

design 

duchess 

tests 

zinnias 

disaster 
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boasts 

cousin 

disinterested 

buzzes 

diffuses 

Westminster 

ceases 

appease 

increases 

[$]  is  a  sibilant,  voiceless,  tongue-gum  sound.  The  teeth 
should  be  close  together  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  pointed 
toward  the  upper  gum  ridge. 

If  this  sound  is  lisped  the  same  exercises  should  be  used  as 
are  used  for  lisping.     See  pages  406-413. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'Soft 

shaft 

'flae$           flash 

'Sa-k 

shark 

'$89            share 

'me$ 

mesh 

'kiA$t         crushed 

'mi$9n 

mission 

'ferpl         facial 

'mou$9n 

motion 

'pu$t         pushed 

the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

sheet 

shield 

tissue 

artificial 

ashes 

immersion 

machine 

finish 

shelter 

lotion 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  <53    'kiae$irj    9v    09    'di§iz    W9Z    'fDloud    bal    9    f$ji-k|| 

(b)  'weivz    fjam    t5i    'otj$9n    'wD$t    09    'Joe  1 1 

(c)  'Si:ta    ^3-kt    59    'task    3v    kgm'plemirj    9baut    §9    '$npwD:n 
'Su:z||  ' 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  audience  was  motionless  as  the  Russian  pianist  played 
his  version  of  the  crescendo. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  club  passed  a  motion  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cash  in  the  pension  fund. 

(c)  Shadows  shrouded  the  shrubbery  near  the  shrine. 
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5.  Read  the  following  selections. 

(a) 

Complete  unity  of  aim  is  the  traditional  condition  of  genuine 
and  sincere  friendship. 

— Cicero 

(b) 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

— Shakespeare 

(c) 

O,  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 

— Thomas  a  Becket 

(d) 

But  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
To  belong  to  other  nations, 
He  remains  an  Englishman! 

(e) 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 


W.  S.  Gilbert 


Keats 


[3]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [$].  It  is  a  sibilant,  voiced, 
tongue-gum  sound.  The  lips  may  be  slightly  rounded  in 
producing  it. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

mi'ia^  mirage  'li:39n  lesion 

ael^iim  regime  'iu:3  rouge 
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JUI33JIT 

Vi39n 
in'fju  13911 


usury 
vision 
infusion 


'ple39 
'tje39 
pies'ti  13 


pleasure 
treasure 
prestige 


2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 


profusion 

measure 

delusion 

illusion 

azure 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


diffusion 

decision 

usually 

fusion 

casual 


(a)  Si    iks/plotJ39n    'aedid    t9    09    'glei39z    k9n'fju:39n|| 

(b)  hi    n'zentid    'eniT    An'ju:3U9l    in'tiu^n    Dn    iz    'li:33|| 

(c)  hiz    dirsi39n    W9z    'bao-t   9baut    bol   S9    pg'swe^gn    9v    iz 
'fjendzll 

4.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  seizure  of  the  property  included  seizure  of  the  garage. 

(b)  He  took  careful  measures  to  improve  his  vision. 

(c)  Unusual  rumors  of  usury  ruined  his  prestige. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections : 


(a) 


Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, — 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

(6) 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope 
But  only  time  for  grief. 

(c) 

He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision ; 

Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap ; 
His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 

Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep. 

(d) 

When  a  man's  busy,  why,  leisure 
Strikes  him  as  wonderful  pleasure; 


Dryden 


— Thomas  Hood 


Swinburne 
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'Faith,  and  at  leisure  once  is  he? 
Straightway  he  wants  to  be  busy. 

— Robert  Browning 

to 

Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  ethereal  powers; 

For  her  contend  the  rival  gods  above; 

Pleasure's  the  mistress  of  the  world  below; 

What  is  the  pulse  of  this  so  busy  world? 

The  love  of  pleasure:  that,  thro'  ev'ry  vein, 

Throws  motion,  warmth,  and  shuts  out  death  from  life. 

— Young 

H 

[j],  which  is  generally  classified  as  a  fricative,  voiced,  alveo- 
lar sound,  is  also  called  a  "curly-tongued"  vowel.  To  produce 
it,  the  mouth  is  open,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  curled  up,  and 
the  tongue  itself  is  cupped  in  shape. 

This  is  probably  the  most  controversial  sound  in  English. 
In  Middle  English,  it  was  a  strongly  trilled  sound.  Since  the 
days  of  Chaucer  it  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes,  and 
it  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a  weak  fricative  sound  in  words 
like  red  ['ied],  or  merry  ['mcii-r].2  Use  of  it  will  probably  be 
determined  by  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  speaker 
comes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  speech,  the  rules  gen- 
erally accepted  for  producing  an  open  sound  in  singing  may 
be  applied  in  speaking.     These  are : 

1.  Sound  [j]  before  a  vowel,  as  in  real  [rji§l],  -prefix 
['pjifik,s],  and  brooding  ['bjuidirj]. 

2.  Regard  [j]  as  a  silent  letter  before  a  consonant  or  a 
pause,  as  in  charm  ['t$a:m],  farm  [Ta:m],  over  this  ['ouva  'Sis], 
and  mother  ['mAoV|. 

3.  When  a  word  ending  in  r  is  followed  by  one  beginning 

2  Note  what  has  happened  to  other  vowel-like  consonants,   [wj,  and  [1],  in 
words  like  wreath,  wreck,  writhe,  calm,  talk,  and  qualm. 
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with  a  vowel,  include  the  sound  [i].     In  the  phrase  over  and 
above  ['ouvai  and  q'dav],  for  example,  use  a  linking  [j]. 

4.  If  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  drop  the 
final  r,  as  in  her  sister  was  going  [ha  'sista  waz  'goirj]. 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  turned  back  as  it  is  in  the 
speech  of  most  persons  who  insist  on  saying  all  their  r's, 
the  vowel  sound  before  r  is  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected. 
This  process  is  known  as  inversion  and  is  conducive  to  nasality. 
In  order  to  avoid  inversion,  be  sure  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
stays  behind  the  lower  teeth  while  you  are  making  the  vowel 
sound  preceding  (j).3 

The  sound  of  [j]  is  sometimes  heard  between  two  vowels 
when  the  letter  r  does  not  appear  in  spelling.  For  example, 
drawing  ['dio:irj],  may  become  ['djouirj],  or  saw  it  ['so:it], 
may  become  ['saint].  This  use  of  (j)  is  poor,  and  the  sound 
is  called  an  intrusive  r> 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'.188.11st  rarest 

m'fii-kwant  infrequent 

3/kAj9ns  occurrence 

'iDrj  wrong 

'lse.nrjks  larynx 


'meiiT 

merry 

'gb :  JI3S 

glorious 

ii'gies 

regress 

n'fiem 

refrain 

n'kiu-t 

recruit 

/"rite  the  following  w 

bright 

discreet 

berry 

arrayed 

quarrel 

bronchial 

frayed 

appearance 

around 

tranquil 

3Cf.  De  Witt,  Margaret  E.,  "The  Man  Who  Would  Say  R."  The  Journal 
of  Expression,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  December  1930. 

Grandgent,  Charles  H.,  Old  and  New.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1920. 

McLean,  Margaret  P.,  Good  American  Speech.     New  York:  Dutton,  1941. 

Sweet,  Henry,  The  Sounds  of  English.     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1908. 

Tilly,  William,  "Tilly  on  R."     The  Billboard,  May  5,  1923. 
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3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  '.robat  'kseaid  Sa  't$enz  an  'beuz  a'kiDS  nn  <5a  'feji-r|| 
(6)  ?>a  'pseiat  'haed  'isa  'kAlaairj  an  VeiiT  'putiT  'fetfozjj 
(c)   Sa    'pjizna    ka'jDbajeitid    iz    'fiendz    'staui-rll 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  travelers  arrived  weary  and  hungry  an  hour  after 

dinner. 
(6)  Many  authorities  believe  that  the  oral  interpretation  of 

literature  is  a  prime  factor  in  developing  proper  resonance, 
(c)   The  lawn  was  fringed  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

— Longfellow 
(b) 
Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan; 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 

— Pope 

(e) 

The  gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit  has  become  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm. 

— Macaulay 
(d) 
Some  read  to  think, — these  are  rare;  some  to  write, — these 
are  common;  and  some  to  talk, — and  these  form  the  great 
majority. 

— C.  C.  Colton 

(«) 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

— Keats 

6.  (a)  Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences,  noting  the  linking 

[i]: 
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foj  9  for  a 

foj  'eniT  for  any 

'ni  :o9.i  iz  neither  is 

noj  9  nor  a 

'3:691  iz  author  is 

;din9j  9t  dinner  at 

/d3ind39j  'ell  ginger  ale 

'fl£9j  Ap  flare  up 

'fai9i  iz  fire  is 

'lekt$9i  Dn  lecture  on 

(b)  Avoid  an  instrusive  [1]  in  the  following: 

drawing  a  picture 
drawing  room 
sawing  a  tree 
gnawing  a  bone 
flaw  in 
claw  of 
law  office 
law  is 
saw  it 
Virginia  and 

PALATAL  CONSONANT 

[J] 

[j]  may  be  classified  as  a  voiced,  fricative,  tongue,  front- 
palate  glide.  It  is  also  classified  as  a  semi-vowel,  or  vowel - 
like  consonant.4  In  making  this  sound,  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  until  it  almost  reaches  the  hard  palate. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words : 

'dju:  dew  'jell  Yale 

'hju:mid         humid  'jia  year 

ji'bju-k  rebuke  'ju'.njgn  union 

4  See  also  page  116  for  the  treatment  of  this  sound  in  the  combination  [ju:]. 
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'JDt                  yacht 

'J3:n                  yearn 

'ju:nis9ii         unison 

pi'kju:lJ9liT       peculiarly 

2.  Write  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  script: 

yes 

million 

yield 

onion 

yawn 

valiant 

genial 

beautiful 

billiards 

argument 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


'iiAmbaj     9v 


(a)  (59     (ju-0     'a:gjud     inOju-zi'sestikgliT     Dn     a 

fg'milja    ;tDpiks|| 
(6)  (59    'stjuxtants    W9j    9'mju:zd    bal    (59     'hju:m9j    in    89 

'nju:    'plel|| 
(c)   (59      'b:J9z      W9j     ju'nsenimgs     in      (5sa     bi'li-f     59t     (59 

'steitmgnt    W9z    aem'bigju9s|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  beauty  of  the  canyon  amazed  the  seniors  from  Virginia. 
(6)  A  yearbook  was  suggested  for  the  annual  reunion, 
(c)   Eunice  left  her  yellow  yarn  on  the  yacht. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 


Who  can  refute  a  sneer? 


to 


What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

to 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear? 

(d) 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

to 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time: 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 


William  Paley 


-Burns 


Villon 


^Shakespeare 
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And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

— Edward  Young 

VELAR,  OR  SOFT-PALATE,  SOUNDS 

M 

[k]  is  a  voiceless,  stop-plosive,  back-tongue,  soft-palate 
sound.  The  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  soft  palate 
and  is  released  as  a  puff  of  air  is  expelled. 

[k],  like  [p]  and  [t],  is  aspirated  before  a  vowel  or  a  pause, 
as  in  call  [rkhD:l],  or  milk  ['milk11],  and  unaspirated  before  a 
consonant,  as  in  cross  ['k.iDs]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'kud  could  'ksenda  candor 

'kau  cow  'eksit  exit 

'lokit  locket  'kiseklirj  crackling 

'klu:  clue  'jaekit  racket 

'kwafit  quiet  kio'kel  croquet 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

cling  cruise 

clown  dictionary 

luck  thickness 

queer  baskets 

silk  picture 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (5a  mi'kaenik  waz  'haendiksept  bi'k):z  i  'lsekt  'piDpgj 
I'kwipmgnt  t9  ii'pea  (59  'vaekjugm  'kli:n9i  9n  Si 
I'lektjik    ;kD:d|| 

(b)  'kwest$9nz  k9n's3:nirj  (59  'medikl  ji'kwafomgnts  W9i 
'ansgd    'kwikliT    9n    kgm'pli-tli-rll 

(c)  (5i  in'kwafoiiT  W9Z  saetis'fsektgigliT  kgm'pli-tid'ounh-r 
'aft9i  'o:l  §9  'fsekts  in  kg'nek^n  wift  59  'kiarm  W9 
S9brd3ektid    t9    'keaful    'skm-tini-rH 
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4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  clerk  quarreled  with  the  constable  about  the  cost  of 
the  court  action. 

(b)  The  content  of  the  critique  was  obscured  by  the  speaker's 
diction. 

(c)  The  picnic  was  practically  ruined  by  the  forked  lightning 
and  the  occasional  sprinkling. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

The  country  is  lyric, — the  town  dramatic.  When  mingled 
they  make  the  most  perfect  musical  drama. 

— Longfellow 

(b) 
Lack  of  confidence  is  not  the  result  of  difficulty;  the  difficulty 
comes  from  lack  of  confidence. 

— Seneca 

(c) 

It  is  beyond  question  that  expediency  can  never  conflict  with 
honor. 

— Cicero 

(d) 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse 
of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet. 

— Daniel  Webster 

w 

I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

— Shakespeare 

[g] 

[g]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [k].  It  is  a  stop-plosive,  back- 
tongue,  soft-palate  consonant. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  substitute  [k]  for  [g]  in  words 
like  lag  ['lseg]  or  tag  ['taeg]. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'gem  gain  'giseb  grab 

'gen1  gale  'goul  goal 

'g3:d  gird  'gall  guile 

'bjaeg  brag  'SsegiT  shaggy 

'gjip  grip  'vefg  vague 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

regret  glare 

forget  swagger 

guide  exact 

glaciers  exist 

golf  begged 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  (59    'g3:lz    W9    'sou    'glsed    t9    'gou    Sat    (5el    fa'gDt    Sea 

'gLvvz    an    'baegzll 
(6)   cfo    'ga:dn9    'giAmbld    bi'koiz    So    'spigat    W9Z    'biouk9n|| 
(c)   (59     'gka    fj9m     (59     'glelS^    W9Z     'tu:     'gaeft    f9     'moust 

9v    S9    'g.m:p|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  The  ragamuffin,  clad  in  gray  and  green  rags,  guarded  a 
grimy  volume  of  Tanglewood  Tales. 

(b)  A  dignified  and  grave  group  of  government  officials  at- 
tended the  graduation  exercises. 

(c)  After  engaging  in  a  fierce  battle,  the  grenadiers  gradually 
regained  their  ground. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

To  be  ignorant  of  one's  ignorance  is  the  malady  of  the  ig- 
norant. 

— A.  B.  Alcott 

(6) 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

— Pope 
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(c) 

Great  is  Bankruptcy:  the  great  bottomless  gulf  into  which 
all  Falsehoods,  public  and  private,  do  sink,  disappearing. 

— Carlyle 

H) 

He  is  ungrateful  who  denies  that  he  has  received  a  kindness; 
he  is  ungrateful  who  conceals  it ;  he  is  ungrateful  who  makes  no 
return  for  it;  most  ungrateful  of  all  is  he  who  forgets  it. 

— Seneca 

w 

I  find  the  gayest  castles  in  the  air  that  were  ever  piled,  far 
better  for  comfort  and  for  use,  than  the  dungeons  in  the  air 
that  are  daily  dug  and  caverned  out  by  grumbling,  discontented 
people. 

— Emerson 

M 

In  the  production  of  [rj],  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  held 
firmly  against  the  lowered  soft  palate,  and  the  voiced  breath 
is  emitted  through  the  nose. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  troublesome  sounds  in 
English.  The  confusion  in  regard  to  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  most  of  the  languages  of  continental  Europe  and 
in  English,  the  sounds  of  [n]  and  [g]  have  merged  and  become 
one  sound,  [rj],  under  some  circumstances.  In  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, however,  the  sounds  have  not  merged.  Frequently, 
therefore,  foreign  students  do  not  know  when  to  use  [rj]  and 
when  to  use  [rjg]. 

The  following  rules  should  clarify  the  problem: 

1.  When  a  word  ends  in  the  letters  ng,  the  sound  is  always 
[rj].  Examples:  song  ['snrj],  fling  ['flirj],  and  young  ['JArj]. 
There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Words  like  tongue 
['tArj],  meringue  [mg'aserj],  and  harangue  [hawser)],  take  the 
sound  of  (rj)  in  spite  of  their  spelling.  The  only  exception 
in  the  group  ending  in  ngue  is  the  word  dengue  ['derjgei]. 

2.  When  a  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  [rj],  the 
sound  is  still  [n],  with  a  few  exceptions.  Examples :  flinging 
['flinin],    hanging    ['hserjin],   and   singer    ['sirja].     There   art;, 
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however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule;  note  that  in  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  the  adjectives  long,  strong,  and 
young  [rjg]  is  used.  The  word  diphthong  and  compounds  of 
long  also  use  [ng]  when  a  suffix  is  added. 

longer  [Tonga] 

stronger  ['stronga] 

younger  ['JAnga] 

diphthongal  [dif'enngl-] 

elongate  [i'lnngeit] 

3.  When  the  letters  ng  are  medial,  or  part  of  the  root  of 
the  word,  the  sound  is  [ng].  Examples:  English  ['inglr$], 
language  ['lsengwids],  and  single  ['singl].  Among  the  excep- 
tions are:  hangar  ['hserp],5  gingham  ['girpm],  and  Birmingham 
[/b3:mir)3m].6 

4.  When  a  word  ends  in  the  letters  nge,  the  sound  may  be 
[nd3]  or  [113].  Examples:  fringe  ['funds]  or  ['f-ri^L  plunge 
['pLvnds]  or  ['pLu^]  and  singe  [rsind3]  or  ['sins]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'fligin 

flinging 

'stirjirj              stinging 

'bserjin 

banging 

'hserjirj             hanging 

'Gjorjin 

thronging 

'piAndsirj         plunging 

'daenglirj 

dangling 

'•nrjirj                ringing 

'kirjdam 

kingdom 

'hiirjirj             bringing 

/"rite  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription : 

strongly 

singled 

thinking 

meringue 

cringing 

anger 

languid 

harangue 

among 

hunger 

5  This  pronunciation  is  the  first  choice  indicated  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary, 1953. 

6  Note  also  pronunciation  of  words  like  Nottingham,  Worthington,  Bmghamton, 
and  Washington.     The  sound  is  [rj]  in  all  these  words. 
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3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  cfo   'niAslz   3v   tfo    'tArj    met    bi    'stien09nd    bsl    'eks9saiz|| 
(6)   (59    'sirpi    9V    'fouk    'sdqz    'nju:    'nA0irj    g'baut    Si    'inglrS 

'lsengwid3|| 
(c)   39    'stiongist   9n    'JArjgist    'mirjgld  wiS    (5i    'a3rjk$9s    '0jdi)|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription : 

(a)  He  lingered  longer  than  he  intended  to,  musing  over  the 
Long  Island  papers. 

(b)  The  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  individuals  composing  it. 

(c)  In  searching  among  his  notes,  Frank  found  that  the  ac- 
counts had  been  badly  bungled. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 
Careless  of  things  which  are  near,  we  pursue  eagerly  things 
which  are  far  away. 

— Pliny  the  Younger 

(b) 
You  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which 
has  a  calmness  of  spirit  and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending 
upon  it. 

— Isaak  Walton 

(c) 

Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

— Robert  Browning 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would 
be  sufficient  to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

— Addison 

(e) 

Both  gods  and  men  are  angry  with  a  man  who  lives  in  idleness, 
for  in  nature  he  is  like  the  stingless  drones  who  waste  the  labor 
of  the  bees,  eating  without  working. 

— Hesiod 
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6.  (a)  Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences: 


'haevig  g'bilitiT 

'jixlig  9  'baft)) 

'biug  'aebsgnt 

'haevig  gb'temd 

'gaoig  a'kAstamd 

'biiirj  aekg'demik 

'JAg  'emigjgnt 

'si:ig  'imid3iz 

'haevig  'imiteitid 

'goig  i'mi:di9tliT 

'si:ig  3  'fjend 

'haegig  9'pikt$9 

'haevig  aldentifi'kef$9n 

9'piang  I'leitid 

'goig  'i:ziliT 

'li:vig  r3:liT 

'goig  g'baut 

n'meinig  'aldl 

'biug  im'bju:d 

'log  in'kMidsd 

'bi:ig  ik'sentiik 

'hAV9Jig  9'baut 

'goig  'i-st 

'lAnig  'aft9 

'givig  airdi9Z 

'fi:lig  'stjogliT 

'plauig  relk9z 

Si    ingh$    'laeggwid3 

9    'taeggld  'skein 

9  'staoggg  'p3S9n 

9  'JAgg9  't$afld 

9  '$iggld  '.iu-f 

9  'siggjubi  1'vent 

'pL\nd3ig  'mtu: 

'Lvnd3ig  '0.iu: 

9  'fund3d  'So:l 

9  'delnd39i9s  'koing 

■89  'dog  in  "59  'memd39 

<59  'ha:bmd39i  9V  'spjig 

9  'laund3ig  'ju:m 

'stiemd3  'saundz 


having  ability 
reading  a  Bible 
being  absent 
having  obtained 
growing  accustomed 
being  academic 
young  emigrant 
seeing  images 
having  imitated 
going  immediately 
seeing  a  friend 
hanging  a  picture 
having  identification 
appearing  elated 
going  easily 
leaving  early 
going  about 
remaining  idle 
being  imbued 
long  encouraged 
being  eccentric 
hovering  about 
going  East 
running  after 
giving  ideas 
feeling  strongly 
plowing  acres 
the  English  language 
a  tangled  skein 
a  stronger  person 
a  younger  child 
a  shingled  roof 
a  singular  event 
plunging  into 
lunging  through 
a  fringed  shawl 
a  dangerous  corner 
the  dog  in  the  manger 
the  harbinger  of  spring 
a  lounging  room 
strange  sounds 
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'd3ind39.i/eH 

hm'dsevitiT  sv  Ss  'tjaibz 
'kiindsirj  in  'fia 
'haevirj  'imigaeltid 
'gaoirj  'empafo 
'bi:irj  in'daud 
'haevirj  an  s'bMidsns 
'givirj  311  s'daes 
'bi:  irj  intis'dju-st 


ginger  ale 

longevity  of  the  tribes 
cringing  in  fear 
having  immigrated 
growing  empire 
being  endowed 
having  an  abundance 
giving  an  address 
being  introduced 


(b)  The  words  strength  and  length  are  frequently  mispronounced. 
Use  the  following  phrases  in  sentences.7 


S3  'lerjG  3V  <53  'juim 

Ss  'stierjG  sv  (5s  'ksendideit 

ts  'lerjGsn  Ss  'dies 

ts  'stierjGsn  Si  'axjjumsnt 

'lerjGnirj  '$aedouz 

'staenGnirj  'fu:d 

'niAskjub  'stierjG 

pi'kju:lj3  'lerjQ 

ts  'lerjOsn  Ss  'w3-kirj  'del 

te  'stierjGsn  S3  'joups 

3  'lerjGiT  dis'kA^sn 

Ss  'lenQmis  sv  S3  'spi-t§ 

ms'tiaaisl  'fouldid  'lerjGwalz 

3  'staenGnsi  sv  'hiasIz 

Ss  'stierjGsnd  'si:mz 


the  length  of  the  room 

the  strength  of  the  candidate 

to  lengthen  the  dress 

to  strengthen  the  argument 

lengthening  shadows 

strengthening  food 

muscular  strength 

peculiar  length 

to  lengthen  the  working  day 

to  strengthen  the  ropes 

a  lengthy  discussion 

the  lengthiness  of  the  speech 

material  folded  lengthwise 

a  strengthener  of  muscles 

the  strengthened  seams 


GLOTTAL  SOUNDS8 

M 

[h]  is  an  aspirate,  that  is,  a  puff  of  breath  uninterrupted  by 
the  tongue,  lips,  or  teeth. 

Initial  [h]  is  silent  in  American  English  in  the  words  heir, 
hour,  honor,  honorarium,  and  any  words  derived  from  them. 

7  Usage  varies  in  the  pronunciation  of  length  and  strength  and  their  derivatives. 
Some  speakers  insert  a  k,  as  in  'lerjkG  and  'stjerjkG.  Other  speakers  omit  the 
sound  of  k. 

8  There  is  another  glottal  sound  called  a  glottal  stop  [?],  which  is  not  a  good 
sound  in  English.  It  is  made  by  a  sudden  catch  in  the  closing  of  the  glottis 
preceding  a  voiced  sound.  It  is  a  legitimate  sound  in  German,  but  not  in  Eng- 
lish, although  it  is  used  unconsciously  and  incorrectly  by  many  English  speakers. 
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In  most  words,  medial  [h],  when  unstressed,  is  dropped,  as 
in  annihilate    [a'nafoleit],   vehement  [Vi:im9nt],  and  forehead 

['fDI9d]. 

Between  voiced  sounds,  [h]  is  frequently  voiced.  The  pho- 
netic symbol  [n]  may  be  used  to  denote  the  voiced  sound  in 
such  words  as :  Ohio  [o'haio] ,  and  greenhouse  ['gii  :nhatts] .  Since 
either  sound  is  correct,  the  letter  [h]  is  used  for  all  transcrip- 
tion in  this  book. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'hia             hear 

'hu  :z                  whose 

'heft           hate 

m'hibit              inhibit 

'houm        home 

'haebit                habit 

in'hen*        inhale 

in'hentans        inheritance 

'houliT       holy 

hju'mem           humane 

te  the  following  words 

in  phonetic  transcription: 

heart 

history 

humility 

humor 

herb 

inherent 

hurl 

hospital 

wholly 

hospitable 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  'honfald    bal    fo    'hidias    'saft"    'hebn    'hAiid    'houm|| 
(6)  09     'houl     'haushould     W9Z     in    9n     'Apr&i     s'baut     8a 

'houks|| 
(c)   'hju:go    hsez    m'hejitid    9    'haus    in    'nju:    'haempfcll 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  horrors  of  the  hospital  fire  were  told  incoherently  by 

the  hostages. 
(6)  The  heroine,  who  had  blond  hair,  wore  a  hat  that  added 

to  her  height, 
(c)   Despite  the  thick  haze,  the  hikers  left  the  house  about 

half-past  five. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections* 
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(a) 

Humor  is  gravity  concealed  behind  the  jest. 

— Johan  Weiss 
(b) 
The  brave  impetuous  heart  yields  everywhere 
To  the  subtle,  contriving  head. 

— Matthew  Arnold 
(c) 
A  comfortable  house  is  a  great  source  of  happiness.     It  ranks 
immediately  after  health  and  a  good  conscience. 

— Sydney  Smith 

Who  is  the  happiest  of  men?  He  who  values  the  merits  of 
others. 

— Goethe 

(e) 

Hero-worship  is  healthy.  It  stimulates  the  young  to  deeds 
of  heroism,  stirs  the  old  to  unselfish  efforts,  and  gives  the  masses 
models  of  mankind  that  tend  to  lift  humanity  above  the  com- 
monplace meanness  of  ordinary  life. 

— Donn  Piatt 

AFFRICATES 

[t$] 

[t$]  is  an  affricate  formed  by  the  two  voiceless  sounds  [t] 
and  [$].  These  consonants  are  always  spoken  in  the  same 
syllable. 

In  making  the  affricate,  care  must  be  taken  to  press  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  gum  ridge  for  the  production  of  its 
first  element  [t];  otherwise,  the  word  question  ['kwest$n],  for 
example,  becomes  ['kwe$n]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 


'tSizl 

chisel 

'nettfc 

nature 

'tSikm 

chicken 

'staet$9 

stature 

't$sempi3n 

champion 

'pikt$9 

picture 

't$3.t$ 

church 

'stitS 

stitch 

't$u: 

chew 

'snaet$t 

snatched 
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2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription: 

cherry  cultural 

China  orchard 

chant  riches 

choose  porch 

chime  charity 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  (53    'tSalld    wsz    'dient$t    bal    tfc    'ieln    an    'tjild    bal    cfe 

'kould    'wmd|| 
(6)   't$a:lz     't$ouz     iz     n's3-t$     'pjrobbm     fjsm    53     'fi:ld    sv 

'llfol3tfe|| 

(c)   'gietjsn    'wi)t$t    'i:g9liT    fa    (5a    'bsetS    sv    rkukiz|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  The  vandal  chiseled  his  name  in  the  chapel,  the  chancel, 
and  the  benches  of  the  church  in  Chelsea. 

(b)  The   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made   a   speech   that 
stirred  both  rich  and  poor. 

(c)  The  crowd  on  the  beach  cheered  the  champion  for  his 
charitable  gesture. 

5.  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where  his  influ- 
ence stops. 

— Henry  Adams 

(6) 
And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

— New  Testament 
(c) 
Chains  of  gold  are  stronger  than  chains  of  iron. 

— Thomas  Fuller 

(d) 

That  which  has  become  habitual  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part 

of  our  nature;  in  fact,  habit  is  something  like  nature,  for  the 

difference  between  "often"  and  "always"  is  not  great,  and  nature 

belongs  to  the  idea  of  "always,"  habit  to  that  of  "often." 

— A  FtlSTOTLE 
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w 

With  chiselled  touch 
The  stone  unhewn  and  cold 
Becomes  a  living  mould. 
The  more  the  marble  wastes, 
The  more  the  statue  grows. 

— Michelangelo 

[d3] 

[(I3]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  [t$].  It  is  an  affricate  formed 
from  [d]  and  [3].  These  consonants  are  always  spoken  in  the 
same  syllable. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  make  [d]  with  the  tongue  firmly 
pressed  against  the  gum  ridge. 

In  words  like  tedious  ['ti:di9s],  immediate  [i'mi:di9t],  odious 
[roudi9s],  and  tremendous  [tai'mencbs],  there  is  sometimes  in 
older  speech  the  inclusion  of  [d3]  in  place  of  [d].  These 
forms,  however,  are  rarely  heard  now,  although  there  is  still  a 
choice  of  usage  in  education  [edju'kei$n]  or  [edsu'keiSn]. 

MATERIAL  FOR  PRACTICE 

1.  Pronounce  the  following  words: 

'd3et  jet  'd39fos  joyous 

^eln  Jane  'd3Ast  just 

^Dint  joint  'd32engl  jangle 

^etas  jealous  'd3ind39  jinger 

rd3i8  jeer  'd38ekits  jackets 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  phonetic  transcription; 

jump  imagination 

jelly  discharge 

jest  urged 

jaunty  reject 

ageless  oblige 

3.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  ;d3D:d3     'ju-zd     'puo     'd3Ad3ni9nt     M9ii     i     'dsenaaslafzd 
9'baut    89    /d3U9JiT|| 
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(b)  'wen    69    'si:d3    W9Z    'ouv9"    09    'ied3im9nt    'd&rfnd    5a 
'd3en9J9l"    hu    W9Z    m    9    'd3i:nJ9l    'mu:d|| 

(c)-3:l'?Sou    ^elmz    W9Z    'Oil:    'jiaz    'otrldg    fon    'd3Dn"     hi 
W9Z    'd3en9i9liT    'd3Ad3d    t9    bi    'd3Diiz    'd3uaiJ9|| 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  phonetic  transcription: 

(a)  Fringed  gentians  and  jonquils  set  off  the  approach  to  the 

engineer's  cottage. 
(/>)  Marjorie  and  Jean  enjoyed  the  exaggerated   and   highly 

imaginative  stories  of  life  in  the  jungle. 

(c)  Jaguars  may  be  distinguished  from  leopards  because  they 
have  larger  heads. 

5,  Read  the  following  selections: 

(a) 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

— Cray 

(6) 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory 
for  his  jests  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts. 

— R.  B.  Sheridan 

(c) 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

— Shakespeare 

id) 

No  guilty  man  is  acquitted  at  the  bar  of  his  conscience,  though 
he  win  his  cause  by  a  juggling  urn,  and  the  corrupt  favor  of  the 
judge. 

— Juvenal 

W 

Courage  is  the  best  gift  of  all;  courage  stands  before  every- 
thing. It  is  what  preserves  our  liberty,  safety,  life,  and  our 
homes  and  parents,  our  country  and  children.  Courage  com- 
prises all  things:  a  man  with  courage  has  every  blessing. 

--Plautus 
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PROBLEMS 

1.  List  ten  examples  of  words  in  which  the  initial  consonant  is  silent. 

2.  List  ten  examples  in  which  a  medial  consonant  is  silent. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  voiceless  and  voiced  consonants  from  memory. 
Check  your  list  with  the  Chart  of  English  Consonants  on  page 
81. 

4.  How  do  you  say:  who,  whom,  whole,  whose,  whooping  cough? 

5.  Prepare  a  list  of  as  many  spellings  as  you  can  find  representing 
the  sound  [z]. 

6.  Prepare  a  list  of  as  many  spellings  as  you  can  find  representing 
the  sound  [$]. 

7.  Prepare  a  list  of  as  many  spellings  as  you  can  find  to  represent 
the  sound  [3]. 

8.  Using  your  current  reading,  prepare  a  list  of  ten  phrases  including 
the  linking  [j].     Use  these  phrases  in  original  sentences. 

9.  Prepare  a  list  of  phrases  including  intrusive  [1]  that  you  have 
heard  recently. 

10.  Write  phonetically  the  plurals  of  the  following:  map,   glove, 
cook,  bag,  glance,  vote,  motor,  precinct,  race,  line. 


CHAPTER  10 


Phonetic  Transcription 


Phonetic  transcription.  There  follow  selections  in  phonetic 
transcription.  Try  to  establish  the  habit  in  reading  this  ma- 
terial of  reading  what  you  see  rather  than  what  you  remember 
from  the  usual  printed  form  of  the  book  words.  Consult  the 
alphabet  on  page  86  when  you  are  in  doubt.  Do  not  guess 
at  the  meaning.  Strive  for  accuracy  in  the  production  of 
every  sound. 

(5a    'fa:    ji'faimazH 

'fa:    ji'fa:maz    'met    Andai    3    'biaBmbJ    'bu$|| 

(5ei    W3J    'a:l    a'gji:d    Sat    8a    'w3:ld    mast    bi    't$eind3dj| 

"wi    mast    a'bDh$    'piDpati-r"ll     'sed    'wAn|| 

"wi    mast    a'bDlr$    'mseiids"11     'sed    <5a    'sekand|| 

"wi    mast    a'DDiiS    'god"'!     'sed    Sa    '03:d|| 

"ai    'wiS    wi    kad    aTroliS    'w3-k"H    'sed    tfe    'fo-8|| 

"'dount    let    as    'get    bi'jmid    'pjsektikl    'pDlitiks"'!     'sed 

3a    'fs-stll 

"8a     7f3-st     '6irj     iz     ta     .ii'dju-s     'men     tu     a     'kuman 

'levj"|| 

"3a    'fs-st    'Bin""    'sed    3a    'sekandH    "iz    ta    'giv    'fii:dam 

ta    3a    'seksiz"|| 

"3a    'fs-st    'Gin"  I'     'sed     3a     '03:dH     "iz     ta     'faind     'aut 

'hau    ta    'du:    it"|| 

"3a     'fs-st     'step"!'     'sed     3a     'fs-st     "iz     tu    a'boliS     3a 

'baity"  || 
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"fo    'fs-st    '6ir)"H     'sed    ?)9    'sekgnd'l     "iz    tu    9'dd1i$    S3 
'b:z»|| 

"&>      'fs-st     'ein"11      'sed      tfc      'esrd'l      "iz     tu      a'bDliS 
m33n'kamd"|| 

— 'jDbat    'lu  :is    'sti  :v9ns9n 


(fe    'msen    and    iz    'fjendj| 

9    'msen    'kwDjgld    wi(5    iz    'fiend  || 
"aiv    bin    'mAt$    di'skvd    in    ju"11     'sed    ?)9    'msen|| 
9n     59    'fiend    'meid    9    'feis    9t    im    9n    Vent    9'weij| 
9    'lit}    'afte"     3ei    'bou6    'daid    9n    'keim    tg'gefo    bi'fo: 

^9    'gieit    'A\ait    'd3Astis    9v     <59    'pi-s||      it    bi'gsen    t9    'luk 

'blsek   f9   09   'fjend11   b9t    ?>9    'msen   fgj    9    Vail   hsed   9    'kh§ 

'kseaiktgi    9n    W9Z    'getig    in    'gud    'spurts  || 

"ai    'faind    'hia    'saixl    '.iekgd     9v     9     'kwDal"11     'sed     09 

'd3Astis"     'lukir)    in    iz    'nouts1'     aMit$    9V    ju    W9Z    in    89 

W'll 

"'hi:     'wdz"11     'sed     cfo     'm8en||     "hi     'spouk     'il    9V    mi 

bi'hamd    mai    'b8ek"|| 

"'did  i  'sou?" II  'sed  tfo  'd3Astis||  u9n  'piei  'hau  did 
i    'spi-k    g'baut    ju§    'neib9z?"|| 

"'ou'1    hi    'hsed    'oilwiz    9    'nastiT    'tAn"'1    'sed    <59    'msen!! 

"gnd  ju  't$ouz  im  h  ju§  'fiend"11  'kiaid  "59  'dsAstisjj 
"mat    'gud    'fek>H    wiv    'nou    'ju-s    'hi§    f9    /fu :lz" || 

'sou  cfe  'msen  W9Z  'kast  in  <59  'pit11  9n  <59  'fiend 
'laft  'aut  9rlaud  in  tfo  'da-k11  9n  n'meind  t9  bi  'tiaid 
Dn    'a?>9    'tSardsizll 

— ' Jub9t    'lu  :is    sti : V9ns9n  1 1 

(59    'tisevtaz    9n    <59    'plein    'tn:|| 

'waii  'bwt  'dei  in  'sAingll  S9m  'tisevtaz1'  g'piest  wiS 
tfo  'nu:ntaid  'sAn11  'so:  9  'fain  'plein  'tii:  9n  'meid 
'stieit  'fo:r  it11  sou  <5ei  malt  'jest  And9J  its  '§eid|! 
9Z  tSei  'lei  'lukirj  'ap  'to:dz  cfo  'tn:ll  Sei  'sed  tu  'i-t$ 
'a  89"  a/MDt  9  'ju-slis  'tii:  t9  'msen  '81s  'bseign  'plein 
'tii:     'iz!"||      b9t     tfo     'plein     'ansgd     tfom||       "An'gieitful 
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Hr 


kai-t^z!11  st  Ss  VeaiT  'moumsnt  Sat  ju  9J  in'd3Diir)  Ss 
'benifit  3V  '$eid  torn'  mi:11  ju  ksm'plem  Sst  ai  sm 
'gud    fs    'iia8ii)"|| 

m'gjsetitjuid    iz    'ufsn    'blaindU 

— 'i- sop  1 1 

Ss    'hsaz    9n    Ss    rf JDgz|| 

Ss  'heSz  ws  'sou  'faaitsnd  bai  Si  'aSs  'bi-sts  Sst 
Sei  did  'not  'nou  'me5  ts  'go"C"||  V.1  Si  'aSsi  'senimslz 
'si:md  ts  ps'sju:  Ssm"  sou  'waii  'dei  Sei  di'saidid  t3 
'put  sn  'end  tu  'o:l  Ss§  'fiaz  sn  'tiAbJz  bai  'djaunir) 
Ssm'selvz  in  3  'leik  'ni9'bai||  bst  'd3Ast  sz  Ss  'kjatrd 
3V  'hs§z  'keim  'iamd,  ts  Ss  'leik11  'd:1  Ss  'fjDgz1' 
'faaitsnd  in  'Sso  't3:n  bai  S3  'heSz1'  'skAtJd  'of  intu 
Ss  'wD-ts||  a,tJu:liT"H  'sed  Ss  Ti:cbi  sv  Ss  'heSz'l  '"Ginz 
3  'not  'sou  'bsed  sz  Sei  'si:m||  Ssej  iz  'd:1wiz  'sahi 
'wmi    'w3-s    'of    Ssn    JTja'self"|| 

— 'i'SDp|| 

Ss    'ho-s    sn    Ss    'stseg  1 1 

in  Si  'ould  'deiz  Ss  'ho-s  hsed  3  'houl  'medo  tu 
im'self11  bst  'wAns  3  'staeg  'keim  sn  'tisempjd  'ap  'Sis 
pastes  'g.iaund||  sou  Ss  'ho-s  Vent  tu  3  'msen11  snd 
askt  im  ts  'help  'get  iz  n'vend3||  "'jes"11  'sed  Ss 
msen11  "'d3Ast  let  mi  'put  'Sis  'pi-s  sv  'metl  in  ju§ 
mauO'1  sn  'Sis  'leSs  'Oirj  Dn  ju5  'bsek11  sn  wil  'gou 
afts  Ss  'stseg  t3'geSs"||  Ss  'ho-s  s'giiid11  sn  Ss  'msen 
mauntid||  bst  'afts  Sei  hsd  'kild  Ss  'stseg  Ss  'maen 
kept    Ss    'Iid-s    83 z    iz    'sleiv|| 

jiVend3    iz    'nevs    'w3-6    Ss    Ids    sv    rlibatiT|| 

— 'i-SDpll 

Ss    'fuks    sn    Ss    'kiou|j 

s  'foks  'wAns  'so:  3  'kjotr  'flai  't>f  wiS  s  'pi-s  sv 
't$i:z  fjsm  3  'kit$sn  'windo  in  its  'bi-k11  sn  'set)  in  s 
'tii:  tu  'i-t  Ss  'delikssi-rll  sou  Ss  'foks  'ws-kt  'ap  ts 
Ss  'fut  sv    Ss   'tii:||     "'kiou"l!    hi   'kiaidH    '"hau   'bju-tiful 
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ju  9  'lukirj  t9'dei||  hau  'glosiT  ju§  'feS9Z  a||  hau 
'biait  juai  'aiz||  aim  '$u§  jua  Vols11  'tii:11  iz  'moa 
'1av1it  S9n  'Sset  9V  'aS9  'bsrdzP'H  9t  'Sis  S9  'vein 
'kiou  Sen  bi'gsen  t9  'ko:  h9  'best11  b9t  S9  'motrrmnt 
$i  /oup9nd  9  'mau6  S9  'pi-s  9V  't$i:z  'fel  t9  S9  'gjaund11 
9ii  W9z  'snset$t  bai  S9  'fDks||  "'Sset  wil  'du:""  'sed  'hi:'! 
9Z  i  'jsen  9'wel||  "'Sset  W9Z  'd:1  ai  'wDntid11  9nd  in 
iks't$eind3  ail  'giv  ju  9  'pi-s  9V  9d'vais||  'dount  'tiAst 
'flsetaj3z?'|| 

— 'i-SDpH 

fo    'laignll    S9    'donkixH    9n    S9    'fuks|| 

S9  'lafon11  S9  'dankix11  9n  S9  'foks  'went  'hAntin, 
t9'geS9"  9n  'ko-t  'niAt$  'geim||  Men  'iivnirj  'keim11  Sei 
'gseS9d  9'jaund  Sea  'fafei  9n  pji'pead  hi  9  'ha-tiT 
'mi  :1 1 1  'Sen  S9  'lafon  'sed  t9  S9  'dDnkrr||  "di'vaid  S9 
'spDilz!"||  S9  'donkiT  'keSfulir  'meid  '0ji:  'i-kw3l  'pailzil 
9n  'tould  iz  'fjendz  t9  'meik  S9  'f3-st  't$9is||  bgt  S9 
'laign  W9Z  'sengjiT  9t  S9  di'vi39n  intu  '0jri:  'i-kwgl 
'pa-ts"  9n  'li-pt  Dn  S9  'dunkiT  9n  'kild  im||  'Sen  hi 
'askt  S9  'foks  t9  di'vaid  S9  'spDilz||  S9  'wailiT  'foks 
'meid  'wAn  'g.ieit  'hi-p  h  S9  'lafenH  9nd  9  'tainiT 
WAn  fgj  im'self||  "'a:" II  'sed  S9  'lafon  wiS  9  'small11 
"ju  aj  9  'plezgnt  k9m'psenJ9n||  'ju:  k9n  'liAnt  wiS  mi 
9'gen    t9'nmio!"|| 

t9    'ki-p    9    'tatonts    'fjend$ip"     ju     m9st    'giv    'ap    ju5 
'aaits    9n    ju5    'pjaid|| 

— 'i- sop  1 1 

S9    'wind    9n    S9    'sAn|| 

S9  'wind  9n  S9  'sAn  'wAns  'hsed  9n  'a:gjum9nt  9z  tu 
A\it$  W9z  S9  'stJDng9||  Sei  'lukt  'daun  Dn  Si  '3-6.ll  911 
sd:  9  'tisevta  'wo-kin,  9'tor)  S9  'loud11  9n  di'saidid  t9 
taai  Se5  'stien0  Dn  im||  S9  'wind  'hsed  S9  'f3-st 
taail  1 1  hi  'blu:  9n  'blu:  wiS  'o:l  iz  'mait11  9nd  oz 
kould     9z     i     'kudll      b9t     S9      ha:d9a     i     'blu:'1     9n     S9 
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'koulda  Ss  'wind"  Ss  'taits  Ss  'tiaevfe  'held  iz  'klouk 
sbaut  im||  Men  Ss  'wind  'fainsliT  'geiv  'ap"  Ss  rSAn 
bi'gsen  ts  'tial||  Ss  rSAn  'wsimd  Si  'sa11  'ka:md  Ss 
'wind11  3n  '§oun  'hots!  3n  'hotsi  s'pon  Ss  'tagevls11  hu 
'f3-st  'lu-ssnd  iz  'klouk11  an  'fainsliT  heed  ts  'teik  it 
'of  in'taisli-r||  3n  sou  Ss  'sAn  'wAn  S3  'kDntest|| 
ps'swei33n    iz    'afsn    'strongs    Ssn    'fD-s|| 

— 'i-SDp|| 

Ss    'farmsi    sn    Ss    'naitingeil|| 

3  'fa:ms  'laikt  3  'naitingeilz  'son.  'sou  'niAt$  Sst  hi 
'set  3  'top  foj  it  sn  'ks-t  it||  "'nau""  hi  'sed  ts  Ss 
'naitingeil11  "ai  wil  'hsev  ju  meS  ju  ksn  'sin.  fs  mi  's:l 
Ss  'ta!m"||  '"a:"  'sed  Ss  'bs:dH  "wi  'naitingeilz  'nevs  'sin 
in  3  Tcelds!"!!  "Sen  ail  'kuk  ju  h  'sApa""  'sed  Ss  'fa:m9|| 
"'a:""  'sed  Ss  'bsidll  "if  ju  wil  'ounlir  'let  mi  'gou'l  ail 
'tel  ju  'fori:  'eirjz'l  'i-t$  'ws-6  'fa:  'ms§  Ssn  s  'naitingeil"  || 
sou  Ss  'fa:ms  'let  im  'aut  sv  Ss  'keld3  snd  'askt  ts 
'nou    Ss    'Oii:    '6irjz|| 

"Ss  'fs-st  'eig""  'sed  Ss  'naitingeil"  "iz  'nevs  ts  bi'li:v 
s"  'kseptivz  'p.romisjj  Ss  'seksnd11  iz  's:lwiz  tu  'hotrld 
'on  tu  ;MDt  ju  'hsev||  sn  Ss  '03:d"l!  'sed  Ss  'naitingeil 
sz  i  'flu:  e'wei"   "iz   'nevs  ts   'gii:v   'otrvs   'Mnt   iz   /h>st!,,|| 

— ri-SDp|| 

Ss    'bsidz'l    Ss    'bi-stsll    sn    Ss    'bsets|| 

'wAns  spnn  3  'talm  Se5  wsz  s  'gjeit  'wd:  bi'twi:n  Ss 
'b3:dz  sn  Ss  'bi-sts||  fsi  3  'Inn  'talm  'ni:Ss  'said 
'si:md  ts  bi  'winin'1  sn  Ss  'bset11  hu  wsz  'haf  s  'b3id 
sn  'haf  s  'bi-st||  n'meind  'nju-ti9l||  'fainsliT11  it  'lukt 
sz  Sou  Ss  'bi-sts  wsd  'win1'  sn  Ss  'bset  'd3sind  SeSi 
'a:miT||  bst  Ss  'b3:dz  'iselid'1  sn  'fainsliT  'wAn||  Men 
Ss  'winirj  ra:miT  wsz  biirj  ji'vju:d  bai  Ss  'dsensjsl1' 
'SeS  wsz  Ss  'bset  wiS  Si  'aSs  'b3:dz||  "'get  'bsek  ts 
ju5     'faendz     Ss    'bi-sts"'1     '$autid    Ss    'd3en9i9l||      bst    Sa 
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'bi-sts    't$eist    59    'bset    'oilsou11    9n    fj9m    '5set    'dei   'foiwad 
hi    haz    'nut    'dead    t3    '$ou    iz    'feis    ik'sept    3t    'nait|| 
'bou0    'saidz    dis'paiz    3    'tjelt5|| 

— 'i-SDp|| 

5a    'tisevtaz    n    5s    'beS|| 

'tu:  'tasevbz  ws  'goirj  0ju:  59  'foiist  ts'geSs  tu  3 
'niabai  'taun||  5ei  hsd  9rgji:d  tu  'help  'i-t$  'a59i  in 
'keis  3V  'deind39||  bat  'sAdgnliT  5ei  'keim  g'pon  9 
'deo11  3n  'waii  9  V  5a  'men11  fg'getig  iz  kgm'paenjgn11 
irmi  :diitliT  'sta-tid  t3  'klaim  9  'tii:||  5i  'a  "59  'so:  hi 
hsed  'nou  't$ans  9'genst  59  'beai  if  i  'fo-t  9'loun11  sou 
hi  'lei  'daun  Dn  59  'gjaund  9n  'pleid  'ded||  59  'bea 
'keim  'ap  tu  im"  9n  'snift  'd:1  9'aaund  im||  59 
'tisevta  'nju:  59t  59  'bea  W9d  'nut  'tAt$  9  'ded  'oDdi-i-'1 
sou  hi  'held  iz  'bae6||  9nd  aft9  'snifig  9'raund  59 
'msenz  'hed  g'gen"  59  'bea  'faingliT  'went  9'wei||  9z 
'su:n  9Z  59  'be§  W9Z  'aut  9v  'salt  59  'sekgnd  'msen 
'slid  'daun  fi9m  iz  'tii:  9n  'sed||  "rAADt  'wdz  it  59 
'bs9  Vispgd  tu  ju?  ioi  ai  'sd:  59t  i  'put  iz  'mau0 
'klous  t9  juai  'i5?"||  '"oxr"'1  'sed  iz  'fiend"  "hi  'tould  mi 
'sAmOig  ai  hgd  'b:nd  D'.l'jedrr"  hi  'mi51iT  'sed|| 
" 'bi'weai    9V    'fiendz    hu    'li:v    ju    in    59    'bits' "|| 

— 'i-sopH 


59    'la-k    9n    59    'fa:m9 

5e5  W9z  9  'biu:d  9V  'JAg  'la-ks  in  9  'fi:ld  9V  'giein|| 
9nd  9z  59  'giein  W9Z  'getig  'iaip  59  'niA59  'la-k  'kept 
h9J  'ai  'aut  f9  59  'ii-p9z||  'wAn  'dei  59  'fa:m9  'keim 
t9  59  'fiild11  9n  'sed  9'laud||  "59  'gaein  iz  'jaip||  ai 
m9st  'ko:l  'in  59  'neib9z  t9  'help  mi  'ii-p"  '"ov 
'mA59"H  'sed  59  'beibir  'la-ks'l  "'let  9S  'iAn  o'weI!"|| 
"'nou  'hAjiT"H  'sed  59  'niA59||  "hi  wil  'haef  to  'welt  for 
iz  'neib9z"  59  'nekst  'dei  59  'fa:m9  'keim  9'gen11  911 
'sed  1 1      "59     'giein     iz     'fuliT     'iaip11     ai    ksenot     'welt    h 
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mai  'neiboz||  ai  most  'ko:l  'in  mai  'lelotivz  to  'help 
mi"  9t  'cSis11  'o:l  So  'beibiT  'la-ks  o'gen  'wontid  to 
'flai  o'wei11  bat  o'gen  So  'mvSo  'la-k  'sed||  "hi  wil 
'hsef  to  'weit  foa  iz  'jelotivz"||  So  'nekst  'del  So 
'fa:mo  woz  'despoiit||  'sed  hi11  "ai  'kant  'weit  fo  mai 
'aelotivz||  ai  wil  'hsef  to  'gou  to  'taun  ond  'haio  som 
'leibojoz  mafself!"||  et  'Sis  So  'mvSo  'la-k  'sed"  '"o:l 
'jait11  't^ild-ion11  wi  wil  'hsef  to  'mu:v  'nau11  fo  A\en  o 
'msen  'teiks  iz  'oun  'biznis  opDn  im'self  on  'dAznt 
'weit    foi    'aW    hi    'gets    'Ginz    'dAn"|| 

— 'i-SDp|| 

So    'tiAmpoto    'teikon    'pnzno|| 

'dju5jir)  o  'bsetj11  o  'tiAmpoto  'veiiT  'jse$liT  'vent$od 
'tu:    'ni5    Si    'enomiT    on    woz    'teikon    'p.iizno|| 

"'sp£§  mi11  'gud  'ss^11  ai  bi  'si-t$  ju"11  hi  'begd  ov  iz 
'kseptoz||  "'dount  'put  mi  to  'de6||  'ai  du  'm>t  rfait|| 
ai  hov  'nevo  'teikon  o  'laif||  ai  du  'm)t  'i:von  'kseaiT 
eniT  'wepon11  iksept  'Sis  'ha:mlis  'tiAmpit11  A\it$  ai 
'blou    'nau    on    'Sen"|| 

a'o:l  So  'mo:  'ii:zon  'A\ai  ju  Sod  'dai"11  n'plaid  So 
'k8eptoz||  aA\ail  'ju:11  jua'self11  hsev  'not  So  'spurt  to 
'fait11  ju  'st3M  'ap  Si  'aSoz  to  'du:  'bsetl  on  to  'teik 
So    'laivz    ov    auo    'kDmndz"|| 

'hi:  u  in'saits  to  'staaif  iz  'w3-s  Son  'hi:  u  'teiks 
'pa-t    in    it 1 1 


-'i-SDp| 


So    'heai    on    So    'to-tisl 


o  'hsa  woz  kon'tinjuolrr  'poukig  'fAn  ot  o  'to-tis 
bi'ko:z  ov  So  'slounis  ov  iz  'peis||  So  'to-tis  'tiaid 
'not  to  bi  o'noid  bai  So  fd^ioz  ov  So  'hea11  bot  'wAn 
'dei  in  So  'pjezons  ov  Si  'aSoi  'senimolz||  hi  woz 
'goudid    into    't$8elmd3ir)     So    'hea    tu    o    'fut    'ieis|| 

"Vai  'Sis  iz  o  'dsotk""  'sed  So  'h£a||  "ju  'nou  Sot 
ai    kon    'jAn    's3-klz    o'aaund    ju"|| 
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"iW  3v  ju§  'boustin"1'  'sed  $>  'to-tis||  "lets  'get  'on 
wiS    Ss    '.ieis"|| 

sou  S3  'ks-s  wsz  'set  bai  Si  'senimslzH  sn  Ss  'foks 
wsz  't$ouzsn  sz  'd3Ad3||  hi  'geiv  3  V'P  'ba-k  sn  Ss 
'jeis  wsz  rDn||  'silmoust  bi'fs:  ju  ksd  'sei  '"skset"  Ss 
'he§  wsz  'aut  sv  'sait||  Ss  'ts-tis  'ptodid  s'lor)  st  iz 
'ju:3Usl    AnTiAiid    'peis  [ | 

'aftsi  3  'taim  Ss  'hea  'stopt  ts  'weit  fa  S3  'ts-tis 
ts  'kAm  s'tanll  hi  'weitid  foj  3  'log  lug  'taim  sntil 
hi  bi'gsen  ts  gat  'sli-prr||  "ail  'd3Ast  'teik  3  'kwik 
'nsep  'hiai  in  'Sis  'soft  'gaas11  sn  'Sen  in  Ss  'ku:l  sv 
Ss  'dei  ail  'fini$  Ss  'aeis"||  sou  hi  rlei  'daun  sn 
'klouzd    iz    'aiz|| 

'mi:nMail"  Ss  'ts-tis  'ptodid  'an||  hi  'past  Ss  'sli-pirj 
'heS1'  sn  wsz  a'pioutjig  Ss  'fmi$  'lain  Men  Ss  'hsaj 
s'wouk  wiS  s  'sta-t||  it  wsz  'tu:  'leit  ts  'seiv  Ss 
'ieis||  'mAtS  s'Seimd11  hi  'kiept  s'wei  Mail  's:l  Si 
'senimslz    st    Ss    'fmi$    'lain    s'kleimd    Ss    'wins|| 

'slou    sn    'stediT    'wmz    Ss    'ieis|| 

— 'i-SDp|| 

Ss    'gouth3:d    sn    Ss    'gouts || 

'waii  Vintsz  'del  Men  S3  'wind  wsz  'bloig  s  'geil 
sn  Ss  'snou  wsz  'fo:lig  'fast11  s  'gouth3:d  'diouv  iz 
'gouts11  'd:1  'Malt  wi9  'snou11  intu  3  'niS  'bai  'keiv  fs 
'$eltsj|  tu  iz  ss'pjaiz11  Ss  'gouth3:d  'faund  Ss  'keiv 
Dil'iediT  'okjupaid  bai  3  'h3:d  sv  'waild  'gouts  'mo: 
'nju:msJ3S    Ssn    iz    'oun|| 

Ss  'gjiidiT  'msen11  Binkin  ts  si'kjua  Ssm  'o:Vl  'left  iz 
'oun  'gouts  ts  'teik  'ke5j  sv  Ssm'selvz  Mail  hi  '0ju: 
Ss  'baant$iz  Mit$  hi  hsd  'bis-t  fs  Ssm  ts  Ss  'waild 
'gouts    fs    'fodsll 

Men  Ss  'we  Ss  'kliSd11  s'las11  Ss  'gouth3:d  'faund  Sst 
iz  'oun  'gouts  hsd  'pe.n$t  fasm  'liAngs"  Mail  Ss  'waild 
'gouts  wsj  'Df  snd  s'wei  ts  Ss  'hilz  sn  'wudz||  Ss 
'f  u  :liS     'msen    Ji't3:nd    3     'lafiijstuk     tu     iz     'neibsz11     fsj    i 
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'not     'ounliT     hsd     'feild     ts     'gem     Ss     'h3:d     av     'waild 
'gouts11    bat    hi    3d    'lost    iz    'oun|| 

'Sei    hu    ni'glekt    'ould    'fiendz    fs     Ss    'seik    sv    'nju: 
WAnz    3    'laitliT    's3:vd    Msn    Sei    'lu:z    'bou0|| 

— 'i-SDpH 


Ss    'stseg    sn    Ss    'vain| 

3  'stseg11  ps'sju:d  bai  'hAntsz  sn  'wiaiiT  fjsm  Ss 
'tog  't^eis11  'tuk  xjefjud3  sniAr)  Ss  'b.iant$iz  sv  3  'vain 
avsSi  i  ksn'si:ld  im'self  smidst  Ss  'fouliid3||  Ss  'hAntsz 
'past  wiSm  3  'fju:  'ja:dz  sv  im  wiSaut  dis'kAVsiirj  iz 
'haidir)  'pleis||  sez  Ss  'saund  sv  Se§  'vsisiz  'daid 
s'wei  sn  Ss  'stseg  '0s-t  Sst  's:l  wsz  'seif11  hi  bi'gsen 
'niblirj    st    Ss    'tends    'gji:n    'li:vz    Sst    hsd    '$eltsd    im|| 

sez  i  'tAgd  st  Ss  'li:vz  5s  'mu:vmsnt  sv  Ss  'baantjiz 
'ks-t  Si  s'tenjsn  sv  'wAn  sv  Ss  'hAntsz||  'gesig  st 
'wAns  Sst  iz  'pjei  wsz  'SsS1'  Ss  'hAnts  'dau:  iz  'bou 
sn  '§Dt  sn  'seio  ints  Ss  'jAslir)  'vain  sn  'kild  Ss 
'stseg  1 1  sez  Si  'senimsl  'lei  'dang  hi  'giound11  "aim 
'biig  'd3AstliT  'pAni$t  fs  mai  in'gjsetitju:d  ts:d  Ss  'vain 
Sst    hsd    pio'tektid    mi    in    'taim    sv    'demd3s"|| 

'0joij     'nou     'stounz     ints     Ss     'wel     Sst     'kwent$t     jua 

'63-St|| 

— 'i-SDpH 

hi    'tiaiz    3    ksefi'ti5iis|| 

"'lets  'tiai  'wAn  sv  'Souz  ksefi'tiSns  'pleisiz  ts'nait"11 
ai  ssg'd3estid  ts  't$a:lz||  Ven  wi  'tuk  'kAzn  'kseaslainz 
s'pa-tmsnt  fsi  s  'fju:  'wi-ks"  $i  'askt  ss  'not  ts  'ju:z 
Si  I'lektnk  'jemd3||  "iks'penmsnt  wiS  it"11  wsz  T13: 
'wel  sv  'putig  it11  bst  ai  'didnt  Ji'pi-t  'Sset  ts  't$a:lz|j 
sou  wi  'hsed  ts  'teik  aus  'mi:lz  'aut||  "ksefi'tians?" 
'askt  'tSailz11  "'Mats  'Sset?'1  'wAn  sv  'Souz  'pleisiz  mc5j 
'evji0ir]  iz  s-ts'msetik?"|  bst  ai  'tould  im  Sst  it  wsz 
s  'plels  me9  ju  'weit  an  jua'self11  snd  aid  'nevs 
'noutist    'eniOir)     laik     'Sset     'getig     s-ts'msetik    wi0     'himj! 
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'"aid  'd3Ast  az  'sum  'i-t  'wAn  'pleis  az  a'nASa"11  hi 
'sed||  "bat  ai  'wud  'laik  ta  'notr  Mai  Sei  'ka:l  it 
'sAt$  3  'neim||  it  'saundz  'laik  3  'vain  dj  9  'psetant 
'medisin1'  wis'tiaria11  kaes'taMia11  k2efi'ti5na"||  and  i  wad 
av  'gDn  'on  'Sset  'wei  til  i  'finr$t  S3  'dikSanaii-r11  bat 
ai  got  im  'sta-tid  bi'fa:  Sa  'kiaudid  'taim||  ai  'didnt 
'notr  'd3Ast  'hau  't$a:lz  and  3  ksefi'tiana  wad  'meik 
aut  ta'geSa11  bat  ai  'nju:  'a:l  ai  'wontid  abaut  't§a:lz 
and    a    'kiaud|| 

it  waz  a  'litl  dis'kA.nd3irj  at  Sa  'sta-t11  fa  wi  hsed 
ta  'get  in  'lain  an  Men  Avi  war  at  (5a  'fu:d  'pleis11 
wi  'faund  Sat  wi  '$ud  av  'teikan  'tieiz  at  Sa  'sta-t11 
sou  wi  hsed  ta  'gou  'bsek  n  'get  in  'lain  'ail  'ouvaj 
a'gen||  and  ai  'felt  Sat  't$a:lz  waz  a  'lit}  'iestrv|| 
Men  wi  'ji-t$t  Sa  'fu:d  'kaunta  Sa  'sekand  'taim11  hi 
bi'gaen  ta  'ji:d  Sa  'sked3Ju:l  av  'pjaisiz  'ouva11  'veiiT 
'slouliT  'aut  'laud1'  an  'kument  on  'i-t$  'aitam||  av 
'ka-sll  'Sis  'kept  Sa  'lain  'baek"  an  'didnt  'meik  im 
ig'zsektliT  'popjula  wiS  Sa  pi -pi  hu  'hsed  ta  'weit|| 
'Mai  iz  'bi:n  'su-p  'ma:  San  'pi:  'su-p?"!l  hi  'askt|| 
'waii    'bi:n"U     'ka:ld    'aut    Sa    'g3:l|| 

'"ai  'didnt  'ask  fa  'bi:n  'su-p"11  hi  '$autid||  "ai 
'ounliT  'askt  'Mai  it  'kust  'ma:||  its  'notr  'ma: 
'nAJi$ir)||  an  's3-tanliT  'bi:nz  'dount  'kust.  .  .  ."||  a 
'di't3:mmd  'lukirj  'wuman  wiS  a  'net  'bseg  'ful  av 
'nubiT    'bAndlz'1    'wed3d    'in11    an    'gut    'bai    't$a:lz|| 

'"if  'Sis  'msenz  'goirj  ta  'lekt$ai  Dn  daia'tetiks11  hi 
'a-t  ta  'hsev  a  'plsetfa:m  an  'haia  'sAmwan  ta  'lisn  tu 
im""  Si  'sed||  "'&S  'keiks  an  'bi:nz.  .  .  ,"||  'Sis  waz  ta  Sa 
'g3:l  bihaind  Sa  'kaunta11  an  bi'fa:  $i  'got  haa  'a:daH 
't$a:lz  waz  'past  haj  a'gen11  an  'geiv  ha  'net  'baeg 
'sAt$  a  'bAmp11  Sat  '0inz  'd3ingld  in  it"  and  Men  ai 
'sa:  ha  'leita11  'sAmOirj  'stikiT  had  'jAn  'a:l  'ouvai  it11 
az  'Sou  a  'butj  had  'bjoukan||  ai  waz  'sd.Ht  bat  ai 
kad  av  'tould  ha  'not  tu  ik'sait  't$a:lz||  hiz  'nAOin11 
if    'not    tempaja'mentlH      hi    'got    iz    'fu:d    'a:l    'pikt    'aut 


at 
at. 
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aft9i  3  'mqiI11  9n  'fcttrnd  9  'teibj  hi  9S11  9n  'Sen  'ai 
Vent  f9J  9  'glas  9  V  'wD-tgl1  (ai  'nev9  $9l  bi'li:v  S9t 
'eniwgn  'nouz  'Mit$  9  S9  'kli:n  911  'Mit§  S9  'ju:zd 
rglasiz)  ||  9n  Men  ai  'got  'bsek  tu  aU9  'teibJH  't$a:lz 
'woznt  'Sea11  9nd  9z  ai  'lukt  9'iaundll  ai  'sd:  im  9t 
g'nASg"  'i-tig  g'wei'1  Mail  iz  'toi  W9Z  'iait  bai  'mi:|| 
bi'fDM  ai  hsed  'taim  t9  'ii-t$  im  911  'tel  im  i  W9Z  9t 
S9  'log  'teibJH  'ap  'keim  9  'tainiT  'litj  'wuman  hu 
'sta-tid  t9  'sit  'daun||  'Sen  Men  $i  'sd:  'tSailz11  $i 
'd3Ampt  'ap  9 'gen  9n  'lukt  9'iaund||  'Sen  $i  'lukt 
'daun    9t    S9    'tie! || 

a'wel  9V  'd:1  Si  im'ps-tinont  '0inz"li  $i  'k>:ld  'aut'1 
'sou  'laud  S9t  'eviiwgn  'h3:d||  "mai  'gud  'msen11  if 
'ju:    91    in    'ni:d    9V    9    'mi:l    ail    'glsedliT    'giv    ju  .  .  ." 

"a  'ju:  9'diesig  'mi:?"11  'askt  't$a:lz"  in  fMj>t  ai  'nju: 
hi  '09-t  W9Z  9  m9'd3estik  'msengll  b9t  i  W9Z  'i-tig 
'ko:n  Dn  S9  'kob11  9n  ju  'kant  bi  'veiiT  ni9'd3estik 
Mail  ju  9  'du:ig  'Sset||  "bi'kD:z  if  ju  'a:11  jud  'bet9 
ftD-k  t9  'sAmw9n  'els||  'Sis  iz  'mai  'din9||  'ai  si- 
'lektid  it  9nd  ai  'peid  f9i  it11  9nd  if  it  'kAmz  t9 
'givig  'fu:d  9'wei11  ju:d  'bet9  'tiai  'sAmwan  'els  9z  ai 
'sed||  ai  'hsed  'tu:  'ha:d  9  'taim  t9  'faind  'Sis  t9 
'let  9  'kiAm  9V  it  'gou"||  hi  'tuk  t9  'nD:ir]  9 'wel  Dn 
S3  'ko:n  'kob  9'gen||  S9  'wuni9n  'si:md  'spi-tjlis  9n 
Sen  $i  'went  9'wei  9n  'got  'sAmw9n  'kodd  9  't§ek9|| 
'ai  'd:1w9z  '09-t  it  W9Z  9  'geim11  b9t  it  'si:mz  it  'keen 
bi  9  'wuni9n  hu  'sedz  'ap  'fu:d||  9n  'Sis  't$es  'wumgn 
'sed  'Saet  'wDznt  't$a:lziz  'tiei  a'tD:l||  "'ju:  'didnt  'haev 
'eniT    'kAstgd    'pal"     'S3:"1 1    $i    'sed|| 

u'wel  ai  $9d  '0ink  'not"11  'sed  't$a:lz||.  ...  hi  W9Z 
'putiT  'wel  '0iu:  S9  'ka:n  bai  'Sis  'taim||  "at  'nev9i 
'i-t    it H     'Mai    Sud    ai    'bai    it?"|| 

'wel  'ai  'i-t  it" I'  intg'iAptid  S9  'litj  'wumgn"  'paunsig 
'daun  Dn  im"  uon  'Seai  it  'iz  un  'mai  'tie!1'  9n 
'ju:   k9ii    'get    mi    9'nAS9    'iait   9'wei'1    'teikig    'pi-pjz    'tieiz 
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and     'i-tirj     Sea     'mi:lz"||      bai     'Sis     'taim     'ai     hsed     3 
't$ans    t3    'tel    't$a:lz    hi:d    'meid    3    mis'teik|| 

'"ou  'jes11  mis'teik||  'Ssets  3  'nais  'wei  ta  'put  it|| 
'bi-tig  jua  'mi:lz"  'ai  'ko:l  it""  'sna-tid  Sa  TitJ  'wumanj| 
bat  ai  'kant  'sei  ai  'bleim  ha  'mAt$||  wi  hsed  it  'a:l 
'fikst  'ap11  an  'sta-tid  in  a 'gen  at  auai  'ottn  'teibj11 
bat    't$a:lz    waz    'fjuaiias"    an    'fjuaiias    wiS    'mi:|| 

u/MDt  kan  ju  ik'spekt  if  ju  'kAm  ta  ;SAt$  a  'pleis?"11 
hi  'askt||  "'nou  'sistem11  'nou  'piaivisi-r11  'evubadiT 
'i-tig  a'jaund  Dn  Sa  'f3-st  'teibj  Sei  'hsepan  ta  'kAm 
'tu:||  its  'nou  'sa-t  av  a  'wel||  ai  'nju:  Sat  'eniSirj 
'ka:ld  a  ksefi'tiana  'wudnt  bi  'eniT  'gud||  bat  'ju: 
'a:lwaz  'wont  ta  'tiai  'sAmOirj  'nju:||  'wel11  ai  'houp 
ju  a  'ssetisfaid  wiS  'Sis  ik'speaimant11  an  ju  'wount 
'wont  ta  'du:  it  a'gen"||  ai  'didnt11  ai  waz  '$uai  av 
'Saet|| 

— 'ma  :ga jit    'b ju  :ni  n  1 1 

ad'vais    ta    lei'3-tiz 

pa'lounias — 'jet    'hia11    lei'3-tiz||      a'baid11    a'baid11    fa    '$eim|| 

Sa    'wind    'sets    in    Sa    '§ouldai    av    jua    'seil|| 

an    ju    a    'steid    'fa:|| 

'Sea11    mai    'blesig    'wi6    Si11 

an    'Si:z    'fju:    'pji-septs    in    Sai    'meniaii-i-11 

'luk    Sau    'kseaiktall 

'giv    Sai    '0a-ts    'nou    'tArj|| 

naa    'eniT    'Anpja'pa-^and    '6a- 1    hiz    'sekt|| 

bi    'Sau    fa'milja"    bat    bai    'nou    'mi:nz    'vAlga|| 

Sa    'faendz    Sau    'hsest    an    Seai    a'dop$an    'tiaid11 

'gjsep}    Sam    ta    Sai    'soul11    wi0    'hu-ps    av    'sti:l|| 

bat    'du:    'not    'dAl    Sai    'pa:m    wiS    enta'temmant|| 

av    'i-t$    'nju:    'hset$t    'An'fled3d    'kDmaid|| 

bi    'weai    av    'entjans    tu    a    'kwDral||      bat    'bi:nj    'in" 

'bea.i    it    Sat    Si    a'pouzd    mei    bi'weai    av    'Si:|| 

'giv    'evjiT    'msen    Sain    'ia11    bat    'fju:    Sai'valsjl 
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'teik    'i-t-S    'msenz    'sen^11    bot    ji'z3:v    Sai    'd3Ad3ni9nt|| 

'kostliT    Sai    'hsebit    9z    Sai    'p3-s    kan    'bai|| 

l)9t    'nut    ik'spiest    in    'f8ensi-r||       'jitS11    'not    'gD:drr|| 

fo    Si    9'paei9l    'oft    pjg'kleimz    Sa    'msen|| 

9n    Sei    in    'fians11    9V    S9    'best    '.isenk    9n    'ste^an11 

a    'motrst    si'lekt    9n    'dsenaaas11     't$i-f    in    'tfaet|| 

'ni:S9i    9    'biuoa    nai    9    'lends    'bi:|| 

f9    'loun    'r>ft    'lu:ziz    'bou6    it'self    9n    'f.iend|| 

9n    'baioir)    'cLaIz    Si    'ed3    9v    'hAzbandai-rH 

'Sis    o'bAV    'oil11    tu    Sain    'oun    'self    bi    'tiu:|| 

9nd    it    mgst    'fDlo"    9z    S9    'nait    S9    'del1' 

Sau    ksenst    'not    'Sen    bi    'foils    tu    'eniT    'msenj| 

fe§'wel||      ma!    'blesirj    'siizsn    'Sis    in    'Si:|| 

— 'Seikspia 
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THE  SPEECH  ARTS 


CHAPTER  11 


Oral  Interpretation 


The  nature  of  oral  interpretation.  When  a  speaker  makes 
a  public  address,  or  participates  in  a  group  discussion,  or  con- 
verses, he  usually  expresses  his  own  ideas.  He  can  tell  from 
audience  reaction  whether  or  not  he  is  achieving  the  result  he 
desires.  The  problem  of  the  oral  interpreter  is  different  from 
that  of  the  speaker,  for  he  is  not  using  his  own  ideas,  but  seek- 
ing to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  another.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  he  must  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  is  interpreting,  an  emotional  appreciation  of  the 
mood  he  is  recreating,  a  voice  sufficiently  flexible  in  range 
and  timbre  for  the  material  under  consideration,  and  a  con- 
trolled relaxation  of  his  body  that  will  put  him,  and  conse- 
quently his  audience,  at  ease. 

The  teacher  as  interpreter.  One  of  the  most  important 
roles  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  that  of  interpreter.  This 
task  has  many  ramifications,  including  the  reading  of  a  lyric 
poem,  the  telling  or  reading  of  a  story,  the  clarifying  of  an 
obscure  passage  in  science,  the  enlivening  of  a  difficult  phase 
of  history,  and  the  stimulating  of  interest  through  oral  reading 
of  vivid  passages  in  poetry  and  prose. 

The  material  to  be  read  in  the  classroom  in  the  course  of 
an  ordinary  day  may  range  from  a  purely  factual  list  of  direc- 
tions to  the  interpretation  of  the  finest  literature  in  the  lan- 
guage. For  the  former,  intelligent  reading,  well  voiced,  is 
sufficient;  for  the  latter,  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the 
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essential  fact  that,  when  he  interprets  orally,  he  is  sharing  with 
his  class  not  only  the  intellectual  content  of  the  selection, 
but  also  the  emotion  of  the  author  he  is  interpreting.  He 
must,  therefore,  strive  for  an  artistic  interpretation  rather 
than  for  a  merely  factual  one. 

George  Sampson  in  an  essay  entitled  "A  Boy  and  His 
Books"1  states  the  goal  of  the  teacher  most  forcibly: 

Communication  or  transmission,  then,  is  the  natural  corollary  of 
artistic  creation.  Beauty  in  art  is  achieved  when  a  rich  experience 
is  successfully  transmitted.  The  moments  in  poetry  or  in  prose  that 
take  you  by  the  heart,  the  moments  in  which  you  are  rapt  or  trans- 
ported: these  are  the  moments  in  which  an  emotional  experience  is 
fully  communicated.     They  are  the  sacramental  moments  of  life. 

It  should  by  this  time  be  clear  that  in  describing  the  work  of  the 
artist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  an  emotional  experience  I  have 
also  been  describing  the  work  of  the  teacher.  What  are  we  to  do 
when  we  are  confronted  by  a  work  of  art?  Obviously  we  must  re- 
ceive what  is  transmitted.  We  must  experience  it.  We  must  re- 
ceive from  it  its  own  profound  conviction  of  truth  made  one  with 
beauty.  If  we  do  not  receive  what  the  poet  transmits,  his  work 
means  nothing  to  us.  If  we  do  not  respond  to  the  emotional  experi- 
ence called  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  that  poem  means  nothing 
to  us;  and  we  may  study  the  life  of  Shelley,  chatter  about  Harriet, 
find  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  every  word,  parse  and  analyze 
every  sentence,  trace  every  idea  to  the  remotest  of  sources,  and  we 
shall  be  as  far  from  the  poem  as  ever.  If  we  are  not  poets  when  we 
read  a  poem,  we  have  not  really  read  it.  We  have  received  nothing, 
and  have  no  experience  to  transmit.  When  the  teacher  stands  before 
a  class  to  teach  literature,  he  has  become  the  artist — he  has  received 
an  emotional  experience,  and  must  transmit  that  experience  by  ways 
which  are  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings.  If  he  has  not  re- 
ceived the  experience,  he  has  nothing  to  transmit,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Oral  versus  silent  reading.  For  approximately  thirty  years 
the  general  trend  has  been  to  decrease  oral  reading  and  increase 
silent  reading  through  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  silent  reading,  there 
has  arisen  a  controversy  concerning  the  relative  merits  of 

1  Sampson,  George,  Seven  Essays.     Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1947. 
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silent  and  oral  reading.  The  position  of  those  in  favor  of  silent 
reading  is  that  since  oral  reading  is  not  a  major  life  pursuit  of 
most  adults,  stress  should  be  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  silent  reading. 

Obviously  for  general  efficiency,  skill  in  rapid  silent  reading 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  modern  life.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  many  types  of  literature  are  better  appreciated 
when  they  are  harmoniously  voiced.  Instead  of  conflict  be- 
tween silent  and  oral  reading,  there  should  be  a  greater  effort 
to  clarify  the  aims  of  each  and  to  ascertain  wherein  oral  reading 
supplements  silent  reading. 

The  results  of  this  enthusiasm  for  silent  reading  have  been 
so  far-reaching  that  many  students  of  high-school  and  college 
age  read  aloud  inaccurately,  haltingly,  monotonously,  and 
obviously  without  any  comprehension  of  the  written  word. 
Such  widespread  inadequacy  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  factors, 
such  as  lack  of  comprehension,  visual  difficulties,  self-conscious- 
ness, or  lack  of  experience  in  oral  reading.  Whatever  its 
source,  the  teacher  who  would  correct  it  and  help  students  to 
respond  to  the  beauty  of  well-voiced  English  must  himself  be 
able  to  interpret  the  printed  page  orally  so  well  that  he  will 
inspire  not  only  a  love  of  the  language  but  also  a  desire  on  their 
part  to  read  aloud  with  distinction. 

Selection  of  material.  While  this  book  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers,  the  theory  upon 
which  this  chapter  is  based  may  be  used  with  high-school  or 
elementary  groups.  Suitable  adaptations  and  substitutions 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  depending  on  specific  groups. 

The  most  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  selec- 
tion of  material  is  that  it  lend  itself  to  oral  reading.  Not  all 
writing  does.  Some  is  too  journalistic  in  style,  that  is,  sen- 
tences are  too  short  and  staccato  in  nature;  some  is  too  statis- 
tical; some  is  too  abstract  for  the  listener  to  follow  readily; 
some  contains  long  involved  sentences  that  are  not  easily 
understood.  The  task  of  the  reader  is  to  select  material  that 
he  can  communicate  to  his  audience.     His  selection  should 
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have  some  literary  value,  should  be  universal  in  appeal,  and 
sufficiently  individualized  in  style  so  that  the  listeners  will  be 
aware  of  the  stature  of  the  author. 

The  reader  must  further  choose  a  selection  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  interpret  as  well  as  that  which  he  himself  enjoys. 
If  he  selects  an  excerpt  that  he  neither  understands  nor  enjoys, 
he  can  scarcely  hope  to  enlighten  or  entertain  his  audience. 
If  the  emotions  portrayed  require  a  greater  voice  range  than 
the  reader  can  produce,  he  will  not  be  able  to  communicate 
the  author's  ideas  accurately  or  effectively. 

Material  for  oral  interpretation  should  be  suitable  for  the 
particular  occasion.  If  it  is  too  gay  for  a  solemn  occasion  or 
too  serious  for  a  festive  one,  too  long  or  too  short,  the  reader 
will  have  difficulty  in  establishing  or  maintaining  the  proper 
mood. 

As  with  all  forms  of  public  address,  the  reader  should  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  his  audience.  He  cannot  decide 
whether  to  read  poetry  or  prose,  light  or  serious  material, 
unless  he  knows  their  interests  and  tastes. 

Sources  of  material  for  oral  reading.  The  amount  and  va- 
riety of  material  available  may  stultify  some  inexperienced 
readers.  There  is  so  much  to  choose  from  that  they  do  not 
know  where  to  look.  The  two  stock  sources  are  survey  books 
of  English  and  American  literature  and  various  anthologies. 
If  the  reader  is  widely  read,  he  will  doubtless  have  material 
from  his  own  library,  or  he  will  want  to  browse  through  col- 
lections of  his  favorite  authors.  In  any  case,  the  important 
fact  to  remember  is  that  the  reader  must  select  material  which 
he  finds  stimulating.  If  he  is  sufficiently  interested,  he  will 
investigate  many  sources. 

Easy  sources,  such  as  newspapers  and  popular  magazines, 
should  be  approached  critically  and  used  sparingly.  Too  often, 
they  yield  little  of  literary  style  or  value.  They  are  merely 
the  most  accessible  materials  and  require  little  intellectual 
effort  to  read.     It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the 
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task  of  the  oral  reader  is  not  a  simple  one.  From  the  minute 
he  decides  to  share  an  experience  with  an  audience,  the  reader 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  make  that  experience  a  worth- 
while one.  The  source  of  his  material  may  be  one  indication 
of  how  seriously  he  accepts  this  responsibility. 

Preparation  of  material.  The  best  preparation  for  oral 
reading  is  preliminary  silent  reading.  If  the  selection  to  be 
read  is  an  excerpt  from  a  longer  selection,  the  first  silent  read- 
ing should,  if  possible,  include  the  whole  selection.  The  im- 
portance of  knowing  what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  action 
of  the  specific  incident  cannot  be  overestimated  in  any  type 
of  material. 

Every  unfamiliar  word  and  allusion  should  be  investigated. 
Vague  or  half-formed  impressions  of  definitions  do  not  make 
for  clear  or  intelligent  interpretation. 

Dictionary  definitions  denote  the  meanings  of  words.  The 
oral  reader  must  go  beyond  the  denotation  to  the  connotation 
in  his  particular  selection.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  relation 
of  parts  of  his  selection  to  the  whole.  He  must  know  the  im- 
portance of  transitional  words  and  passages.  Are  they  used 
merely  to  get  the  reader  from  one  point  to  another  with  ease? 
Or  are  they  words  or  passages  that  heighten  the  meaning  and 
add  suspense  as  they  do  frequently  in  flashback  scenes,  for 
example?  Or  do  they  represent  moments  of  relaxation  for  the 
reader  to  give  him  time  to  recover  from  an  especially  emotional 
or  taxing  moment? 

While  it  is  not  necessary  usually  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  author  of  a  selection  or  to  read  everything  he  has  written 
in  order  to  interpret  one  selection,  it  is  frequently  helpful  to 
know  something  of  the  author's  life  and  especially  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  The  reader  may  use  as  much  information 
as  he  wishes  to  provide  background  for  his  audience. 

After  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  selection  and  has 
checked  on  vocabulary,  allusions,  and  pronunciation,  the  reader 
should  try  to  answer  questions  such  as  the  following: 
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1.  What  is  the  thought  the  author  is  trying  to  convey  in  the 
whole  selection?  (This  question  is  especially  pertinent  for 
the  reading  of  essays  and  other  expository  material.) 

2.  What  is  the  main  plot  of  the  narrative,  drama,  or  poem? 

a.  When  and  where  does  the  action  of  the  story  take  place? 

b.  WTho  tells  the  story  and  to  whom? 

c.  How  does  the  action  proceed  to  the  climax  of  the  story? 

d.  How  is  the  main  character  built  up? 

e.  How  are  subordinate  characters  used? 

f.  How  is  dialogue  employed?     To  delineate  character? 
To  add  to  suspense?     To  further  the  plot? 

g.  How  does  the  author  draw  the  story  to  a  conclusion? 
h.  What  use  does  he  make  of  sub-plots,  if  any? 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  particular  excerpt  to  be  inter- 
preted to  the  whole  selection?  To  what  extent  should  the 
audience  be  informed  of  this  relationship? 

4.  What  emotion  is  the  author  trying  to  convey? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  author?  Is  he  trying  to  inform, 
entertain,  convert  readers  to  his  thesis,  as  in  the  problem 
play? 

6.  What  devices  does  the  author  use  to  achieve  his  effects? 

Analysis  of  material.  There  are  two  types  of  preliminary 
analysis  necessary,  one  with  a  view  to  impressions  and  the 
other  with  a  view  to  expression.  When  the  reader  has  an- 
swered to  his  own  satisfaction  the  questions  listed  above,  and 
any  others  he  may  think  relevant,  he  should  be  able  to  para- 
phrase the  selection  adequately  in  his  own  words.  He  should 
also  be  ready  to  analyze  the  material  from  a  point  of  view  of 
phrasing  and  stressing,  and  he  should  be  aware  of  the  devices 
the  author  has  used  to  achieve  his  effects. 

Phrasing.  Just  as  in  music,  the  phrase  rather  than  the  note 
is  the  medium  of  expression,  the  phrase  rather  than  the  word 
is  the  unit  of  thought  in  speech.     Sometimes  a  word  is  used 
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alone,  but  a  whole  sentence  is  understood.  When  a  person 
asks,  "Are  you  going?"  and  the  answer  is,  "Yes,"  the  implica- 
tion is  "Yes,  I  am  going."  For  practical  purposes,  the  phrase, 
a  group  of  words  that  belongs  together,  is  the  basis  of  expres- 
sion in  any  language.  A  simple  rule  in  phrasing  is  to  keep 
together  words  that  belong  together.  For  example,  do  not 
separate  a  subject  and  predicate,  or  a  predicate  and  object, 
unless  there  is  parenthetical  material  in  between  that  needs  to 
be  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Types  of  pauses.  The  first  reason  for  the  pause  is  to  enable 
the  reader  to  obtain  sufficient  air  to  continue  reading.  One 
pauses  also  to  reinforce  and  in  some  cases  to  capture  the  con- 
cept which  he  is  about  to  present  to  his  listeners.  In  the 
moment  of  silence  he  arrives  at  the  essence  of  what  he  wants 
to  project.  Unless  his  own  pictures  are  vivid,  he  can  hardly 
expect  to  move  an  audience. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  pausing,  but  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  audience  primarily.  There  is  the  pause  used 
before  and  after  parenthetical  material  to  set  the  material  in 
parenthesis  apart  from  the  text.  A  parenthesis  may  consist  of 
a  single  unimportant  word,  or  it  may  add  color  to  the  meaning 
or  supply  the  right  cadence  for  a  line  in  poetry.  Note  the  use 
of  parenthetical  material  in  the  following  examples  :2 

(a) 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes," 

Youth  on  the  prow,"  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm," 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway," 
That,"  hushed  in  grim  repose,"  expects  his  evening  prey. 

— Thomas  Gray 

2  Inexperienced  oral  readers  may  find  a  visual  clue  helpful  in  determining  where 
to  pause  and  whether  to  use  a  short  or  long  pause.  The  method  that  appears 
above  consists  of  using  a  short  double  bar  (  "  )  for  a  short  pause  and  a  long  double 
(  ||  )  as  in  music  to  indicate  a  long  pause.  This  suggestion  is  not  meant  to  be 
arbitrary.  Any  method  that  helps  the  reader  understand  sentence  relationships 
and  the  value  of  the  pause  will  be  useful. 
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(b) 
...  he  that  reads  books  of  science,"  though  without  any  desire 
fixed  on  improvement,  1 1  will  grow  more  knowing.  || 

— Samuel  Johnson 

(e) 

Fame,"  impatient  of  extremes,"  decays 
Not  more  by  envy"  than  excess  of  praise. 

—Pope 

There  is  the  pause  that  gives  the  listener  an  opportunity  to 
think.  This  might  be  called  a  meditative  pause  and  is  shown 
in  examples  such  as  the  following: 

(a) 
Not  to  go  back,"  is  somewhat  to  advance," 
And  men  must  walk,"  at  least,"  before  they  dance. || 

— Pope 

(6) 
Whatever  that  may  be  which  feels,"  which  has  knowledge,"  which 
wills,"  which  has  the  power  of  growth,"  it  is  celestial  and  divine, I* 
and  for  that  reason"  it  must  of  necessity"  be  eternal. || 

— Cicero 

(c) 

Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a  play,"  the  character  of 
which"  is  determined  by  the  Playwright:"  if  He  wishes  the  play  to 
be  short,"  it  is  short;"  if  long,"  it  is  long;"  if  He  wishes  you  to  play 
the  part  of  a  beggar,"  remember  to  act  even  this  role  adroitly. || 
For  this  is  your  business:"  to  play  admirably  the  role  assigned  to 
you;"  but  the  selection  of  that  role  is  Another's. || 

— Epictetus(?) 

A  pause  that  separates  one  thought  from  another  is  a  logical 
pause.     Examples  follow: 

(a) 

.  .  .  The  greatness  of  people  is  no  more  affected  by  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants"  than  the  greatness  of  an  individual  is  measured  by 
his  height.  ||     Whoever  presents  a  great  example"  is  great. || 

—Victor  Hugo 
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(6) 
Leaving  the  old,"  both  worlds  at  once  they  view'1 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new.|| 

— Edmund  Waller 

(c) 

In  the  hush  of  the  evening  that  hung  over  the  world  li  the  first 
breath  of  the  rising  night-breeze  stirred  amongst  the  tattling  leaves11 
like  the  murmur  of  women  whispering  their  secrets.  || 

— Haldane  MacFall 

Individual  readers  may  wish  to  classify  pauses  under  head- 
ings other  than  those  used  above.  No  matter  what  terminol- 
ogy is  used,  the  important  factor  about  pauses  is  that,  wisely 
used,  they  increase  the  intelligibility  of  oral  reading  and  add 
considerably  to  its  dramatic  impact.  Since  they  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  to  breathe,  he  should  select  pauses,  or 
breathing  intervals,  that  are  most  convenient  from  a  physical 
point  of  view  and  most  effective  for  the  conveyance  of  thought 
and  emotion. 

The  inexperienced  reader  may  have  difficulty  in  coordinating 
his  breathing  with  his  phrasing.  One  inviolable  rule  is :  Never 
take  a  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase.  Inhaling  in  the 
middle  of  a  breath  group  disrupts  the  thought  and  mood  for 
the  audience  as  well  as  the  reader.  Divide  the  material  into 
shorter  breath  groups,  but  complete  each  phrase. 

The  exact  length  of  the  pause  must  be  determined  by  the 
material  itself.  The  interpreter  must  understand  the  author's 
process  in  writing  material  in  the  precise  way  he  has  written 
it.  The  pause  should  be  considered  as  a  device  to  heighten  or 
dramatize  the  author's  meaning.  It  should  never  be  lifeless  or 
dull,  but  always  give  the  impression  that  something  more  is 
coming,  right  up  to  the  final  phrase. 

To  some  extent  the  length  of  pauses  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  room  and  the  amount  of  outside  noise  likely  to 
interfere.  A  large  room  requires  more  and  longer  pauses  so 
that  the  total  effect  of  the  reading  will  not  be  blurred  for  lis- 
teners at  a  distance  from  the  speaker.     In  order  to  avoid 
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monotony,  there  should  be  variation  in  the  length  of  pauses. 
With  practice,  the  oral  interpreter  will  gain  ability  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  timing  of  the  pause. 

The  following  selection  is  marked  for  stress  and  pauses. 
Note  the  parts  of  speech  that  are  most  frequently  underlined. 
In  preparing  material  for  your  own  purposes,  you  may  prefer 
to  use  a  wavy  line  to  show  strong  stress  and  a  straight  line  for 
secondary  stress.  You  may  find  that  triple  spacing  is  more 
efficient  than  double  spacing  of  material.  Experiment  with 
several  methods,  if  you  wish.  Eventually,  select  the  one  you 
find  most  helpful  and  be  consistent  in  its  use. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion 

Once  there  was  a  slave  named  Androcles1'  who  was  cruelly 
treated  by  his  master.  ||  When  the  opportunity  came11  he 
escaped  to  the  forest.  ||  In  his  wanderings  he  came  upon  a 
lion. ||  His  first  instinct  was  to  turn  about  and  flee.||  Then 
he  noticed  that  the  lion  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress  1 1  and 
was  moaning  and  whimpering  piteously.|| 

As  the  slave  came  near,  1 1  the  lion  put  out  his  paw,!'  which 
was  swollen  and  bleeding. ||  A  large  thorn  had  penetrated 
one  of  the  lion's  toes  J I  and  this  was  the  cause  of  all  of  the 
animal's  discomfort.  ||  Quickly  Androcles  pulled  out  the  thorn 
and  bound  up  the  wounded  paw.||  To  show  his  gratitude  I1 
the  lion  licked  the  man's  hand  like  a  dog,1'  and  then  he  led 
him  to  his  cave  for  a  shelter.  ||  Every  day,  1 1  after  his  wound 
had  healed,  H  he  would  go  hunting  in  the  forest  and  return  with 
fresh  meat  for  his  master's  refreshment.  || 

But  one  day,11  when  Androcles  and  the  lion  went  out  to- 
gether, H  they  were  both  captured  and  taken  to  the  city  to  be 
used  in  the  circus.  ||  The  slave  was  to  be  thrown  to  the  lion,  II 
after  the  animal  had  been  kept  without  food  for  several  days 
to  make  him  more  ferocious.  || 

The  Emperor  and  all  his  court  came  to  the  arena  1 1  to  view 
the  spectacle.  ||  The  despairing  slave  was  unchained  and  led 
out  into  the  amphitheater11  before  the  Emperor's  box.||     Then 
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the  lion  was  let  loose,  II  and  rushed  bounding  and  roaring  to- 
ward his  victim.  ||  But  as  soon  as  he  came  near  Androclesi1 
he  recognized  his  friend.  ||  To  the  surprise  of  the  audience,  1 1 
the  lion  seemed  to  fawn  upon  the  slave  l '  whom  they  had  expected 
to  see  torn  to  shreds  by  the  savage  beast.  ||  Pleased  by  this 
unusual  spectacle11  the  Emperor  summoned  Androcles  to  him,  1 1 
and  the  slave  told  the  whole  story.  ||  Thereupon  the  slave  was 
pardoned  and  freed,11  and  the  lion  set  loose  to  return  to  his 
native  forest.  || 

Gratitude  is  a  quality  not  limited  to  man.|| 

Emphasis.  In  order  to  communicate  the  author's  thought 
effectively,  the  reader  must  discover  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  emphasizes  and  subordinates  thoughts.  Sometimes  he 
repeats  an  idea  in  the  same  or  other  words,  as  in  the  examples 
that  follow: 

(a) 
But  he  heard  high  up  in  the  air 
A  piper  piping  away,  i 
And  never  was  piping  so  sad, 
And  never  was  piping  so  gay. 

— William  Butler  Yeats 

(6) 
To  win  the  secret  of  words,  to  make  a  phrase  that  would  murmur 
of  summer  and  the  bee,  to  summon  the  wind  into  a  sentence,  to 
conjure  the  odor  of  the  night  into  the  surge  and  fall  and  harmony 
of  a  line;  this  was  the  tale  of  the  long  evenings,  of  the  candle  flame 
white  upon  the  paper  and  the  eager  pen. 

— Arthur  Machen 

(c) 

Three  things  filled  this  day  for  me, 
Three  common  things  filled  this  day. 

— Joseph  Auslander 

A  change  in  the  normal  word  order  is  another  way  of  provid- 
ing emphasis.  An  effective  use  of  this  type  of  emphasis  may 
be  found  in : 
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(a) 

When  the  swallows  homeward  fly, 
When  the  roses  scattered  lie, 
When  from  neither  hill  nor  dale, 
Chants  the  silvery  nightingale:  .  .  . 

— Trans,  from  German  of  K.  Herrlossohn 

(b) 
Of  old,  they  wore 
Shining  armor,  and  banners  of  broad  gold  they  bore. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher 

(c) 
With  wings  held  close  and  slim  neck  bent 
Along  dark  water  scarcely  stirred, 
Floats,  shimmering  and  indolent, 
The  alabaster  bird. 

— Leonora  Speyer 

Contrast  and  comparison  are  used  widely  to  show  emphasis. 
Characters  may  be  contrasted  because  of  differences  or  com- 
pared because  of  similarities;  places  may  be  described  in  con- 
trast, pointing  out  their  unlikeness  or  compared  because  of  their 
likenesses.  The  following  examples  show  how  these  devices 
are  used: 

(a) 

The  great  difference:  England  so  rich,  with  the  green  bowers  of 
the  hops  and  the  gay  women  and  children  with  their  arms  lifted, 
pausing  to  watch  the  train.  A  flock  of  yellow  hens,  led  by  a  red 
rooster,  streamed  across  the  edge  of  the  field.  But  France:  an  old 
man  in  a  white  blouse  was  cutting  a  field  of  small  clover  with  an 
old-fashioned  half-wooden  scythe.  The  tops  of  the  flowers  were 
burnt;  the  stooks  (are  they  stooks?)  were  like  small  heaps  of  half- 
burned  tobacco. 

— Katherine  Mansfield 
(b) 
Surgeons  must  be  very  careful 
When  they  take  the  knife! 
Underneath  their  fine  incisions 
Stirs  the  culprit, — Life! 

— Emily  Dickinson 
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(c) 
Since  the  urge  to  discover  a  scientific  fact  or  to  perfect  a  scientific 
theory  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  urge  to  write  a  poem,  and  since 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  understanding  someone  else's  theory 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  some- 
one else's  poem,  it  is  wrong  to  distinguish  so  vitally  between  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  art  on  the  other:  both  are  children  of  the  im- 
agination, both  of  them  ways  of  discovering  and  enjoying  beauty, 
both  a  search  for  the  poetry  lurking  round  the  corner  throughout 
the  universe. 

— John  Langdon-Davies 

Figurative  language.  The  writer,  especially  the  poet,  makes 
use  of  figurative  language  in  an  effort  to  evoke  enriched  pic- 
tures in  the  mind  of  his  reader.  Such  pictures,  or  mental 
representations,  or  images,  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight,  smell, 
taste,  touch,  or  sound.  Appeal  to  the  senses  may  be  varied 
in  that  a  word  evoking  the  sense  of  sight  may  call  up  impres- 
sions of  color,  size,  shape,  or  movement.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  the  five  senses  usually  indicated,  a  sixth  sense  having  to  do 
with  the  kinesthetic  or  muscular  response  to  imagery;  that  is, 
a  feeling  of  muscular  tension  or  relaxation  evoked  by  words. 
Readers  who  feel  physical  exhaustion  while  reading  books  on 
mountain  climbing  are  responding  kinesthetically  to  the  au- 
thor's experiences. 

Imagery,  the  result  of  vividness  in  writing,  makes  use  of 
figures  of  speech.  A  figure  of  speech  is  a  departure  from  mat- 
ter-of-fact or  literal  expression.  The  use  of  figures  of  speech 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  material  and  on  the  experience 
and  background  of  the  author.  A  short  journalistic  paragraph 
describing  an  accident  or  a  scientific  treatise  will  doubtless 
make  limited  use  of  figures  of  speech.  Creative  writing,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  figures  of  speech  freely  and  dramatically. 
The  greatest  use  of  imagery  is,  of  course,  found  in  poetry, 
since  this  literary  form  represents  the  most  crystallized  attack 
on  the  senses. 

Just  as  the  writer  must  have  a  broad  cultural  background  in 
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order  to  use  imagery  effectively,  the  reader  must  have  an 
equally  broad  background  in  order  to  recognize  the  imagery 
and  to  give  it  the  proper  stress  in  relation  to  the  whole  selec- 
tion. The  word  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  interpreter's  eye; 
this  stimulus  has  to  be  translated  into  a  stimulus  to  the  lis- 
tener's ear.  The  interpreter  must  re-create  the  image  so  that 
the  audience  will  see  whatever  the  author  wishes  them  to  see 
and  feel  as  a  consequence  whatever  he  wishes  them  to  feel. 
Obviously,  the  richer  the  material  in  imagery,  the  more  com- 
plex the  task  for  the  reader — and  the  more  rewarding  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  disparate  audi- 
ence select  enough  common  factors  to  achieve  the  effect  in- 
trinsic in  the  material  he  has  re-created. 

The  most  common  figures  of  speech  follow: 

The  simile  expresses  a  comparison  between  two  items  unlike 
in  most  respects,  but  similar  in  one  or  more  aspects.  The 
words  "like"  or  "as"  are  used  to  show  the  comparison.  Note 
the  extension  of  the  fundamental  ideas  through  the  use  of 
similes  in  the  following  passages : 

(a) 
The  moon,  like  a  round  device 
On  a  shadowy  shield  of  war, 
Hangs  white  in  a  heaven  of  ice 
With  a  solitary  star. 


-Madison  Cawein 


(6) 
That  minister  of  ministers, 
Imagination,  gathers  up 
The  undiscovered  Universe, 
Like  jewels  in  a  jasper  cup. 


-John  Davidson 


(c) 
.  .  .  and  over  all  the  ground 
From  blade  to  blade  of  the  dew-sprinkled  grass 
Hung  little  delicate  webs 
Tilted  this  way  and  that  as  the  blades  leaned, 
Like  floating  carpets  spread  for  fairy  feet, 
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Grey  fabrics  million-diamonded  with  dew 
And  flashing  with  unnumbered  fires. 

— Robin  Flower 

Whereas  a  simile  expresses  a  comparison,  a  metaphor  implies 
one.  In  the  following  examples  there  is  no  comparative  clue 
such  as  "like"  or  "as,"  but  the  items  compared  are  subtly 
fused : 

(a) 

Late  lies  the  wintry  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  fiery  sleepy-head; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two;  and  then 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
(6) 
His  heart,  to  me,  was  a  place  of  palaces 
and  pinnacles  and  shining  towers. 

—Charlotte  Mew 
(c) 
The  moon  swam  up  through  the  films  of  misty  clouds,  and  hung, 
a  golden  glorious  lantern,  in  mid-air;  and,  set  in  the  dusky  hedge, 
the  little  green  fires  of  the  glowworms  appeared. 

—Arthur  Machen 

Metonymy  differs  from  the  simile  and  metaphor  in  that  it 
makes  use  of  one  word  for  another  which  it  suggests.  It  is  an 
important  figure  of  speech  for  the  oral  reader  to  recognize 
because  it  enriches  associations.  Examples  of  metonymy  are 
italicized  in  the  following: 

(a) 

Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 

Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brook. 

—  Whitttkr 
(6) 
Who, — who  makes   this  mimic   din 
In  this  mimic  meadow  inn, 
Sings  in  such  a  drowsy  note, 
Wears  a  golden-belted  coat; 
Loiters  in  the  dainty  room 
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Of  this  tavern  of  perfume; 
Dares  to  linger  at  the  cup 
Till  the  yellow  sun  is  up? 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

(c) 

I  heard  a  wood  thrush  in  the  dusk 
Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star. 

— Sara  Teasdale 

Synecdoche  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  uses  a  part  for  the 
whole  or  a  whole  for  the  part.  In  the  following  examples, 
synecdoche  is  italicized: 

(a) 

Error  lives 
Ere  reason  can  be  born.     Reason,  the  power 
To  guess  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
Of  wandering  life,  that  winks  and  wakes  by  turns, 
Fooling  the  follower,  betwixt  shade  and  shining. 

— William  Congreve 

(6) 
Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by. 

— Tennyson 

(c) 
He  hurriedly  scribbles  on  the  sand 
His  transient  tragic  destiny. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher 

Hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  speech  that  makes  use  of  obvious 
exaggeration.     Examples  follow : 

(a) 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits;  all  round  from  the  cliffs  and  the 

capes, 
Purple  or  amber,  dangled  a  hundred  fathom  of  grapes, 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun  on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up  from  the  beach  and  rioted  over  the  land, 
And  the  mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd  throne  thro'  the  fragrant  air, 
Glowing  with  all-color'd  plums  and  ^ith  golden  masses  of  pec?) 
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And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries  that  flamed  upon  bine  and  vine, 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  the  poisonous  pleasure  of  wine. 

—Tennyson 
(b) 
The  day's  grown  old,  the  fainting  sun 
Has  but  a  little  way  to  run, 
And  yet  his  steeds,  with  all  his  skill, 
Scarce  lug  the  chariot  down  the  hill. 

— Charles  Cotton 
(c) 
He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced, 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 

— Robert  Pollok 

Personification  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  invests  inanimate 
objects  with  human  qualities  or  powers.  Since  it  is  easier  to 
visualize  a  person  than  an  abstraction,  personification  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  oral  reader.  Note  the  imagery  evoked  by  the 
following  examples: 

(a) 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair, 
Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air. 

— Robert  Herrick 

(6) 

The  wind  chatters  on  the  sea-wall 
And  wrangles  with  the  rocks. 

— Joseph  Auslander 

(c) 
The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast, 
In  patient,  deep  disdain. 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

— Matthew  Arnold 

Closely  connected  with  personification  is  apostrophe,  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  in  which  direct  address  is  made,  frequently  to 
an  abstraction,  or  to  an  inanimate  object.  These  two  figures 
of  speech  are  combined  in  the  following: 
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(a) 

Welcome,  0  March!  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 
Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle's  song, 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter's  wrong! 

—William  Morris 
(b) 
Dear,  human  books, 
With  kindly  voices,  winning  looks! 
Enchant  me  with  your  spells  of  art, 
And  draw  me  homeward  to  your  heart. 

— Lionel  Johnson 
(c) 
O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

Allusions.  Throughout  literature  there  are  many  examples 
of  allusions  the  meaning  of  which  may  escape  the  modern 
reader.  References  to  classical  literature,  to  the  Bible,  to 
mythology  are  common  allusions  that  presuppose  some  knowl- 
edge of  these  branches  of  literature.  To  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  oral  reader  should  investigate  allusions  that  might  other- 
wise obscure  meaning  for  him  and  his  audience. 

If  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  nine-headed 
serpent  slain  by  Hercules  the  following  quotation  will  have 
little  meaning: 

(a) 

A  reply  to  a  newspaper  attack  resembles  very  much  the  attempt 
of  Hercules  to  crop  the  Hydra,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  his 
ultimate  success. 

— Theodore  Hook 

Some  knowledge  of  the  legendary  love  story  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  would  clarify  a  quotation  such  as  the  following : 

(b) 
Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece 
Than  Cresid  borne  from  Troy. 

— Shakespeare 
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An  appreciation  of  the  place  of  Agamemnon  and  his  follow- 
ers in  the  Trojan  War  would  vitalize  the  following  quotation: 

.   (C) 
Writing  endures  the  years;  it  is  through  writing  that  you  know 

Agamemnon,  and  all  those  who  fought  with  or  against  him. 

— Ovid 

Use  of  sounds  to  convey  meaning.  In  addition  to  appeals 
to  the  various  senses,  to  connotative  values  of  words,  and  to 
the  use  of  allusions,  the  writer,  particularly  the  poet,  selects 
and  arranges  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  total 
effect  for  which  he  is  striving.  The  most  obvious  example  of 
the  similarity  between  the  sound  of  a  word  and  its  meaning 
occurs  in  onomatopoeia,  a  device  in  which  sounds  suggest 
meanings.  Whippoorwill  and  cuckoo  are  two  common  ex- 
amples of  onomatopoeia.  The  meaning  has  widened  semanti- 
cally  somewhat  and  modern  usage  is  likely  to  label  a  word 
that  suggests  the  sound  of  an  activity  as  well  as  words  that 
exemplify  it. 

(a) 

'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock, 

Tu-whit!— Tu-whoo! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crew. 

— Coleridge 

(b) 
And  lo,  and  forsooth!  as  the  words  he  was  uttering, 
A  rich  puff  of  air  set  his  candle  a-guttering, 
And  there  rose  in  the  kitchen  a  sizzling  and  sputtering, 
With  a  crackling  of  sparks  and  of  flames  a  great  fluttering, 
And — of  which  there  could  not  be  two  opinions — 
A  smoking-hot  savour  of  sage  and  onions. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare 

(c) 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

—William  Collins 
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Alliteration  consists  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  or 
similar  sounds  in  close  succession,  usually  at  the  beginnings 
of  words,  but  sometimes  within  words.  The  repetition  of 
vowel  sounds  is  known  as  assonance;  repetition  of  consonant 
sounds  is  sometimes  called  consonance. 

(a) 
Dim  wind  pillared  the  hills;  stiller  than  mist  it  seemed. 

— Joseph  Auslander 

(6) 

The  bent  and  broken  moon, 
Batter'd  and  black,  as  from  a  thousand  battles, 
Hangs  silent  on  the  purple  walls  of  Heaven. 

—Joaquin  Miller 

(c) 
The  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  hark!  the  foes  come. 

— Dryden 

The  oral  reader  should  study  the  use  the  author  makes  of 
long  vowels,  long  diphthongs,  and  long  consonants.  (Pages 
99-100,  136,  and  157.)  Note  the  use  of  long  sounds  in  the 
following : 

(a) 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

— Addison 

(&) 
Wild  as  the  white  waves 
Rushing  and  roaring,  Heaving  the  wrack 
High  up  the  headland;  Hoarse  as  the  howling 
Winds  of  the  winter. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

(c) 

So  enemy  going  by  enemy  as  friend  by  friend 
In  the  level  light  of  the  quiet  evening  end 
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They  flew  and  mounted  and  dwindled  and  so  were  gone, 
And  the  night  drew  down  and  stars  came  one  by  one. 

—Robin  Flower 

Establishing  the  mood.  In  addition  to  understanding  the 
intellectual  approach  of  the  author  he  is  interpreting,  the  oral 
reader  must  study  the  dominant  mood  in  his  selection  and  must 
ascertain  the  methods  the  author  used  to  project  the  mood. 
Some  selections,  such  as  stories,  descriptions  of  persons  or 
places,  character  delineation,  or  expository  writing,  may  ap- 
peal to  our  senses  through  any  or  all  of  the  devices  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  chapter.  Moods  may  vary  in  them  as  they  vary 
in  life.  The  oral  reader  must  feel  the  mood  he  is  trying  to 
re-create.  His  own  emotions  must  be  stirred  before  he  can 
stir  the  emotions  of  others.  He  must  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  type  of  material  in  which  mood  is  incidental  and 
that  in  which  it  is  dominant.  Some  literature,  notably  lyric 
poetry,  expresses  the  author's  personal  relationship  to  the 
world  about  him.  He  may  show  this  relationship  through 
writing  of  spiritual  love,  secular  love,  fear,  contemplation  of 
death,  or  of  a  variety  of  themes.  He  may  show  a  simple 
emotion  or  a  complex  one,  but  the  task  of  the  oral  reader  is 
to  convey  this  emotion  to  the  audience  as  sincerely  and  effec- 
tively as  he  can. 

What  are  the  underlying  moods  of  the  poems  on  pages  269 
to  280? 

The  tools  of  the  oral  reader.  Oral  reading  is  one  of  the  few 
arts  in  which  the  artist  must  rely  entirely  on  his  own  internal 
resources.  No  medium  outside  himself  can  aid  him.  The 
artist  makes  use  of  paint  or  clay  or  marble ;  the  instrumentalist 
uses  a  piano  or  violin  or  some  other  musical  instrument.  The 
oral  reader  must  depend  on  his  ability  to  understand  his 
selection  and  on  his  voice  and  body  to  communicate  it.  He 
must  not  only  know  what  to  stress  and  when  to  pause;  he 
must  be  able  to  stress  and  pause  accurately. 

The  oral  reader  must  learn  to  use  his  voice  effectively.  He 
must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  pitch  in  the  communica- 
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tion  of  ideas.  Every  voice  has  a  dominant  pitch;  there  is 
also  enough  range  in  each  voice  so  that  adaptations  may  be 
made,  depending  upon  the  type  of  material  to  be  read.  A 
low  pitch  usually  shows  sadness,  meditation,  or  an  impressive 
or  sad  occasion.  A  high  pitch  generally  shows  fear,  panic,  or 
hysteria.  Gaiety  demands  a  varied  pitch,  sometimes  utilizing 
the  whole  range  of  the  speaker's  voice. 

In  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  mood  of  a 
speaker  even  though  we  hear  only  his  voice  and  not  the  words 
he  is  speaking.  In  like  manner,  pitch  provides  the  clues  to 
the  moods  in  all  reading. 

The  glide  of  a  voice  from  one  pitch  to  another  is  known  as 
intonation,  another  important  factor  in  communication.  A 
discussion  of  intonation  and  exercises  will  be  found  in  the 
phonetic  section  on  pages  97-98. 

EXERCISES  FOR  STRESSING  AND  PHRASING 

Study  the  following  paragraphs  to  determine  what  words  should 
be  stressed  and  where  pauses  should  occur  to  insure  the  most  effective 
reading.  Copy  the  material;  indicate  stress  and  pauses  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  on  page  232.  Try  to  read  aloud  each  selection  as  you 
have  indicated  it  should  be  read: 

(a) 

Hence  you  see  why  "liberal  studies"  are  so  called:  it  is  because 
they  are  studies  worthy  of  a  free-born  gentleman.  But  there  is 
only  one  really  liberal  study, — that  which  gives  a  man  his  liberty. 

— Seneca 

(6) 
"I  only  took  the  regular  course/'  said  the  Mock  Turtle.  "What 
was  that?"  inquired  Alice.  "Reeling  and  Writhing,  of  course,  to 
begin  with,"  the  Mock  Turtle  replied;  "and  then  the  different 
branches  of  Arithmetic — Ambition,  Distraction,  Uglification,  and 
Derision." 

— Lewis  Carroll 

(c) 

Fame  is  the  inheritance  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  It  is 
we  who  look  back  with  lofty  pride  to  the  great  names  of  antiquity, 
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who  drink  of  that  flood  of  glory  as  of  a  river,  and  refresh  our  wings 
in  it  for  future  flight. 

— William  Hazlitt 

w 

True  glory  takes  deep  root  and  spreads  its  branches  wide;  but  all 
pretences  soon  fall  to  the  ground  like  fragile  flowers,  and  nothing 
counterfeit  can  be  lasting. 

— Cicero 

(e) 
"Frank  and  explicit" — that  is  the  right  line  to  take  when  you  wish 
to  conceal  your  own  mind  and  to  confuse  the  minds  of  others. 

— Disraeli 

(/) 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities, 
nor  the  crops, — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out. 

— Emerson 

(g) 

What  is  chance  but  the  rude  stone  which  receives  its  life  from  the 
sculptor's  hand?  Providence  gives  us  chance — And  man  must  mould 
it  to  his  own  designs. 

— Schiller 

Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  contest  with  men 
above  ourselves;  but  to  confirm  and  establish  our  opinions,  'tis  besi 
to  argue  with  judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent  spoils 
and  victories  over  their  reasons  may  settle  in  ourselves  an  esteem 
and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own. 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne 

(0 
There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which  equals 
that  which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  national  self-respect  and  honor,  beneath  which 
are  shielded  and  defended  a  people's  safety  and  greatness. 

— Grover  Cleveland 

(i) 

Composition  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  effort  of  slow  diligence  and 
steady  perseverance,  to  which  the  mind  is  dragged  by  necessity  or 
resolution, 

— Samuel  Johnson 
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EXERCISES  FOR  STUDY  OF  FIGURATIVE  SPEECH 

Read  the  following,  naming  the  figures  of  speech  in  each  selection : 

(a) 

Wake!  for  the  Sun,  who  scatter'd  into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 

Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n,  and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

— Omar  Khayyam 

(6) 
The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

— Wordsworth 

(c) 
See,  on  the  silken  fringes  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain. 

— Shelley 

Here's  lacquer  laid  thin, 
Like  a  scarlet  skin 
On  an  ivory  fruit; 
And  a  filigree  frost 
Of  frail  notes  lost 
From  a  fairy  lute. 

—Elinor  Wylie 

w 

Between  two  worlds,  life  hovers  like  a  star 
'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 

— Byron 

(/) 

So  spring  comes  merry  towards  me  here,  but  earns 
No  answering  smile  from  me,  whose  life  is  twin'd 
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With  the  dead  boughs  that  winter  still  must  bind, 
And  whom  to-day  the  Spring  no  more  concerns. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

(9) 
Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night; 

O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 


-Tennyson 


The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


-Tennyson 


(0 

Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest. 

— Byron 

U) 

Now  they  drift,  like  a  wild  bird's  cry, 
Downward  from  chill  summits  of  the  sky. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher 

EXERCISES  FOR  ONOMATOPOEIA  AND  ALLITERATION 

Select  examples  of  onomatopoeia  and  alliteration  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a) 
Bright  as  embroidered  Canton  crepe. 

— Elinor  Wylie 

(b) 
I  breathe  the  breath  of  Babylon,  of  Babylon,  of  Babylon, 
The  scent  of  silks  in  Babylon  that  floated  to  a  tune. 

— Viola  Taylor 

(c) 
From  the  barren  wold 
The  wind  comes  like  a  blade  aslant 
Across  a  world  grown  very  old. 

—Cabell 
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(d) 
And  the  earth  lay  lonely  under  a  livid  sky. 

— Robin  Flower 

w 

Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows. 

— Longfellow 

(/) 

'Twas  such  a  little,  little  boat 
That  toddled  down  the  bay! 
'Twas  such  a  gallant,  gallant  sea 
That  beckoned  it  away! 

— Emily  Dickinson 

(?) 

There  twists  the  bitter-sweet,  the  white  wisteria 

Fastens  its  fingers  in  the  strangling  wall, 

And  the  wide  crannies  quicken  with  bright  weeds. 

—Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

(h) 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

— Thomas  Gray 

(0 

Torchlight  crimson  on  the  copper  kettle-drums, 
Then  the  tuckets,  then  the  trumpets,  then  the  cannon, 
and  he  comes. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

U) 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean. 

—Coleridge 

EXERCISES  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  LENGTH  OF  SOUNDS 

Select  long  vowels,  dipthongs,  and  consonants  in  the  following 
selections.  What  function  does  length  serve  in  the  total  effect  of 
the  selection? 

(a) 

And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
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This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble. 

— Shelley 

(6) 
And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

— Walter  de  la  Mare 

(c) 
This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees. 

— Walter  be  la  Mare 

(d) 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows; 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 


-Thomas  Gray 


w 

Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a  log, 
With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog. 

(/) 

Orphan  Hours,  the  Year  is  dead: 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep! 

Merry  Hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 


Walter  de  la  Mare 


Shelley 


.  .  .  something  vigilantly  white 

Has  marked  his  way  and  shadowed  him  and  bound 
His  forehead  with  a  cord  of  terrible  light, 

His  throat  with  strings  that  shall  not  be  unwound. 

— Joseph  Auslander 

Out  in  the  dark  over  the  snow 
The  fallow  fawns  invisible  go 
With  the  fallow  doe; 
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And  the  winds  blow- 
Fast  as  the  stars  are  slow. 

— Edward  Thomas 

(») 

At  earliest  dawn,  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard 
And,  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferred. 

— Robert  Southey 

u) 

With  zealous  steps  he  climbs  the  upland  lawn, 
And  bows  in  homage  to  the  rising  dawn; 
Imbibes  with  eagle  eye  the  golden  ray, 
And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day. 

— Erasmus  Darwin 

Choral  speaking.  A  type  of  group  reading  of  poetry  that 
has  come  into  prominence  in  England  and  America  is  choral 
reading.  The  main  objectives  of  choral  reading  are  to  give 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  poetry  to  those 
students  who  are  inhibited  in  reading  aloud  individually,  and 
to  enrich  poetry  through  orchestration  similar  to  the  orchestra- 
tion of  music. 

For  purposes  of  choral  reading,  it  is  well  to  work  with 
groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Voices,  within  each  group  can 
be  rather  crudely  classified  as  high,  middle,  or  low  in  pitch. 
One  of  the  desired  outcomes  of  the  group  interpretation,  how- 
ever, is  to  enlarge  an  individual's  range,  so  that  those  who 
belong  with  the  high-voiced  speakers  may  join  the  medium  or 
low-voiced  group  when  necessary. 

Obviously,  in  group  reading,  with  each  person  reading  aloud 
the  same  poem,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  uniform  speech 
and  pauses  and  to  enunciate  carefully  so  that  there  will  be 
no  blurring  of  sounds. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sanderson,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  promoting 
the  Verse-Speaking  Choir  in  the  United  States,  writes  of  it 
as  follows: 

One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  imitation  of  the  leader 
or  of  individual  members  of  the  group  is  not  to  be  permitted.     The 
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aim  is  not  to  select  a  "best"  interpretation  and  model  our  group 
presentation  after  it,  but  to  create  a  group  interpretation  which  is 
not  based  on  any  one  individual's  idea  nor  even  on  the  ideas  of 
several  individuals.  We  do  not  want  a  model,  or  one  uniform 
interpretation.  The  group  product  may  be  slower  of  realization, 
but  after  all,  the  creative  effort  of  the  group  is  what  counts,  and 
not  mere  acceptance  or  revision  of  a  suggested  interpretation.  Inci- 
dentally, in  an  average  group,  there  will  be  self-conscious  members 
to  whom  the  idea  of  giving  individual  interpretations  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  withdrawal  from  the  group.  Experience  has 
shown  that  self-consciousness  is  lost  when  one  can  offer  suggestions 
without  being  called  on  to  demonstrate  them  by  himself,  and  when 
one  feels  himself  to  be  a  working  unit  rather  than  an  individual  per- 
former. It  is  interesting  to  note  the  free  expression  of  voice  and 
body  when  a  timid  member  of  a  group  expresses  himself  in  company 
with  ten  or  twelve  others.  They  are  his  protection,  and  so  he  "lets 
himself  go." 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Verse-Speaking  Choir  is  that  it  al- 
lows individual  interpretation  within  the  group,  so  far  as  tone  color, 
inflection,  and  emphasis  go.  Audiences  always  comment  on  the  fact 
that,  although  they  hear  one  general  interpretation,  they  can  also 
distinguish  individual  variations  by  concentrating  attention  upon  a 
chosen  member.  In  a  choir  of  twelve  which  maintained  the  same 
rate  of  speech  and  length  of  pause,  there  were  five  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  line  in  the  Twenty- third  Psalm,  "I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me."  Some  members  of  the  choir  felt  that  "with" 
was  the  most  important  word  to  stress;  others  insisted  that  "Thou" 
required  most  emphasis;  and  still  others  felt  the  two  words  were 
equally  important.  One  individual  gave  all  four  last  words  equal 
stress,  speaking  them  with  deep  emotion,  while  another  brought  out 
the  "Thou"  and  "me"  relationship.  Inflection  and  tone  color  varied 
with  each  member,  and  ranged  from  tones  of  joy  and  exultation  to 
deep,  serious  expressions  of  conviction  and  abiding  faith.  All  were 
agreed  that,  with  this  type  of  poetic  expression,  the  conversational 
tone  was  inappropriate  and  so  used  an  elevated  but  sincere  quality. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  working  in  and  for  such  a  Choir  there  are 
certain  dangers  and  difficulties  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
Imitation  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  individual  members 
must  be  careful  lest  they  strain  their  voices  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
variety  and  volume  of  tone  too  quickly.  Too  confident  members 
should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  the  group;  individuality  must  be 
maintained  but  subordinated.  Interpretation  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  "sing-song"  nor  mechanical.     Rhythm  and  melody  must 
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be  secondary  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  poem.  In  spite  of  all 
these  warnings,  the  undertaking  is  worth  the  effort.  Let  us  bring 
poetry  back  into  group  life!3 

Storytelling.  One  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  the 
classroom  teacher  is  that  he  be  a  good  storyteller.  Too  often 
teachers  believe  that  if  they  read  a  story  or  show  the  attractive 
pictures  in  a  new  book,  they  have  fulfilled  their  obligation  in 
this  respect.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  hearing  a  story  well  told,  nor  is  there  any 
greater  stimulus  to  a  love  of  books  and  reading  than  an  intro- 
duction through  expert  storytelling. 

Some  teachers  feel  inadequate  about  telling  a  story  and  hide 
behind  a  book.  While  it  is  true  that  artistry  in  storytelling 
differs  in  individuals,  it  is  equally  true  that  with  diligent  ap- 
plication every  teacher  can  be  successful  to  some  degree. 
Furthermore,  every  teacher  can  improve  in  his  ability  to  tell 
stories  if  he  is  willing  to  work. 

The  aims  of  storytelling.  The  usual  aims  of  storytelling 
are:  (1)  to  entertain;  (2)  to  stimulate  a  love  of  good  literature; 

(3)  to  develop  listening  ability  for  words  and  rhythm;  and 

(4)  to  stimulate  the  creative  imagination. 

Another  objective  of  storytelling  has  to  do  with  the  use  of 
material  arising  from  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  students. 
A  teacher,  for  example,  who  teaches  in  a  community  predom- 
inantly Spanish  should  utilize  the  folklore  of  Spain  or  South 
America.  Children  are  thus  helped  to  understand  one  of  the 
most  potent  ways  in  which  their  cultures  have  contributed  to 
the  story  of  world  literature. 

Preparing  to  tell  a  story.  In  selecting  a  story,  be  sure  that 
you  have  chosen  one  you  yourself  really  like.  It  is  impossible 
to  simulate  interest  in  an  art  as  personal  as  storytelling. 

After  you  have  found  a  story  you  are  vitally  interested  in, 
read  it  silently  a  number  of  times  to  be  sure  that  you  can  re- 

3  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.,  1932.  Section  on  "The  Verse-Speaking  Choir," 
by  Virginia  Somes  Sanderson. 
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create  the  atmosphere,  and  that  you  understand  the  plot  and 
characters. 

Next  note  the  order  of  events.  It  may  be  helpful  to  write 
these  down  so  that  you  may  more  readily  see  how  one  event 
leads  to  another  and  how  each  contributes  to  the  climax  of 
the  story. 

After  you  are  familiar  with  the  order  of  events,  read  the 
story  aloud  several  times  until  you  can  tell  the  story  without 
the  aid  of  the  book.  Do  not  strive  for  exact  memorization 
in  the  beginning.  If  you  are  sure  of  the  exact  order  of  events, 
the  words  will  follow.  While  there  are  some  stories  that  de- 
pend upon  exact  wording  because  of  the  rhythm  of  unusual 
quality  of  the  words,  the  majority  of  stories  depend  on  action 
and  the  order  of  events.  Fables,  short  folk  tales,  myths,  and 
legends  should  be  treated  in  this  way. 

If  you  are  telling  a  long  story  or  part  of  a  novel  or  play, 
you  may  find  a  combination  of  storytelling  and  reading  more 
helpful  than  storytelling  alone.  In  any  case,  as  the  story- 
teller, you  must  have  the  order  of  events  in  mind  and  be  ready 
to  supply  transitions  when  they  are  needed. 

Requirements  of  the  storyteller.  The  storyteller  must  have, 
first  of  all,  a  real  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  He  must  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  storyteller  in  the  days  when 
printing  was  undreamed  of;  he  must  appreciate  the  tenacity 
of  the  art  that  has  prospered  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  printed 
word. 

The  storyteller  needs  a  lively  imagination  and  an  unusual 
sense  of  the  dramatic  so  that  he  can  re-create  situations  and 
characters  with  the  magic  of  his  voice. 

The  quality  of  the  storyteller's  voice  is  important.  It  must 
be  resonant  and  have  sufficient  volume.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  must  have  range.  The  storyteller  may  have  to  sound 
like  a  timid  little  rabbit  or  a  roaring  lion.  He  may  have  to 
sound  like  a  startled  shepherd  or  an  infuriated  monarch.  He 
has  nothing  but  the  quality  of  his  voice  to  supply  the  mood, 
the  setting,  the  basic  characteristic  of  each  person  in  the  story. 
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As  in  all  forms  of  oral  interpretation,  speech  that  does  not 
draw  attention  to  itself  is  of  special  value.  It  should  be  fluent, 
direct,  conversational,  and  free  from  any  defects  or  dialects 
that  would  interfere  with  the  story. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Select  three  short  poems  that  exemplify  three  distinct  moods. 
Show  how  the  authors  project  the  varying  moods. 

2.  Bring  to  class  five  examples  of  short  selections  that  create  very 
definite  pictures  in  your  minds.  Read  them  aloud.  Discover 
the  reactions  of  your  audience. 

3.  Select  three  poems  that  you  think  would  lend  themselves  to  choral 
speaking.  Indicate  how  you  would  teach  these  poems  to  a  high 
school  class?     An  elementary  class? 

4.  Read  aloud  a  short  story.  Discuss  the  ways  the  author  has  used 
to  cause  suspense.  Indicate  the  value  of  the  dialogue  in  the 
story. 

5.  Select  a  long  poem  for  oral  reading.  Enumerate  the  figures  of 
speech  the  author  has  used. 

6.  Select  a  poem  or  prose  selection  in  which  sound  effects  are  dom- 
inant. Show  how  the  author  achieves  his  effects  by  the  skillful 
use  of  sounds. 

7.  Select  from  your  general  reading  five  examples  of  sounds  or 
sound  combinations  that  help  to  create  a  mood. 

8.  Observe  elementary  or  high-school  classes  during  oral  reading 
periods.  What  would  you  characterize  as  the  most  basic  faults 
in  their  reading?  To  what  would  you  attribute  such  faults  as 
you  find?     How  would  you  attempt  to  correct  them? 

9.  Select  three  unrelated  paragraphs  from  your  general  reading, 
each  containing  a  definite  emotional  appeal.  Try  to  find  ma- 
terial that  indicates  different  emotional  states,  such  as  pity, 
jealousy,  love,  or  greed. 

10.  Form  a  verse-speaking  choir  in  your  class,  using  James  Stephens's 
Chill  of  Eve  (page  271)  for  interpretation. 
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CHAPTER  12 

Selections  for  Practice 

DRAMATIC  SELECTIONS 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Act  IV,  Scene  I 

Portia.     The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself, 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 


— Shakespeare 
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The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Act  IV,  Scene  III 

Katharina.     The  more  my  wrong  the  more  his  spite  appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, — 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

— Shakespeare 


Twelfth  Night 

Act  V,  Scene  I 

Duke.     Is  this  the  madman? 

Olivia.     Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 
How  now,  Malvolio! 

Malvolio.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Olivia.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Malvolio.     Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter. 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand : 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase, 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  not  your  invention : 
You  can  say  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it,  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
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Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on?  tell  me  why. 

Olivia.     AJas!     Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character; 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand : 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee; 
But  when  we  know  the  ground  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 


SHAKESPEARE 


King  John 

Act  II,  Scene  I 

French  Herald.     You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Britaine,  in, 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground; 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 
To  enter  conquerors  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Britaine  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  English  Herald  with  trumpet. 

English  Herald.     Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France; 
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Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march' d  forth; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands 

Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

Open  your  gates  and  give  the  victors  way. 

— Shakespeare 

Coriolanus 

Act  I,  Scene  I 

Caius  Marcius.     He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.     What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  to  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
Where  foxes,  geese:  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness 
Deserves  your  hate;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye!     Trust  ye! 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind, 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     What's  the  matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another?    What's  their  seeking? 

— Shakespeare 

Hamlet 

Act  I,  Scene  II 

King.     'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature,  Hamletj 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father; 
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But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father; 

That  father  lost,  lost  his;  and  the  survivor  bound, 

In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 

To  do  obsequious  sorrow;  but  to  perse ver 

In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, 

A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 

An  understanding  simple  and  unschooFd: 

For  what  we  know  must  be  and  is  as  common 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 

Take  it  to  heart?     Fie!  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 

From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

'This  must  be  so.'     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unpre vailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne; 

And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son 

Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire; 

And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 

Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Act  III,  Scene  I 

Hamlet.     To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question: 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them?     To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wisht.     To  die,  to  sleep; 
To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream:  ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
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When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, —  ) 

The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you  now! 

The  fair  Ophelia! — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

— Shakespeare 

The  Agamemnon1 

Speech  to  Cassandra 

Clytemnestra.     Thou,  too,  Cassandra,  enter;  since  high  Jove, 
Gracious  to  thee,  hath  placed  thee  in  this  house, 
With  many  slaves  to  share  the  common  rites, 
And  deck  the  altar  of  the  fav'ring  god. 
Come  from  that  chariot,  and  let  temperance  rule 
Thy  lofty  spirit;  ev'n  Alcmena's  son, 
Sold  as  a  slave,  submitted  to  the  yoke 
Perforce;  and  if  necessity's  hard  hand 
Hath  sunk  thee  to  this  fortune,  our  high  rank, 
With  greatness  long  acquainted,  knows  to  use 

1  From  Robert  Potter's  translation  of  The  Agamemnon.     Used  by  permission 
of  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Publishers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Its  power  with  gentleness :  the  low-born  wretch, 
That  from  his  mean  degree  rises  at  once 
To  unexpected  riches,  treats  his  slaves 
With  barbarous  and  unbounded  insolence. 
From  us  thou  wilt  receive  a  juster  treatment. 


— iEsCHYLUS 


Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 

M.  Jourdain.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  in  the  world  to  be 
learned;  and  it  vexes  me  more  than  I  can  tell,  that  my  father  and 
mother  did  not  make  me  learn  thoroughly  all  the  sciences  when  I 
was  young. 

Professor  of  Philosophy.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  feeling.  Nam 
sine  doctrina  vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago.  You  understand  this,  and 
you  have,  no  doubt,  a  knowledge  of  Latin? 

M.  Jour.  Yes;  but  act  as  if  I  had  none.  Explain  to  me  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

Prof.  Phil.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that,  without  science,  life  is  an 
image  of  death. 

M.  Jour.     That  Latin  is  quite  right. 

Prof.  Phil.     Have  you  any  principles,  any  rudiments,  of  science? 

M.  Jour.     Oh,  yes!     I  can  read  and  write. 

Prof.  Phil.  With  what  would  you  like  to  begin?  Shall  I  teach 
you  logic? 

M.  Jour.     And  what  may  this  logic  be? 

Prof.  Phil.  It  is  that  which  teaches  us  the  three  operations  of 
the  mind. 

M.  Jour.     What  are  they — these  three  operations  of  the  mind? 

Prof.  Phil.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third.  The  first  is  to 
conceive  well  by  means  of  universals;  the  second,  to  judge  well  by 
means  of  categories;  and  the  third,  to  draw  a  conclusion  aright  by 
means  of  the  figures  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton,  etc. 

M.  Jour.  Pooh!  what  repulsive  words!  This  logic  does  not  by 
any  means  suit  me.     Teach  me  something  more  enlivening. 

Prof.  Phil.     Will  you  learn  moral  philosophy? 

M.  Jour.     Moral  philosophy? 

Prof.  Phil.     Yes. 

M.  Jour.     What  does  it  say,  this  moral  philosophy? 

Prof.  Phil.  It  treats  of  happiness,  teaches  men  to  moderate  their 
passions,  and — 

M.  Jour.     No,  none  of  that.     I  am  devilishly  hot-tempered,  and, 
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morality  or  no  morality,  I  like  to  give  full  vent  to  my  anger  whenever 
I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Prof.  Phil.     Would  you  like  to  learn  physics? 

M.  Jour.     And  what  have  physics  to  say  for  themselves? 

Prof.  Phil.  Physics  is  that  science  which  explains  the  principles 
of  natural  things  and  the  properties  of  bodies;  which  discourses  of 
the  nature  of  the  elements,  of  metals,  minerals,  stones,  plants,  and 
animals;  which  teaches  us  the  cause  of  all  the  meteors,  the  rainbow, 
the  ignis  fatuus,  comets,  lightning,  thunder,  thunderbolts,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  and  whirlwinds. 

M.  Jour.  There  is  too  much  hullabaloo  in  all  that,  too  much  riot 
and  rumpus. 

Prof.  Phil.     Very  good. 

M.  Jour.  And  now  I  want  to  intrust  you  with  a  great  secret.  I 
am  in  love  with  a  lady  of  quality;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
help  me  to  write  something  to  her  in  a  short  letter  which  I  mean  to 
drop  at  her  feet. 

Prof.  Phil.     Very  well. 

M.  Jour.     That  will  be  gallant,  will  it  not? 

Prof.  Phil.     Undoubtedly.     Is  it  verse  you  wish  to  write  to  her? 

M.  Jour.     Oh  no!  not  verse. 

Prof.  Phil.     You  only  wish  prose? 

M.  Jour.     No.     I  wish  for  neither  verse  nor  prose. 

Prof.  Phil.     It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

M.  Jour.     Why? 

Prof.  Phil.  Because  sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  ex- 
press ourselves  except  prose  or  verse. 

M.  Jour.     There  is  nothing  but  prose  or  verse? 

Prof.  Phil.  No,  sir.  Whatever  is  not  prose,  is  verse;  and  what- 
ever is  not  verse,  is  prose. 

M.  Jour.     And  when  we  speak,  what  is  that,  then? 

Prof.  Phil.     Prose. 

M.  Jour.  What!  when  I  say  "Nicole,  bring  me  my  slippers,  and 
give  me  my  nightcap,"  is  that  prose? 

Prof.  Phil.     Yes,  sir. 

M.  Jour.  Upon  my  word,  I  have  been  speaking  prose  these  forty 
years  without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion to  you  for  informing  me  of  it.  Well,  then,  I  wish  to  write  to 
her  in  a  letter,  "Fair  Marchioness,  your  beautiful  eyes  make  me  die 
of  love";  but  I  would  have  this  worded  in  a  gallant  manner,  turned 
genteelly. 

Prof.  Phil.  Say  that  the  fire  of  her  eyes  has  reduced  your  heart 
to  ashes;  that  you  suffer  d,ay  and  night  for  her  the  torments  of  a — 
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M.  Jour.  No,  no,  no,  I  don't  wish  any  ot  that.  I  simply  wish 
what  I  tell  you — "Fair  Marchioness,  your  beautiful  eyes  make  me 
die  of  love." 

Prof.  Phil.     Still,  you  might  amplify  the  thing  a  little. 

M.  Jour.  No,  I  tell  you,  I  will  have  nothing  but  these  very 
words  in  the  letter;  but  they  must  be  put  in  a  fashionable  way,  and 
arranged  as  they  should  be.  Pray  show  me  a  little,  so  that  I  may 
see  the  different  ways  in  which  they  can  be  put. 

Prof.  Phil.  They  may  be  put  first  of  all,  as  you  have  said, 
"Fair  Marchioness,  your  beautiful  eyes  make  me  die  of  love";  or 
else,  "Of  love  die  make  me,  fair  Marchioness,  your  beautiful  eyes"; 
or,  "Your  beautiful  eyes  of  love  make  me,  fair  Marchioness,  die"; 
or,  "Die  of  love  your  beautiful  eyes,  fair  Marchioness,  make  me";  or 
else,  "Me  make  your  beautiful  eyes  die,  fair  Marchioness,  of  love." 

M.  Jour.     But  of  all  these  ways,  which  is  the  best? 

Prof.  Phil.  The  one  you  said — "Fair  Marchioness,  your  beauti- 
ful eyes  make  me  die  of  love." 

M.  Jour.  Yet  I  have  never  studied,  and  I  did  all  right  off  at  the 
first  shot. 

— MOLIERE 


The  School  for  Scandal 

Act  II,  Scene  I 
A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter.     Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it! 

Lady  Teazle.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not,  as 
you  please;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  everything,  and, 
what's  more,  I  will  too.  What!  though  I  was  educated  in  the  coun- 
try, I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in  London  are  account- 
able to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well;  so  a  husband  is  to  have 
no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority!  No,  to  be  sure:  if  you  wanted  authority 
over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married  me:  I  am  sure 
you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough! — ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well,  Lady  Teazle, 
though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper,  I'll  not  be 
ruined  by  your  extravagance! 
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Lady  Teaz.  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more  extrava- 
gant than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more  sums 
on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!  to  spend  as  much  to  furnish  your 
dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would  suffice  to  turn  the 
Pantheon  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a  fete  champetre  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers  are 
dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should  find  fault  with  the  climate,  and 
not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  spring  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet! 

Sir  Pet.  Oons!  madam — if  you  had  been  born  to  this,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  at  you  talking  thus;  but  you  forget  what  your  situation  was 
when  I  married  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  no,  I  don't;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one,  or  I 
should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a  humbler 
style— the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Recollect,  Lady 
Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  fig- 
ured linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your  side,  your  hair  combed 
smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in 
worsted,  of  your  own  working. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious  life 
I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend  the 
poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book,  and  comb  my 
aunt  Deborah's  lapdog. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  then  you  know,  my  evening  amusements!  To 
draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  materials  to  make  up;  to 
play  Pope  Joan  with  the  curate;  to  read  a  sermon  to  my  aunt;  or 
to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after 
a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes,  madam, 
these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from ;  but  now  you  must  have 
your  coach — vis-a-vis — and  three  powdered  footmen  before  your 
chair;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white  cats  to  draw  you  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  No  recollection,  I  suppose,  when  you  were  content 
to  ride  double,  behind  the  butler,  on  a  docked  coach-horse. 

Lady  Teaz.  No — I  swear  I  never  did  that:  I  deny  the  butler 
and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Pet.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation ;  and  what  have  I  done 
for  you?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune,  of  rank — 
in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 
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Lady  Teaz.  Well,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you  can 
make  me  to  add  to  the  obligations,  that  is 

Sir  Pet.     My  widow,  I  suppose? 

Lady  Teaz.     Hem!  hem! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam — but  don't  flatter  yourself,  for, 
though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it  shall  never 
break  my  heart,  I  promise  you:  however,  I  am  equally  obliged  to 
you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yourself  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant  expense? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little  elegant 
expenses  when  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  be  out  of  the 
fashion? 

Sir  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  fash- 
ion before  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to  have 
your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay — there  again — taste!  Zounds!  madam,  you  had  no 
taste  when  you  married  me! 

Lady  Teaz.  That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter!  and  after  having 
married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow.  But 
now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily  jangle,  I  presume  I 
may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneerwell's. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance — a  charming 
set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there! 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with  a 
vengeance;  for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  character 
but  themselves!  Such  a  crew!  Ah!  many  a  wretch  has  rid  on  a 
hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these  utterers  of  forged  tales, 
coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lady  Teaz.     What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah!  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of  the 
society. 

Lady  Teaz.     Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  tolerable  grace. 

Sir  Pet.     Grace  indeed! 

Lady  Teaz.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people  I 
abuse:  when  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good  humour; 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with 
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me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come  to  Lady 
Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in,  just  to  look  after  my  own  char- 
acter. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after  me,  or 
you'll  be  too  late.     So  good-bye  to  ye.  [Exit] 

Sir  Pet.  So — I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  expostulation ! 
Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts  everything  I  say,  and 
how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt  for  my  authority!  Well, 
though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  quar- 
relling with  her;  and  I  think  she  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as 
when  she  is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  plague  me.  [Exit] 

— Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan; 

POETRY  SELECTIONS 

The  Moons  Orchestra 

When  the  moon  lights  up 

Its  dull  red  campfire  through  the  trees, 

And  floats  out,  like  a  white  balloon, 

Into  the  blue  cup  of  the  night,  borne  by  a  casual  breeze, 

The  moon-orchestra  then  begins  to  stir. 

Jiggle  of  fiddles  commence  their  crazy  dance  in  the  darkness. 

Crickets  chirr 

Against  the  stark  reiteration  of  the  rusty  flutes  which  frogs 

Puff  at  from  rotted  logs 

In  the  swamp. 

And  then  the  moon  begins  her  dance  of  frozen  pomp 

Over  the  lightly  quivering  floor  of  the  flat  and  mournful  river. 

Her  white  feet  slightly  twist  and  swirl. 

She  is  a  mad  girl 

In  an  old  unlit  ballroom 

Whose  walls,  half-guessed  at  through  the  gloom, 

Are  hung  with  the  rusty  crape  of  stark  black  cypress 

Which  show,  through  gaps  and  tatters,  red  stains  half  hidden  away. 

— John  Gould  Fletcher 

The  Bargain 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange  one  for  another  given. 
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I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss; 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides. 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own; 

I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 


-Sir  Philip  Sidney 


The  Dead 


These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares, 

Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 
The  years  had  given  them  kindness.     Dawn  was  theirs, 

And  sunset,  and  the  colours  of  the  earth. 
These  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music;  known 

Slumber  and  waking;  loved;  gone  proudly  friended; 
Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder;  sat  alone; 

Touched  flowers  and  furs  and  cheeks.     All  this  is  ended. 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  the  rich  skies,  all  day.     And  after, 

Frost,  with  a  gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wandering  loveliness.     He  leaves  a  white 

Unbroken  glory,  a  gathered  radiance, 
A  width,  a  shining  peace,  under  the  night. 

— Rupert  Brooke 

0,  Nations! 

O,  Nations!  triumphant  and  vanquished,  engrossed  with  your  losses 

and  gain, 
The  Future,  imperiled,  is  challenging  you,  thro'  the  voice  of  the  Slain! 
Have  you  no  statesman  or  soldier  or  poet  or  prophet  to  rise 
With  a  saving  and  ultimate  vision  aflame  in  his  kindled  eyes? 
Your  counselors  balance  the  fate  of  the  world,  while  Time  takes  toll; — 
Remember  the  scales  of  the  spirit  and  their  weighing  of  things  of  the 

soul. 
Seek  not  the  records  of  militant  ages  for  guidance,  to-day, — 
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Let  the  sinister  scrolls  be  annulled,  let  your  wisdom  and  love  lead 

the  way. 
The  importunate  Hour  awaits  a  word  that  shall  quicken  again, 
The  fires  of  faith  and  of  courage  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

— ESTELLE   DUCLO 

Chill  of  Eve 

A  long,  green  swell 
Slopes  soft  to  the  sea, 
And  a  far-off  bell 
Swings  sweet  to  me, 
As  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  lea. 

Spread  cold  and  far, 
Without  one  glow 
From  a  mild,  pale  star, 
Is  the  sky's  steel  bow, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  below. 

That  green  tree  grieves 

To  the  air  around, 

And  the  whispering  leaves 

Have  a  lonely  sound, 

As  the  grey,  chill  day 

Slips  away  from  the  ground. 

The  long  grass  bends 
With  a  rippling  rush 
To  the  soft,  white  ends 
Where  the  roots  are  lush, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  in  a  hush. 

Down  by  the  shore 
The  slow  waves  twine 
From  the  rock-strewn  floor 
To  the  shell-edged  line, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  with  a  whine. 
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And  dark,  more  dark, 
The  shades  settle  down, 
Far  off  is  a  spark 
From  the  lamp-lit  town, 
And  the  grey,  chill  day 
Slips  away  with  a  frown. 


-James  Stevens 


Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese 

VIII 

What  can  I  give  thee  back,  0  liberal 

And  princely  giver,  who  has  brought  the  gold 

And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold, 

And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 

For  such  as  I  to  take  or  leave  withal, 

In  unexpected  largesse?  am  I  cold, 

Ungrateful,  that  for  these  most  manifold 

High  gifts,  I  render  nothing  back  at  all? 

Not  so;  not  cold, — but  very  poor  instead. 

Ask  God  who  knows.     For  frequent  tears  have  run 

The  colours  from  my  life,  and  left  so  dead 

And  pale  a  stuff,  it  were  not  fitly  done 

To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trample  on. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

Excerpt  from  Letter  to  Emily  Dickinson 

They  speak  of  you  as  a  recluse 

In  dull  commiserative  sighs: 

As  though  denial  were  a  ruse, 

As  though  your  bravery  were  lies, 

As  though  it  smelled  of  something  pale 

And  sacrificial  to  prevail 

Against  the  flesh,  against  the  heart; 

As  though  your  wry  and  radiant  art 

Were  like  the  shed  of  silver  mail 

That  sits  upon  the  frightened  snail; 

As  though  a  "No"  instead  of  "Yes" 

Had  labeled  you  an  anchoress; 
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As  though  the  nail,  the  blood,  the  tear, 
The  terrible  whisper,  the  red  spear, 
The  lantern  and  the  fatal  kiss 
Were  somehow  love's  antithesis ! 

They  could  not  hear  your  little  moan, 
Your  fingers  tugging  at  the  stone; 
They  could  not  know  you  tall  and  risen 
Nor  understand  how  tight  a  prison 
The  world  can  build  with  liberty : 
And  how  miraculously  free 
Courage  with  both  feet  fast  in  hell 
Can  be ;  they  see,  but  not  so  well : 
They  never  see  the  light  that  spills 
Like  stars  among  your  daffodils; 
Nor  in  your  orchard  ever  guess 
The  shy  feet  of  your  loneliness. 

— Joseph  Auslander 

Excerpt  from  Prelude  to  "Icaros"  2 

Who  has  not  longed  for  wings? 

Who,  waking  before  daybreak, 

Has  not  climbed  a  mountain-side 

And,  perched  on  a  bald  peak, 

Looked  out  across  a  clean  world  still  asleep, 

Looked  out  and  down 

And  seen  the  sequence  of  the  ridges  go 

In  shadowed  crests  and  troughs,  as  the  sea  goes, 

Ridges  and  valleys 

Sweeping  away  to  solitary  peaks 

The  sunrise  touches, 

And  all  the  intervening  space 

Misty  with  morning  and  the  curly  smokes 

Of  household  fires 

And  somnolent  with  bells? 

Who,  watching  thus, 

Has  not  dispatched  his  spirit  after  his  eyes, 

To  leap  from  crest  to  crest, 

To  wheel  above  them, 

2  From  Prelude  to  "I caws,"  copyright,  1936,  by  John  Williams  Andrews,  and 
reprinted  by  permission  of  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  publishers, 
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And,  looking  perpendicularly  down, 

Discover  what  the  valley-bends  conceal, 

What  towns  are  there, 

What  villages,  what  farms, 

What  lakes,  what  forests 

— What  morning  ways  of  sleepy  beasts  and  men 

May  be  disclosed  to  one  who  leaves  his  perch 

And  lets  the  green  slopes  drop  away  beneath  him, 

But  he  himself  a  hawk,  whose  vibrant  flight 

Hangs  high  on  solid  air  above  the  earth 

And  brings  all  secrets  to  immediate  touch? 

Who  has  not  sat  on  narrow  window-ledge, 

Fronted  by  city  walls  that  hide  the  sky, 

Watching  the  troubled  traffic  in  the  street, 

Nor  felt  the  trouble  of  the  city  rise 

About  his  being — 

Cold  shafts  of  steel,  bleak  pinnacles  of  stone, 

Roar  of  the  wheels  that  tremble  in  the  smoke, 

Faces  and  footsteps  withering  in  the  grey — 

Nor  known,  for  always,  if  such  things  must  be, 

The  circle  closed  and  no  escape  from  it, 

The  last  walls  sealed  to  shut  him  in  forever, 

To  wall  away 

Even  vicarious  freedom  in  the  birds  and  clouds 

Who  make  so  small  a  matter 

Of  walls  and  cities? 

Who  has  not  envied  them? 

Light  as  blown  leaves  they  drift  across  the  sky, 

Sliding  away  to  unseen  destinations, 

Without  a  pause,  without  premeditation, 

And  subject  only  to  the  seasonal  changes 

The  earth  requires  of  wind  and  sun  and  rain. 

Lighter  than  leaves, 

They  weave  across  the  sky 

A  shuttle  of  apparent  freedom, 

Which,  to  the  cramped  soul, 

Seems  natural  as  the  growing  earth  itself, 

As  natural  as  the  tides, 

The  stars,  the  seasons, 

And,  like  them,  barren  of  pain — 

Instinctive  essences, 
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Rich  in  an  attribute  the  soul  has  lost 

And  may  not  find  again, 

But  still  a  righteous  thing, 

A  thing  of  goodliness  and  ease  and  comfort, 

Right  for  the  soul  to  seek  and  hunger  for! 

Who  has  not  guessed 

That  death  itself  is  something  kin  to  this? 

That  life  and  death, 

Being  one  substance, 

Are  instinct  in  the  pattern  the  sky  makes 

With  leaves  in  autumn— 

The  wild  red  hordes,  free  of  their  twigs, 

Running  before  the  wind  along  the  roads, 

Across  the  stubble  scattering  end  on  end, 

Which,  on  a  sudden  gust, 

Burst  upward,  treading  the  dark  sky, 

And  all  the  sky  is  darkened,  and  the  clouds, 

Showing  grey  wintry  floors, 

Are  speckled  with  black  shapes 

That  twist  and  turn  and  toss  their  lightened  points, 

Climb  lightly  on  the  sky 

And  disappear? 

— John  Williams  Andrews 

Dirge 

Rough  wind,  that  moanest  loud 

Grief  too  sad  for  song; 
Wild  wind,  when  sullen  cloud 

Knells  all  the  night  long; 
Sad  storm,  whose  tears  are  vain, 
Bare  woods,  whose  branches  strain, 
Deep  caves  and  dreary  main, — 

Wail,  for  the  world's  wrong! 

— Shelley 

XXI 

He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words, 

His  spirit  grew  robust; 

He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 
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Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 
He  danced  along  the  dingy  days, 
And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.     What  liberty 
A  loosened  spirit  brings! 

— Emily  Dickinson 

Monotone 

The  monotone  of  the  rain  is  beautiful, 
And  the  sudden  rise  and  slow  relapse 
Of  the  long  multitudinous  rain. 

The  sun  on  the  hills  is  beautiful, 
Or  a  captured  sunset,  sea-flung, 
Bannered  with  fire  and  gold. 

A  face  I  know  is  beautiful — 
With  fire  and  gold  of  sky  and  sea, 
And  the  peace  of  long  warm  rain. 

— Carl  Sandburg 

Dirge 

Never  the  nightingale, 

Oh,  my  dear, 
Never  again  the  lark 

Thou  wilt  hear; 
Though  dusk  and  the  morning  still 
Tap  at  thy  window-sill, 
Though  ever  love  call  and  call 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  at  all, 

My  dear,  my  dear. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 

0  World,  Thou  Choosest  Not  the  Better  Part" 

O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part! 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes, 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart, 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 


ki 
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To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

— George  Santayana 

Time 

Time  is  the  root  of  all  this  earth; 
These  creatures,  who  from  Time  had  birth, 
Within  his  bosom  at  the  end 
Shall  sleep;  Time  hath  nor  enemy  nor  friend. 

All  we  in  one  long  caravan 
Are  journeying  since  the  world  began; 
We  know  not  whither,  but  we  know 
Time  guideth  at  the  front,  and  all  must  go. 

Like  as  the  wind  upon  the  field 
Bows  every  herb,  and  all  must  yield, 
So  we  beneath  Time's  passing  breath 
Bow  each  in  turn, — why  tears  for  birth  or  death? 

— Bhartrihari 
{Translation  by  Paid  Elmer  More) 

Travel 

The  railroad  track  is  miles  away, 

And  the  day  is  loud  with  voices  speaking, 

Yet  there  isn't  a  train  goes  by  all  day 
But  I  hear  its  whistle  shrieking. 

All  night  there  isn't  a  train  goes  by, 

Though  the  night  is  still  for  sleep  and  dreaming, 

But  I  see  its  cinders  red  on  the  sky, 
And  hear  its  engine  steaming. 

My  heart  is  warm  with  the  friends  I  make, 
And  better  friends  I'll  not  be  knowing, 
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Yet  there  isn't  a  train  I  wouldn't  take, 
No  matter  where  it's  going. 


Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 


Otters 


I'll  be  an  otter,  and  I'll  let  you  swim, 

A  mate  beside  me;  we  will  venture  down 

A  deep,  full  river  when  the  sky  above 

Is  shut  of  the  sun;  spoilers  are  we; 

Thick-coated;  no  dog's  tooth  can  bite  at  our  veins: — 

With  ears  and  eyes  of  poachers ;  deep-earthed  ones 

Turned  hunters:  let  him  slip  past, 

The  little  vole,  my  teeth  are  on  an  edge 

For  the  King-fish  of  the  River! 

I  hold  him  up — 

The  glittering  salmon  that  smells  of  the  sea: 

I  hold  him  up  and  whistle! 

Now  we  go 

Back  to  our  earth;  we  will  tear  and  eat 

Sea-smelling  salmon :  you  will  tell  the  cubs 

I  am  the  Booty-bringer :  I  am  the  Lord 

Of  the  River — the  deep,  dark,  full,  and  flowing  River! 

— Padraic  Colum 


Memory 

My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things, 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings, 
And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour — 
'Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 
And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May — 
The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way, 
Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road ; 
Then,  passing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine-scents,  and  shook  listlessly 
Two  petals  from  that  wild-rose  tree. 


-Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
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Wild  Plum 

They  are  unholy  who  are  born 

To  love  wild  plum  at  night, 
Who  once  have  passed  it  on  a  road 

Glimmering  and  white. 

It  is  as  though  the  darkness  had 

Speech  of  silver  words, 
Or  as  though  a  cloud  of  stars 

Perched  like  ghostly  birds. 

They  are  unpitied  from  their  birth 

And  homeless  in  men's  sight 
Who  love  better  than  the  earth 

Wild  plum  at  night. 

— Orrick  Johns 

Ode 

We  are  the  music-makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; 
World-losers  and  world-forsakers, 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams: 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  for  ever,  it  seems. 

With  wonderful  deathless  ditties 
We  build  up  the  world's  great  cities, 

And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 

We  fashion  an  empire's  glory : 
One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown ; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measure 

Can  trample  an  empire  down. 

We,  in  the  ages  lying, 

In  the  buried  past  of  the  earth, 
Built  Nineveh  with  our  sighing, 

And  Babel  itself  with  our  mirth; 
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And  o'erthrew  them  with  prophesying 
To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth; 

For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth.  .  .  . 

— Arthur  O'Shaughnessy 

ESSAY  SELECTIONS 

The  Fountain  of  Youth 

For  Educators 

There  are  public  occasions  on  which  elders  make  addresses  to 
young  people,  telling  them  that  they  are  about  to  go  into  the  world. 
The  world  that  they  are  thinking  of  on  those  occasions  is  the  world 
of  business,  of  social  relations,  of  mature  interests.  Beside  it,  or 
over  against  it,  there  is  another  world — the  world  that  is  within 
each  of  the  young  people  whom  the  address  is  being  made  to— the 
world  of  thought,  meditation,  intuition,  imagination.  The  world 
of  business,  of  social  relationships,  mature  interests,  impresses  boys 
and  girls  of  a  certain  age,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prepare  them  to 
live  in  it.  And  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  them,  not  so  much 
how  to  enter  into,  but  how  to  keep  native  in  the  other  world,  the 
world  of  thought,  meditation,  intuition,  imagination. 

To  say  the  least,  it  is  well  to  have  in  a  growing  human  being 
something  that  responds  to  the  gathering  of  the  clouds  before  night- 
fall ;  to  have  a  feeling  about  the  magnificent  lines  of  an  ocean-going 
ship;  to  be  able  to  cherish  this  or  that  poem;  to  be  able  to  read 
history  intelligently  and  to  relate  it  to  the  events  of  one's  own  time ; 
to  keep  one's  mind  clear  from  the  passions  that  take  hold  of  crowds; 
to  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  great  people  of  the  age,  men 
and  women,  should  one  ever  come  near  them  actually.  And  the 
growing  human  being  who  is  being  addressed  on  these  occasions 
would  lose  the  power  to  feel,  or  to  be  able  to  do  such  things,  if  his 
or  her  mind  is  set  too  exclusively  on  the  world  of  practical  affairs, 
social  relationships,  mature  interests. 

There  are  no  rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world  that  is  alongside 
or  over  against  our  practical  world;  that  world  is  in  ourselves,  and 
we  can  only  get  on  in  it  by  individual  impulse,  individual  seeking, 
individual  enlightenment.  A  little  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
impulse,  the  seeking,  the  enlightenment.     Oral  communication  of 
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verse  and  stories  is  one  way.  For  the  human  voice,  when  it  can 
really  charge  itself  with  what  is  in  a  poem  or  a  story,  more  power- 
fully than  any  other  agency,  can  put  into  our  deeper  consciousness 
those  lasting  patterns  which  belong  to  the  deeper  consciousness  of 
the  race. 

Through  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  poetry,  of 
story,  children  can  enter  or  keep  in  the  world  that  has  been  spoken 
about — the  world  of  imagination,  thought,  and  intuition.  It  would 
be  well  if  they  could  receive  some  of  this  heritage  orally,  and,  in  the 
case  of  poetry,  if  they  could  receive  it  from  some  one  who  had 
regard  for  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  and  was  able  to  impart  a  delight- 
in  the  rhythm  and  in  the  structure  of  verse.  The  possession  of 
poetry  is  a  possession  that  lasts,  a  possession  that  no  one  can  take 
away  from  whoever  has  it;  it  is  a  talisman  that  gives  an  entrance 
into  the  world  that  we  may  not  be  separated  from  without  loss  to 
our  humanity.  For  without  some  ability  for  making  ourselves  at 
home  in  the  world  of  thought,  imagination,  intuition,  a  boy  or  a  girl 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  all  that  is  summed  up  in  art  and 
philosophy,  will  never  have  any  deep  feeling  for  religion,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  get  anything  out  of  the  reading  of  history;  in  short, 
unless  they  are  somewhat  at  home  in  that  world,  they  will  live  without 
any  fineness  in  their  lives. 

Some  time,  perhaps  soon,  it  will  come  to  be  recognized  that  it  is 
as  important  to  cultivate  the  imagination  as  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
will  or  the  intelligence.  At  present  systems  of  education  are  di- 
rected toward  training  the  will  or  the  intelligence.  Perhaps  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  will  have  an  education  that  will  be  directed 
toward  training  the  intelligence  and  the  will  through  the  imagina- 
tion. For  imagination  is  one  of  the  great  faculties;  it  is  the  one 
faculty  common  to  all  exceptional  people — to  soldiers,  statesmen, 
saints;  to  artists,  scientists,  philosophers,  and  great  business  men. 
Says  the  Serpent  to  Eve  in  "Back  to  Methuselah,"  "She  told  it  to 
me  as  a  marvelous  story  of  something  that  never  happened  to  a 
Lillith  that  never  was.  She  did  not  know  that  imagination  is  the 
beginning  of  creation.  You  imagine  what  you  desire;  you  will 
what  you  imagine;  and  at  last  you  create  what  you  will."  The  day 
may  come  when  that  sentence  will  be  written  above  all  places  of 
education:  "Imagination  is  the  beginning  of  creation.  You  imagine 
what  you  desire;  you  will  what  you  imagine;  and  at  last  you  create 
what  you  will." 

— Padraic  Colum 
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Excerpt  from  A  Cup  of  Sky 3 

The  oldest  voice  in  the  world  is  the  wind.  When  it  murmurs  in 
summer's  leaves,  it  seems  an  idle  trifler.  When  in  the  night  it  goes 
wandering  by,  setting  the  old  house  faintly  to  groaning,  it  sounds 
like  a  pilgrim  that  has  lost  the  road.  When  you  see  it  fitfully  turn- 
ing the  blades  of  a  mill  lazily  to  draw  water,  you  think  of  it  as  an 
unreliable  servant  of  man.  But  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  our  masters, 
obedient  only  to  the  lord  sun  and  the  whirling  of  the  great  globe  itself. 

Wind  has  helped  to  carve  the  earth,  its  stealthy  chisel  working 
through  the  ages  more  soundlessly  than  water's.  It  piles  the  dune 
until  the  forest  that  grew  there  is  drowned  in  sand,  and  then  it  shifts 
its  course  and  piles  the  dune  elsewhere,  literally  moving  mountains. 
It  blows  upon  the  sapling  on  the  rocky  ridge  until  in  time  the  gnarled 
old  tree  grows  almost  level  with  the  ridge  itself,  in  stubborn  protest. 
And  wind  has  shaped  our  very  history,  for  where  it  chose  to  carry 
the  sailing  ships  of  merchants,  there  grew  the  trade  routes,  and  there 
flowed  the  course  of  power.  America  itself,  a  great  empty  continent 
that  had  been  waiting  unknown  through  the  ages,  was  found  when 
and  as  it  was  because  the  wind  decreed  it.  A  gale  tossed  the  Norse- 
men out  of  their  course  and  brought  them,  wondering,  here,  and  it 
was  not  his  calculations,  so  innocently  wrong,  that  got  Columbus 
where  he  went,  but  the  trades.  Today,  in  the  age  of  the  airplane, 
the  windsock  at  the  flying  field  still  speaks  to  us — hanging  limp  or 
pointing  stiffly  leeward — of  how  strong  in  all  mankind's  affairs  is 
this  invisible  hand. 

Wind,  of  course,  is  simply  air  in  motion — motion  fairly  parallel  to 
the  ground.  And  air  is  not  the  nothingness  it  seems,  not  merely  the 
combination  of  gases  which  we  learned  about  at  school,  but  a  vast 
covering  miles  high,  thinning  out  toward  the  top,  which  envelopes 
the  spinning  globe.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  atmosphere — which, 
like  everything  else,  is  obedient  to  gravity — is  the  nearest  the  earth. 
Here  are  born  our  winds.  For  while  up  in  the  stratosphere,  miles 
nearer  the  sun,  the  temperature  is  a  constant  stilly  cold,  down  on 
troubled,  dusty  but  interesting  earth  the  air  is  forever  being  warmed 
up  and  cooled  off  and  generally  stirred  around.  Old  earth,  far  more 
than  the  oceans  on  it,  catches  and  holds  the  sun's  heat,  though  it 
gives  it  up  more  readily  too.  And  when  air  is  heated,  it  rises  and 
expands.  Cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm;  it  moves  in  and  displaces 
the  warmer.  From  these  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  are  born 
our  breezes,  gales,  tornadoes  and  hurricanes. 

3  From  A  Cup  of  Sky,  copyright  1950,  by  Donald  CuJross  Peattie,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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These,  so  to  speak,  are  bursts  of  the  wind's  temper,  or  at  least 
shifts  in  its  mood.  There  are  winds  you  can  count  on,  too,  the  great 
winds,  the  planetary  winds,  as  they  are  called,  which  follow  the  same 
rules  but  on  a  grander  scale.  Just  as  local  winds  are  created  by 
heating  and  cooling,  so  heating  and  cooling  over  vast  stretches  of 
the  globe  make  the  planetary  winds,  deflected  in  their  course  some- 
what by  the  whirling  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  All  of  us  in  temperate 
America  know  the  "prevailing  westerlies,"  born  thus,  and  those  who 
live  in  the  tropics  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  " trades,"  the 
steadiest  and  most  regular  winds  in  the  world. 

But  perhaps  you  live  in  a  region  where  some  local  wind  is  as  de- 
pendable as  the  great  "planetaries."  Along  the  seacoast  the  breezes 
daily  come  and  go  with  an  unmistakable  regularity.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  you  will  note  a  delicious  freshening  from  the  sea.  It  comes 
because  by  that  time  the  sun-warmed  land  has  heated  the  air  above 
it,  which  has  lazily  risen,  and  the  cooler  air  from  over  the  water 
comes  pushing  in  to  take  its  place.  All  through  the  heat  of  the  da}', 
while  the  sun  sheds  its  blaze  upon  the  reflective  earth,  this  welcome 
breeze  keeps  blowing  in  from  the  ocean.  But  in  the  night  the  dark 
earth  cools — and  earth  loses  its  borrowed  warmth  more  swiftly  than 
the  water.  Then  it  is  that  the  land  breeze  springs  up,  a  soft  breath 
in  the  dark,  filled  not  with  the  salt  and  iodine  of  ocean,  nor  the  clean 
tang  of  its  adventure,  but  scented  with  a  hundred  remembrances  of 
this,  our  only  home. 

Those  who  live  near  a  mighty  forest  will  have  observed  this  same 
phenomenon  of  a  daily  shift  in  the  wind;  the  air  of  a  forest,  like  that 
of  a  lake,  is  cooler  than  that  of  plain  or  prairie.  Desert  dwellers 
know  it  too;  you  can  set  your  watch  by  summer's  noon  breeze  on 
the  Mojave.  And  a  desert,  which  can  most  swiftly  set  the  cauldron 
of  air  above  it  to  boiling,  may  let  loose  an  irregular  hot  wind  as 
fierce  as  any  jinni  out  of  the  bottle;  we  who  live  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia know  well  the  wind  called  the  "Santa  Ana"  because  it  springs 
up  in  the  desert  there,  and  comes  bursting  upon  us  to  rattle  the  latch 
and  toss  the  branches  against  the  window.  Winds  so  individual 
and  familiar  have  earned  names  of  their  own,  like  people.  If  you 
live  in  western  mountains,  you  will  know  the  chinook,  that  sudden 
warm  gust  that  melts  the  snow  and  makes  the  spring  seem  nearer 
than  it  is.  In  southern  France,  it  was  the  mistral  that  was  our  in- 
visible local  jinni,  and  those  who  know  the  Orient  know  how  life 
there  is  conditioned  by  those  great  seasonal  winds  called  the  mon- 
soons. 

— Donald  Culross  Peattie 
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Literature  as  Revelation 

Think  of  life  as  a  vast  picture  gallery,  or  museum;  or  better, 
perhaps,  as  a  vast  engineering  workshop.  It  is  all  those  things, 
among  others.  Then  think  of  oneself  walking  through  it.  You 
know  how  the  average  man  walks  through  a  museum  or  a  work- 
shop when  he  knows  nothing  particular  about  it.  You  try  hard 
to  be  intelligent;  failing  in  that,  you  try  to  conceal  your  lack  of 
intelligence.  You  would  like  to  be  interested,  but  you  do  not 
know  what  is  interesting  and  what  is  not.  Some  of  the  specimens 
strike  you  as  pretty;  some  of  the  engines  seem  to  you  very  powerful; 
you  are  dazzled  and  amused  by  the  blaze  of  the  fires,  you  are  secretly 
interested  in  the  men  and  wish  you  could  talk  to  them.  But  in  the 
main  you  come  out  at  the  other  end  tired  and  rather  dispirited  and 
having  got  remarkably  little  out  of  it.  That  is  the  way  a  stupid 
and  uneducated  man,  with  no  one  to  help  him,  goes  through  life. 

Next,  suppose  you  go  through  the  same  museum,  or  the  same 
workshop,  with  a  thoroughly  competent  guide.  In  the  museum 
he  knows  what  all  the  specimens  are,  which  are  rare  and  which 
ordinary,  and  why  they  are  interesting;  he  makes  you  look  at  things; 
makes  you  understand  things;  makes  you  see  a  hundred  details, 
every  one  of  them  significant,  that  you  would  never  have  noticed 
by  yourself.  In  the  workshop,  he  shows  how  the  various  machines 
work,  tells  how  they  were  invented  and  what  difference  their  inven- 
tion made;  he  takes  you  to  see  a  particularly  skilled  workman  and 
makes  you  realize  where  his  skill  comes  in;  he  makes  you  feel  the 
cleverness  and  the  beauty  of  the  machinery.  That  is  like  going 
through  life  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  proper  average  educator, 
what  one  calls  a  person  of  culture. 

Now,  thirdly,  suppose  on  the  day  of  your  visit  the  ordinary 
guide  is  not  available.  Instead  you  are  taken  by  a  man  who  is  not 
a  regular  guide  to  the  institution  but  is  working,  so  they  tell  you, 
at  certain  parts  of  it.  And  you  find  very  likely  as  you  go  with 
him  that  there  are  large  parts  that  he  does  not  know  or  at  least 
has  nothing  to  say  about,  but  when  you  get  to  his  particular  sub- 
ject he  tells  you  not  only  what  the  other  guide  thought  not  worth 
mentioning,  but  things  which,  as  now  explained  to  you,  seem  search- 
ing and  deep  and  new;  and  you  gradually  realize  that  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a  man  who  has  made,  or  is  on  the  point  of  making,  a  great 
discovery.  In  the  museum  he  takes  specimens  that  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  and  shows  that  when  you  put  them 
together  there  comes  a  sudden  flood  of  suggestion,  a  stream  of  ques- 
tions never  yet  asked,  but  when  once  asked  sure  to  find  an  answer. 
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And  you  go  away  not  so  much  filled  with  knowledge,  but  all  alive 
with  interest  and  the  sense  of  movement ;  feeling  that  your  feet  have 
been  set  on  a  road  into  the  future.  You  have  seen  some  one  thing 
or  set  of  things  with  an  intensity  that  has  revealed  what  was  before 
unsuspected  and  made,  as  it  were,  an  illumination  in  one  part  of  life. 
That,  I  think,  is  like  going  through  life  under  the  guidance  of  the 
sort  of  literature  that  gives  inspiration. 

— Gilbert  Murray 


Excerpt  from  Memories  and  Portraits:  X 

Talking 

There  can  be  no  fairer  ambition  than  to  excel  in  talk;  to  be  affa- 
ble, gay,  ready,  clear  and  welcome;  to  have  a  fact,  a  thought,  or  an 
illustration,  pat  to  every  subject;  and  not  only  to  cheer  the  flight 
of  time  among  our  intimates,  but  bear  our  part  in  that  great  inter- 
national congress,  always  sitting,  where  public  wrongs  are  first 
declared,  public  errors  first  corrected,  and  the  course  of  public 
opinion  shaped,  day  by  day,  a  little  nearer  to  the  right.  No  meas- 
ure comes  before  Parliament  but  it  has  been  long  ago  prepared  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  talkers;  no  book  is  written  that  has  not  been 
largely  composed  by  their  assistance.  Literature  in  many  of  its 
branches  is  no  other  than  the  shadow  of  good  talk;  but  the  imita- 
tion falls  far  short  of  the  original  in  life,  freedom  and  effect.  There 
are  always  two  to  a  talk,  giving  and  taking,  comparing  experience 
and  according  conclusions.  Talk  is  fluid,  tentative,  continually  "in 
further  search  and  progress";  while  written  words  remain  fixed, 
become  idols  even  to  the  writer,  found  wooden  dogmatisms,  and 
preserve  flies  of  obvious  error  in  the  amber  of  the  truth.  Last  and 
chief,  while  literature,  gagged  with  linsey-woolsey,  can  only  deal 
with  a  fraction  of  the  life  of  man,  talk  goes  fancy  free  and  may  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  Talk  has  none  of  the  freezing  immunities  of  the 
pulpit.  It  cannot,  even  if  it  would,  become  merely  aesthetic  or 
merely  classical  like  literature.  A  jest  intervenes,  the  solemn  hum- 
bug is  dissolved  in  laughter,  and  speech  runs  forth  out  of  the  con- 
temporary groove  into  the  open  fields  of  nature,  cheery  and  cheering, 
like  schoolboys  out  of  school.  And  it  is  in  talk  alone  that  we  can 
learn  our  period  and  ourselves.  In  short,  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is 
to  speak;  that  is  his  chief  business  in  this  world;  and  talk,  which  is 
the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or  more,  is  by  far  the  most  accessible 
of  pleasures.     It  costs  nothing  in  money;  it  is  all  profit;  it  completes 
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our  education,  founds  and  fosters  our  friendships,  and  can  be  en- 
joyed at  any  age  and  in  almost  any  state  of  health. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Excerpt  from  The  Hill  of  Dreams 

Language 

Language,  he  understood,  was  chiefly  important  for  the  beauty 
of  its  sound,  by  its  possession  of  words  resonant,  glorious  to  the 
ear,  by  its  capacity,  when  exquisitely  arranged,  of  suggesting  won- 
derful and  indefinable  impressions,  perhaps  more  ravishing  and 
further  removed  from  the  domain  of  strict  thought  than  the  impres- 
sions excited  by  music  itself.  Here  lay  hidden  the  secret  of  sugges- 
tion, the  art  of  causing  sensation  by  the  use  of  words. 

— Arthur  Machen 

Excerpts  from  The  Fine  Art  of  Living 

Why  Do  People  Read? 

Why  do  people  read? 

Stop  the  average  reader  upon  the  street  and  put  the  question  to 
him  bluntly;  as  likely  as  not,  he  will  laugh  at  you  with  light  incre- 
dulity. The  question  seems  so  unnecessary,  and  the  answer  so  obvi- 
ous. Yet,  if  you  conduct  your  inquiry  long  enough,  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  variety  of  replies, — at  their  uncertainty,  their 
hesitancy,  their  positiveness, — in  a  word  at  their  range. 

Some  persons  read  to  kill  time;  others,  to  improve  their  minds; 
still  others,  to  discover  what  is  doing  in  the  world;  others  still,  to 
get  the  thrill  of  romance,  as  in  the  popular  story  of  love.  Some 
read  to  find  forgetfulness  of  the  world  and  its  ways;  some,  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  that  same  loved  and  hated  world ;  others 
perform  reading  as  a  solemn  rite,  and  speak  of  what  they  have  read 
with  professional  sobriety;  yet  others  approach  it  as  a  duty,  as  for 
example  the  reviewer  or  critic  whose  profession  it  is  to  discuss  what 
has  been  printed. 

Few,  indeed,  whatever  the  purpose  of  their  reading  or  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  consider  it  as  an  art.  To  most,  it  is  largely 
an  ocular  exercise.  The  means — in  this  case  printing — has  obscured 
the  end.  Let  me,  the  better  to  illustrate  my  point,  revert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  music.     Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  educational  system, 
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and  more  still  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  industrial  life,  the  ability 
to  read  music  from  the  printed  page  is  far  less  common  than  the  abil- 
ity to  read  the  printed  word.  Yet  the  printed  word  is  as  much  a 
symbol  as  is  the  printed  note.  It  is  no  more  the  story  than  the  note 
is  the  music.  It  no  more  lives,  until  it  is  read  with  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  all  its  values,  than  does  the  silent  note  engraved  upon  the 
plate  and  impressed  upon  the  page.  Music  truly  lives  when  it  is 
placed,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  mind  and  emotions.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  average  person  to  glance  at  a  sheet  of  music  and  receive  ths 
illusion  that  he  has  heard  the  piece.  Yet  the  case  is  hardly  different 
with  the  page  of  printed  text ;  if  it  seems  different,  if  it  seems  so  much 
easier,  it  is  only  because  we  have,  as  a  populace,  been  better  trained 
in  the  reading  of  words  than  in  the  reading  of  notes. 

The  reading  of  most  persons,  as  for  that  matter  the  playing  of 
most  persons,  is  but  a  superficial  toying  with  printed  symbols. 
They  do  not  penetrate  into  the  vitality  out  of  which  that  symbol 
has  grown.  The  life  which  it  stands  for  wakens  no  corresponding 
life  in  their  own  hearts.  There  has  been,  not  genuine  communion, 
but  a  series  of  gestures. 

— Isaac  Goldberg 

Poetry  and  Prose 

The  intellect,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  attempt  to  master  the  facts 
of  life,  creates  a  multitude  of  distinctions  which  the  feelings,  in 
their  ecstasy  of  living,  fuse  and  thus  destroy.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  using  such  terms  as  intellect  and  emotion  I  am  but  exempli- 
fying the  dangers  of  language,  and  employing  a  distinction  which 
has  been  far  too  much  emphasized  in  our  cultural  history.  Is  there 
among  human  beings  such  a  thing  as  pure  intellectuality  uncolored 
by  what  we  call  emotion?  And  is  there  such  a  thing  as  pure  emo- 
tivity, uncolored  by  intellection?  Perhaps  in  the  laboratory,  but 
hardly  anywhere  else.  Using  the  terms  of  literary  appreciation,  we 
must  learn  first  of  all  to  appreciate  the  deceptiveness  of  seemingly 
hard  and  fast  distinctions.  Though  alert  to  the  need  for  distinctions 
and  to  the  finest  shades  of  differentiation,  we  must  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  lose  the  sense  of  those  infinite  gradations  which  lead 
from  this  nuance  to  that.  Criticism,  which  is  to  say  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, is  a  balance;  not  a  balance  in  which  things  are  weighed  and 
judged,  but  a  balance  of  forces,  an  equilibrium  of  a  countless  number 
of  influences. 

Take,  as  outstanding  example,  the  distinction  poetry  and  prose. 
At  first  sight  the  matter  seems  hardly  worthy  of  our  attention. 
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Why,  surely  everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  poetry  and  prose.  Prose  is  written  in  long  lines  that  run 
straight  across  the  page;  poetry  usually  rhymes,  and  it  is  cut  up 
into  lines  more  or  less  even  in  length,  each  one  beginning  with  a 
capital  letter,  whether  it  starts  a  sentence  or  not.  Prose  hasn't 
any  easily  distinguished  rhythm,  while  poetry  has  a  pretty  regular 
beat  that  you  can  tap  your  feet  to.  Prose  talks  sense;  poetry  is 
much  prettier,  but  it  uses  a  language  that  is  not  at  all  practical,  and 
has  flighty  ideas.  Prose  is  the  business  of  life;  poetry  the  romance. 
Prose  is  the  vehicle  of  fact;  poetry,  of  fiction.  The  one  is,  at  its 
strictest,  science;  the  other,  art.  The  one  aims  at  presenting  reality; 
the  other,  at  representing  the  imagination.  Prose  defines;  poetry, 
like  art  in  general,  suggests.  And  so  on,  into  any  number  of  dis- 
tinctions that  do  not  distinguish. 

It's  really  not  so  simple  as  this,  and  yet  it  is  simpler.  The  formal 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry  is  less  important  than  the  func- 
tional. Before  words  were  written  down  they  were  imagined;  they 
were,  as  the  word  " Imagination"  helps  us  to  remember,  first  images 
and  only  later,  sounds.  Much  later  than  this,  in  turn,  did  they  be- 
come sights.  With  each  step  in  this  evolution  the  word  acquired 
preciseness,  but  lost,  too,  something  of  its  suggestive  vagueness  and 
mystery.  Prose  was  utility;  poetry  (and,  as  before,  the  general 
term  Art  may  here  be  substituted)  was  beauty.  Now,  let  me  not 
be  misunderstood  as  drawing  between  use  and  beauty  too  sharp  a 
line.  Man  no  sooner  discovers  a  tool  than  he  is  moved,  by  some 
impulse,  to  play  with  it  in  his  leisure  moments  and  add  to  its  utility 
a  grace,  an  ornament,  that  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  use  the  instrument. 
There  are  those  who  discover  in  beauty  a  sort  of  transcendental 
usefulness;  they  may  not  be  wholly  wrong. 

--Isaac  Goldberg 

A  Petition  to   Those  Who  Have  the  Super intendency  of 

Education 

I  address  myself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  and  conjure  them 
to  direct  their  compassionate  regard  to  my  unhappy  fate,  in  order 
to  remove  the  prejudices  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  There  are 
twin  sisters  of  us;  and  the  two  eyes  of  man  do  not  more  resemble, 
nor  are  capable  of  being  upon  better  terms  with  each  other  than 
my  sister  and  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  partiality  of  our  parents, 
who  made  the  most  injurious  distinction  between  us.  From  my 
infancy  I  have  been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being  of  a  more 
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elevated  rank.  I  was  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the  least  instruc- 
tion, while  nothing  was  spared  in  her  education.  She  had  masters 
to  teach  her  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accomplishments; 
but  if,  by  chance,  I  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  needle,  I  was  bitterly 
rebuked;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been  beaten  for  being  awkward, 
and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It  is  true,  my  sister  associated  with 
me  upon  some  occasions;  but  she  always  made  a  point  of  taking  the 
lead,  calling  upon  me  only  from  necessity,  or  to  figure  by  her  side. 

But  conceive  not,  sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  instigated  merely 
by  vanity.  No;  my  uneasiness  is  occasioned  by  an  object  much 
more  serious.  It  is  the  practice  of  our  family,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  providing  for  its  subsistence  falls  upon  my  sister  and  myself. 
If  any  indisposition  should  attack  my  sister — and  I  mention  it  in 
confidence,  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  is  subject  to  the  gout,  the 
rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of  other  accidents 
— what  would  be  the  fate  of  our  poor  family?  Must  not  the  regret 
of  our  parents  be  excessive,  at  having  placed  so  great  a  difference 
between  sisters  who  are  so  perfectly  equal?  Alas!  we  must  perish 
from  distress;  for  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  even  to  scrawl  a  sup- 
pliant petition  for  relief,  having  been  obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of 
another  in  transcribing  the  request  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
prefer  to  you. 

Condescend,  sir,  to  make  my  parents  sensible  of  the  injustice  of 
an  exclusive  tenderness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  distributing  their 
care  and  affection  among  all  their  children  equally. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  Sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THE  LEFT  HAND 
— Benjamin  Franklin 

NARRATIVE  SELECTIONS 

Excerpt  from  The  Honorable  Charley 

Somebody  bought  him  originally  with  the  idea  that  he  was  going 
to  be  a  police  dog  and  somebody  was  very  badly  fooled.  It  must 
have  been  about  April  or  May  that  he  first  appeared  in  West  Gosset, 
and  by  the  end  of  August  it  was  evident  that  if  he  was  going  to  be 
anything  in  the  dog  line  it  was  a  mastiff.  By  Christmas  time  little 
remained  that  he  could  be  except  a  Shetland  pony. 

He  stopped,  however,  just  short  of  this  point  and,  when  eventually 
his  kaleidoscopic  changes  came  to  an  end,  the  summary  was  as 
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follows:  In  size  he  was  larger  than  any  dog  ever  seen  outside  of  a 
tent  show.  In  color  he  was  a  cream-molasses,  a  little  lighter  and  a 
little  yellower  than  a  doe.  He  had  the  heavy  tail,  the  powerful 
shoulders,  and  the  effortless,  slouching  gait  of  a  police  dog  but,  in 
spite  of  his  short  coat,  he  had  the  long,  thin  head  and  the  eager, 
solicitous  eyes  of  a  collie.  His  voice  was  that  of  a  boar  hound,  but 
his  disposition  was  that  of  Ed  Wynn.  There  are  some  dogs,  in  short, 
that  are  born  to  be  noble  and  some  that  are  born  to  express  pathos; 
but  this  dog  was  born  to  be  absurd.  He  was  the  only  dog  in  West 
Gosset  that  never  had  a  fight,  for  if  smaller  dogs  became  obstreperous 
he  merely  bumped  into  them.  There  was  a  tradition  that  he  once 
sat  down  on  an  Aberdeen  terrier,  but  this  was  judged  to  have  been 
an  accident  and  not  an  intent. 

His  name  at  first  had  been  something  like  "Prince"  or  "Bismarck," 
but,  like  most  chapters  of  his  early  history,  this  did  not  last  long. 
As  he  began  to  settle  into  his  permanent  career  of  town  clown  some- 
body dubbed  him  "Charley"  and  it  stuck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
would  answer  to  any  name  that  you  called  him,  from  the  most  compli- 
mentary to  the  most  obscene.  He  needed  only  to  hear  a  human 
voice  or  catch  a  human  eye,  and  he  would  come  bounding  and  hurtling 
to  rear  up  in  front  of  one's  eyebrows  and  then  abase  himself  to  the 
earth  like  a  not  ungraceful  but  slightly  effeminate  mastodon.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  rather  nice  manners;  for  although  his  first 
onslaught  would  look  as  though  it  were  going  to  kill  the  object  of 
his  affection,  yet  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  would  never  actually 
touch  anyone.  With  his  front  feet  and  huge  wolf  like  jaws  literally 
filling  the  upper  atmosphere,  he  would  always  manage,  by  a  super- 
human effort,  to  throw  himself  to  one  side.  One  day,  in  front  of 
Bartley's  store,  he  tried  this  with  the  tax  collector  and  fell  flat  on  the 
sidewalk.  For  another  thing,  he  would  never  enter  a  doorway 
without  first  being  asked. 

His  original  owner  had  been  one  of  the  summer  residents  who 
gave  modern  West  Gosset  its  principal  reason  for  existence,  but  he 
was  a  man  who  wanted  everything  perfect  and  wanted  it  at  once; 
so,  when  it  became  obvious  that  Charley  was  not  going  to  be  a 
police  dog  or  anything  like  a  police  dog,  he  gave  him  to  one  of  his 
Italian  gardeners,  who  sold  him  to  a  fellow  countryman  for  five  dol- 
lars, which  was  another  way  of  saying  that  he  went  on  the  town. 
Officially  there  was  always  a  license  tag  dangling  from  his  collar, 
but  if  anyone  had  examined  it,  it  would  probably  have  been  found 
to  be  two  or  three  years  old. 

— Philip  Curtiss 
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Excerpt  from  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea 

The  West  Wind  reigns  over  the  seas  surrounding  the  coasts  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  from  the  gateways  of  the  channels,  from  promontories 
as  if  from  watchtowers,  from  estuaries  of  rivers  as  if  from  postern 
gates,  from  passageways,  inlets,  straits,  firths,  the  garrison  of  the 
Isle  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  going  and  returning  look  to  the  west- 
ward to  judge  by  the  varied  splendours  of  his  sunset  mantle  the  mood 
of  that  arbitrary  ruler. 

The  end  of  the  day  is  the  time  to  gaze  at  the  kingly  face  of  the 
Westerly  Weather,  who  is  the  arbiter  of  ships'  destinies.  Benignant 
and  splendid,  or  splendid  and  sinister,  the  western  sky  reflects  the 
hidden  purposes  of  the  royal  mind.  Clothed  in  a  mantle  of  dazzling 
gold  or  draped  in  rags  of  black  clouds  like  a  beggar,  the  might  of 
the  Westerly  Wind  sits  enthroned  upon  the  western  horizon  with 
the  whole  North  Atlantic  as  a  footstool  for  his  feet  and  the  first 
twinkling  stars  making  a  diadem  for  his  brow.  Then  the  seamen, 
attentive  courtiers  of  the  weather,  think  of  regulating  the  conduct 
of  their  ships  by  the  mood  of  the  master. 

The  West  Wind  is  too  great  a  king  to  be  a  dissembler:  he  is  no 
calculator  plotting  deep  schemes  in  a  sombre  heart;  he  is  too  strong 
for  small  artifices;  there  is  passion  in  all  his  moods,  even  in  the  soft 
mood  of  his  serene  days,  in  the  grace  of  his  blue  sky  whose  immense 
and  unfathomable  tenderness  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  sea  em- 
braces, possesses,  lulls  to  sleep  the  ships  with  white  sails.  He  is 
all  things  to  all  oceans;  he  is  like  a  poet  seated  upon  a  throne — 
magnificent,  simple,  barbarous,  pensive,  generous,  impulsive,  change- 
able, unfathomable — but  when  you  understand  him,  always  the 
same.  Some  of  his  sunsets  are  like  pageants  devised  for  the  delight 
of  the  multitude,  when  all  the  gems  of  the  royal  treasure-house  are 
displayed  above  the  sea.  Others  are  like  the  opening  of  his  royal 
confidence,  tinged  with  thoughts  of  sadness  and  compassion  in  a 
melancholy  splendour  meditating  upon  the  short-lived  peace  of  the 
waters.  And  I  have  seen  him  put  the  pent-up  anger  of  his  heart 
into  the  aspect  of  the  inaccessible  sun,  and  cause  it  to  glare  fiercely 
like  the  eye  of  an  implacable  autocrat  out  of  a  pale  and  frightened 
sky. 

He  is  the  war-lord  who  sends  his  battalions  of  Atlantic  rollers  to 
the  assault  of  our  seaboard.  The  compelling  voice  of  the  West 
Wind  musters  up  to  his  service  all  the  might  of  the  ocean.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  West  Wind  there  arises  a  great  commotion  in  the  sky 
above  these  Islands,  and  a  great  rush  of  water  falls  upon  our  shores. 
The  sky  of  the  Westerly  Weather  is  full  of  flying  clouds,  of  great 
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big  white  clouds  coming  thicker  and  thicker  till  they  seem  to  stand 
welded  into  a  solid  canopy,  upon  whose  grey  face  the  lower  wrack 
of  the  gale,  thin,  black,  and  angry-looking,  flies  past  with  vertiginous 
speed.  Denser  and  denser  grows  this  dome  of  vapours,  descending 
lower  and  lower  upon  the  ship.  And  the  characteristic  aspect  of 
Westerly  Weather,  the  thick,  grey,  smoky,  and  sinister  tone  sets  in, 
circumscribing  the  view  of  the  men,  drenching  their  bodies,  oppres- 
sing their  souls,  taking  their  breath  away  with  booming  gusts, 
deafening,  blinding,  driving,  rushing  them  onwards  in  a  swaying 
ship  towards  our  coasts  lost  in  mists  and  rain. 

The  caprice  of  the  winds,  like  the  wilfulness  of  men,  is  fraught 
with  the  disastrous  consequences  of  self-indulgence.  Long  anger, 
the  sense  of  his  uncontrolled  power,  spoils  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  the  West  Wind.  It  is  as  if  his  heart  were  corrupted  by  a 
malevolent  and  brooding  rancour.  He  devastates  his  own  kingdom 
in  the  wantonness  of  his  force.  Southwest  is  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  where  he  presents  his  darkened  brow.  He  breathes  his 
rage  in  terrific  squalls,  and  overwhelms  his  realm  with  an  inex- 
haustible welter  of  clouds.  He  strews  the  seeds  of  anxiety  upon 
the  decks  of  scudding  ships,  makes  the  foam-stripped  ocean  look 
old,  and  sprinkles  with  grey  hairs  the  heads  of  shipmasters  in  the 
homeward-bound  ships  running  for  the  Channel.  The  Westerly 
Wind  asserting  his  sway  from  the  south-west  quarter  is  often  like 
a  monarch  gone  mad,  driving  forth  with  wild  imprecations  the  most 
faithful  of  his  courtiers  to  shipwreck,  disaster,  and  death. 

The  South- Westerly  Weather  is  the  thick  weather  par  excellence. 
It  is  not  the  thickness  of  the  fog;  it  is  rather  a  contraction  of  the 
horizon,  a  mysterious  veiling  of  the  shores  with  clouds  that  seem  to 
make  a  low  vaulted  dungeon  around  the  running  ship.  It  is  not 
blindness;  it  is  a  shortening  of  the  sight.  The  West  Wind  does  not 
say  to  the  seaman,  "You  shall  be  blind";  it  restricts  merely  the 
range  of  his  vision  and  raises  the  dread  of  land  within  his  breast. 
It  makes  of  him  a  man  robbed  of  half  his  force,  of  half  his  efficiency. 
Many  times  in  my  life,  standing  in  long  sea-boots  and  streaming 
oilskins  at  the  elbow  of  my  commander  on  the  poop  of  a  homeward- 
bound  ship  making  for  the  Channel,  and  gazing  ahead  into  the  grey 
and  tormented  waste,  I  have  heard  a  weary  sigh  shape  itself  into  a 
studiously  casual  comment: 

"Can't  see  very  far  in  this  weather." 

And  have  made  answer  in  the  same  low,  perfunctory  tone : 

"No,  sir." 

It  would  be  merely  the  instinctive  voicing  of  an  ever-present 
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thought  associated  closely  with  the  consciousness  of  the  land  some- 
where ahead  and  of  the  great  speed  of  the  ship.  Fair  wind,  fair 
wind!  Who  would  dare  to  grumble  at  a  fair  wind?  It  was  a  favour 
of  the  Western  King,  w^ho  rules  masterfully  the  North  Atlantic  from 
the  latitude  of  the  Azores  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Farewell.  A  famous 
shove  this  to  end  a  good  passage  with;  and  yet,  somehow,  one  could 
not  muster  upon  one's  lips  the  smile  of  a  courtier's  gratitude.  This 
favour  was  dispensed  to  you  from  under  an  overbearing  scowl,  which 
is  the  true  expression  of  the  great  autocrat  when  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  a  battering  to  some  ships  and  to  hunt  certain  others 
home  in  one  breath  of  cruelty  and  benevolence,  equally  distracting. 

"No  sir.     Can't  see  very  far." 

Thus  would  the  mate's  voice  repeat  the  thought  of  the  master, 
both  gazing  ahead,  while  under  their  feet  the  ship  rushes  at  some 
twelve  knots  in  the  direction  of  the  lee  shore;  and  only  a  couple  of 
miles  in  front  of  her  swinging  and  dripping  jib-boom,  carried  naked 
with  upward  slant  like  a  spear,  a  grey  horizon  closes  the  view  with  a 
multitude  of  waves  surging  upwards  violently  as  if  to  strike  at  the 
stooping  clouds. 

Awful  and  threatening  scowls  darken  the  face  of  the  West  Wind 
in  his  clouded,  south-west  mood;  and  from  the  King's  throne-hall 
in  the  western  board  stronger  gusts  reach  you,  like  the  fierce  shouts 
of  raving  fury  to  which  only  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene 
imparts  a  saving  dignity.  A  shower  pelts  the  deck  and  the  sails  of 
the  ship  as  if  flung  with  a  scream  by  an  angry  hand,  and  when  the 
night  closes  in,  the  night  of  a  south-westerly  gale,  it  seems  more 
hopeless  than  the  shades  of  Hades.  The  south-westerly  mood  of 
the  great  West  Wind  is  a  lightless  mood,  without  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  with  no  gleam  of  light,  but  the  phosphorescent  flashes  of  the 
great  sheets  of  foam  that,  boiling  up  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  fling 
bluish  gleams  upon  her  dark  and  narrow  hull,  rolling  as  she  runs, 
chased  by  enormous  seas,  distracted  in  the  tumult. 

— Joseph  Conrad 

Excerpt  from  Moby  Dick 

The  White  Whale 

Like  noiseless  nautilus  shells,  their  light  prows  sped  through  the 
sea;  but  only  slowly  they  neared  the  foe.  As  they  neared  him,  the 
ocean  grew  still  more  smooth;  seemed  drawing  a  carpet  over  its 
waves;  seemed  a  noon-meadow,  so  serenely  it  spread.     At  length 
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the  breathless  hunter  came  so  nigh  his  seemingly  unsuspecting  prey, 
that  his  entire  dazzling  hump  was  distinctly  visible,  sliding  along  the 
sea  as  if  an  isolated  thing,  and  continually  set  in  a  revolving  ring  of 
finest,  fleecy,  greenish  foam.  He  saw  the  vast,  involved  wrinkles 
of  the  slightly  projecting  head  beyond.  Before  it,  far  out  on  the 
soft  Turkish-rugged  waters,  went  the  glistening  white  shadow  from 
his  broad,  milky  forehead,  a  musical  rippling  playfully  accompanying 
the  shade;  and  behind,  the  blue  waters  interchangeably  flowed  over 
into  the  moving  valley  of  his  steady  wake ;  and  on  either  hand  bright 
bubbles  arose  and  danced  by  his  side.  But  these  were  broken  again 
by  the  light  toes  of  hundreds  of  gay  fowl  softly  feathering  the  sea, 
alternate  with  their  fitful  flight;  and  like  to  some  flagstaff  rising  from 
the  painted  hull  of  an  argosy,  the  tall  but  shattered  pole  of  a  recent 
lance  projected  from  the  white  whale's  back;  and  at  intervals  one  of 
the  cloud  of  soft-toed  fowls  hovering,  and  to  and  fro  skimming  like 
a  canopy  over  the  fish,  silently  perched  and  rocked  on  this  pole,  the 
long  tail  feathers  streaming  like  pennons. 

— Herman  Melville 

Excerpt  from  Bleak  House 

Mr.  Chadband 

Mr.  Chadband  is  a  large  yellow  man,  with  a  fat  smile,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  having  a  good  deal  of  train  oil  in  his  system. 
Mrs.  Chadband  is  a  stern,  severe-looking,  silent  woman.  Mr.  Chad- 
band  moves  softly  and  cumbrously,  not  unlike  a  bear  who  has  been 
taught  to  walk  upright.  He  is  very  much  embarrassed  about  the 
arms,  as  if  they  were  inconvenient  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  grovel; 
is  very  much  in  a  perspiration  about  the  head;  and  never  speaks 
without  first  putting  up  his  great  hand,  as  delivering  a  token  to  his 
hearers  that  he  is  going  to  edify  them. 

"My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "peace  be  on  this  house! 
On  the  master  thereof,  on  the  mistress  thereof,  on  the  young  maidens, 
and  on  the  young  men !  My  friends,  why  do  I  wish  for  peace?  What 
is  peace?  Is  it  war?  No.  Is  it  strife?  No.  Is  it  lovely,  and 
gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  and  serene,  and  joyful?  O  yes! 
Therefore,  my  friends,  I  wish  for  peace,  upon  you  and  upon  yours." 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  deeply  edified,  Mr. 
Snagsby  thinks  it  expedient  on  the  whole  to  say  Amen,  which  is 
well  received. 

"Now,  my  friends,"  proceeds  Mr.  Chadband,  "since  I  am  upon 
this  theme " 
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Guster  presents  herself.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  in  a  spectral  bass  voice, 
and  without  removing  her  eyes  from  Chadband,  says,  with  dread 
distinctness,  "Go  away!" 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "since  I  am  upon  this  theme, 
and  in  my  lowly  path  improving  it " 

Guster  is  heard  unaccountably  to  murmur  "one  thousing  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-two."  The  spectral  voice  repeats  more  sol- 
emnly, "Go  away!"  '*'■ 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "we  will  inquire  in  a 
spirit  of  love " 

Still  Guster  reiterates,  "one  thousing  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
two." 

Mr.  Chadband,  pausing  with  the  resignation  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  be  persecuted,  and  languidly  folding  up  his  chin  into  his  fat  smile, 
says,  "Let  us  hear  the  maiden!     Speak,  maiden!" 

"One  thousing  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Which  he  wish  to  know  what  the  shilling  were  for,"  says  Guster, 
breathless. 

"For?"  returns  Mrs.  Chadband.     "For  his  fare!" 

Guster  replied  that  "he  insistes  on  one  and  eightpence,  or  on  sum- 
monsizzing  the  party."  Mrs.  Snagsby  and  Mrs.  Chadband  are  pro- 
ceeding to  grow  shrill  in  indignation,  when  Mr.  Chadband  quiets  the 
tumult  by  lifting  up  his  hand. 

"My  friend,"  says  he,  "I  remember  a  duty  unfulfilled  yesterday. 
It  is  right  that  I  should  be  chastened  in  some  penalty.  I  ought  not 
to  murmur.     Rachel,  pay  the  eightpence!" 

While  Mrs.  Snagsby,  drawing  her  breath,  looks  hard  at  Mr. 
Snagsby,  as  who  should  say,  "You  hear  this  Apostle!"  and  while 
Mr.  Chadband  glows  with  humility  and  train  oil,  Mrs.  Chadband 
pays  the  money.  It  is  Mr.  Chadband's  habit — it  is  the  head  and 
front  of  his  pretensions  indeed — to  keep  this  sort  of  debtor  and 
creditor  account  in  the  smallest  items,  and  to  post  it  publicly  on  the 
most  trivia]  occasions. 

"My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "eightpence  is  not  much;  it  might 
justly  have  been  one  and  fourpence;  it  might  justly  have  been  half- 
a-crown.     0  let  us  be  joyful,  joyful!     O  let  us  be  joyful!" 

With  which  remark,  which  appears  from  its  sound  to  be  an  extract 
in  verse,  Mr.  Chadband  stalks  to  the  table,  and,  before  taking  a  chair, 
lifts  up  his  admonitory  hand. 

"My  friends,"  says  he,  "what  is  this  which  we  now  behold  as 
being  spread  before  us?  Refreshment.  Do  we  need  refreshment 
then,  my  friends?     We  do.     Because  we  are  but  mortal,  because 
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we  are  but  sinful,  because  we  are  but  of  the  earth,  because  we  are 
not  of  the  air.  Can  we  fly,  my  friends?  We  cannot.  Why  can  we 
not  fly,  my  friends?" 

Mr.  Snagsby,  presuming  on  the  success  of  his  last  point,  ventures 
to  observe  in  a  cheerful  and  rather  knowing  tone,  "No  wings."  But 
is  immediately  frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"I  say,  my  friends,"  pursues  Mr.  Chadband,  utterly  rejecting 
and  obliterating  Mr.  Snagsby 's  suggestion,  "why  can  we  not  fly? 
Is  it  because  we  are  calculated  to  walk?  It  is.  Could  we  walk, 
my  friends,  without  strength?  We  could  not.  What  should  we  do 
without  strength,  my  friends?  Our  legs  would  refuse  to  bear  us, 
our  knees  would  double  up,  our  ankles  would  turn  over,  and  we  should 
come  to  the  ground.  Then  from  whence,  my  friends,  in  a  human 
point  of  view,  do  we  derive  the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  our 
limbs?  Is  it,"  says  Chadband,  glancing  over  the  table,  "from  bread 
in  various  forms,  from  butter  which  is  churned  from  the  milk  which 
is  yielded  unto  us  by  the  cow,  from  the  eggs  which  are  laid  by  the 
fowl,  from  ham,  from  tongue,  from  sausage,  and  from  such  like? 
It  is.  Then  let  us  partake  of  the  good  things  which  are  set  before 
us!" 

— Charles  Dickens 

Excerpt  from  Pride  and  Prejudice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  a  single  man  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  fortune  must  be  in  want  of  a  wife. 

However  little  known  the  feelings  or  views  of  such  a  man  may  be 
on  his  first  entering  the  neighborhood,  this  truth  is  so  well  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  the  surrounding  families,  that  he  is  considered  as  the 
rightful  property  of  some  one  or  other  of  their  daughters. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day,  "have  you 
heard  that  Netherfield  Park  is  let  at  last?" 

Mr.  Bennet  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"But  it  is,"  returned  she;  "for  Mrs.  Long  has  just  been  here, 
and  she  told  me  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 

"Do  you  not  want  to  know  who  has  taken  it?"  cried  his  wife 
impatiently. 

"You  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  it." 

This  was  invitation  enough. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  must  know.     Mrs.  Long  says  that  Nether- 
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field  is  taken  by  a  young  man  of  large  fortune  from  the  north  of 
England;  that  he  came  down  on  Monday  in  a  chaise  and  four  to  see 
the  place,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Morris  immediately;  that  he  is  to  take  possession  before  Michael- 
mas, and  some  of  his  servants  are  to  be  in  the  house  by  the  end  of 
next  week." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Bingiey." 

"Is  he  married  or  single?" 

"Oh!  single,  my  dear,  to  be  sure!  A  single  man  of  large  fortune; 
four  or  five  thousand  a-year.     What  a  fine  thing  for  our  girls!" 

"How  so?  how  can  it  affect  them?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "how  can  you  be  so  tire- 
some! You  must  know  that  I  am  thinking  of  his  marrying  one  of 
them." 

"Is  that  his  design  in  settling  here?" 

"Design!  nonsense,  how  can  you  talk  so!  But  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  may  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them,  and  therefore  you  must 
visit  him  as  soon  as  he  comes." 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  that.  You  and  the  girls  may  go,  or  you 
may  send  them  by  themselves,  which  perhaps  will  be  still  better, 
for  as  you  are  as  handsome  as  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bingley  might  like 
you  the  best  of  the  party." 

"My  dear,  you  flatter  me.  I  certainly  have  had  my  share  of 
beauty,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  extraordinary  now. 
When  a  woman  has  five  grown-up  daughters,  she  ought  to  give  over 
thinking  of  her  own  beauty." 

"In  such  cases,  a  woman  has  not  often  much  beauty  to  think  of." 

"But  my  dear,  you  must  indeed  go  and  see  Mr.  Bingley  when  he 
comes  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  is  more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you." 

"But  consider  your  daughters.  Only  think  what  an  establish- 
ment it  would  be  for  one  of  them.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lucas 
are  determined  to  go,  merely  on  that  account,  for  in  general,  you 
know  they  visit  no  new-comers.  Indeed  you  must  go,  for  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  visit  him  if  you  do  not." 

"You  are  over-scrupulous,  surely.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bingley  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  you;  and  I  will  send  a  few  lines  by  you  to  assure 
him  of  my  hearty  consent  to  his  marrying  whichever  he  chooses  of 
the  girls:  though  I  must  throw  in  a  good  word  for  my  little  Lizzy." 

"I  desire  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  Lizzy  is  not  a  bit  better  than 
the  others;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as  Jane,  nor 
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half  so  good-humored  as  Lydia.  But  you  are  always  giving  her  the 
preference." 

"They  have  none  of  them  so  much  to  recommend  them,"  replied 
he;  "they  are  all  silly  and  ignorant,  like  other  girls;  but  Lizzy  has 
something  more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters." 

"Mr.  Bennet,  how  can  you  abuse  your  own  children  in  such  a 
way!  You  take  delight  in  vexing  me.  You  have  no  compassion 
on  my  poor  nerves!" 

"You  mistake  me,  my  dear.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  your  nerves. 
They  are  my  old  friends.  I  have  heard  you  mention  them  with 
consideration  these  twenty  years  at  least." 

"Ah!  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer." 

"But  I  hope  you  will  get  over  it,  and  live  to  see  many  young  men 
of  four  thousand  a-year  come  into  the  neighborhood." 

"It  will  be  no  use  to  us,  if  twenty  such  should  come,  since  you 
will  not  visit  them." 

"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  when  there  are  twenty,  I  will 
visit  them  all." 

Mr.  Bennet  was  so  odd  a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  humor, 
reserve,  and  caprice,  that  the  experience  of  three-and-twenty  years 
had  been  insufficient  to  make  his  wife  understand  his  character. 
Her  mind  was  less  difficult  to  develop.  She  was  a  woman  of  mean 
understanding,  little  information,  and  uncertain  temper.  When  she 
was  discontented,  she  fancied  herself  nervous.  The  business  of  her 
life  was  to  get  her  daughters  married ;  its  solace  was  visiting  and  news. 

— Jane  Austen 


CHAPTER  13 

Dramatics 


While,  in  a  formal  sense,  dramatics  is  thought  of  as  the  act- 
ing in  and  producing  of  plays,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informal 
activity  that  may  also  be  used  beneficially  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses in  most  classrooms  from  the  pre-school  through  the  col- 
lege. Dramatics  may  begin  in  the  home  or  in  the  nursery 
school.  Harriet  Johnson  explained  the  beginning  of  the  dra- 
matic instinct  when  she  wrote : 

The  small  child  lives  in  a  self-centered  world,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  small  even  if  in  it  is  included  all  of  the  environment  that 
affects  him  directly  or  indirectly.  The  child  himself,  however,  sets 
narrower  boundaries  in  terms  of  his  own  intimate  share  in  that 
world's  current  events.  The  things  that  have  happened  to  him 
and  have  happened  repeatedly  are  his  deepest  concern,  and  as  we 
watch  we  can  trace  the  lines  which  have  engaged  his  interest  and 
his  emotion.  He  will  usually  dramatize  the  experiences  which  lie 
nearest  to  him,  sometimes  with  startling  fidelity,  sometimes  with  an 
elaboration  suggesting  that  they  are  inspired  either  by  fantasy  or 
by  unconscious  desire.1 

This  use  of  his  immediate  environment  continues,  but,  as  he 
grows  older,  the  child's  point  of  view  widens  and  an  increasing 
number  of  facts  are  related  and  interrelated;  organized  games 
call  forth  more  of  these  dramatic  impulses,  and  the  teacher,  if 
he  is  wise,  will  take  advantage  of  the  desire  to  pretend  which 
has  supplanted  to  some  extent  the  desire  to  be.     In  this  type  of 

1  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Dramatic  Play  in  the  Nursery  School,"  by  Harriet  M.  Johnson.  New  York: 
John  Day,  1932. 
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dramatics,  which  emerges  from  practically  any  type  of  well- 
organized  play,  costumes  are  not  important  and  scenery  is  not 
engrossing,  but  children  are  broadening  their  knowledge;  they 
are  finding  joy  in  group  activity;  they  are  developing  confi- 
dence through  contribution  to  the  group's  work;  in  short,  they 
are  growing  up.2 

This  newer  concept  of  dramatics  means  that,  instead  of  being 
a  more  or  less  formal  activity  of  learning  lines  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  costumes  and  sets,  dramatics  may  be  an  important 
instrument  in  group  planning  and  purposeful,  propulsive  ac- 
tivity. It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  recognize  this  type  of 
dramatic  enterprise  and  to  utilize  it  fully  as  a  means  of  encour- 
aging good  speech  and  rewarding  effort  and  individual  contri- 
butions to  the  group  plan.  Frequently,  for  example,  in  the 
lower  grades,  children  want  to  write  their  own  lines;  sometimes 
these  lines  change  so  materially  during  rehearsals  that  even  the 
teacher  is  surprised  at  the  final  results.  Such  dramatizing 
should  serve  as  a  motivation  for  students  whose  speech  is  poor 
or  whose  voices  are  inadequate.  They  may  develop  a  real 
desire  to  communicate  the  lines  because  they  themselves  wrote 
the  dramatization.  There  is  usually  a  greater  feeling  of 
achievement  and  pride  associated  with  such  creative  endeavor 
than  in  the  memorizing  of  lines  written  by  someone  else. 

Use  in  dramatics  of  the  great  literature  of  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  dramatization  of  materials  growing  out  of 
organized  play,  children  may  effectively  dramatize  historical 
and  literary  incidents  from  the  great  literature  of  the  world. 
Classic  lyrics,  fables  and  folk  tales,  selected  poems,  fairy  stories, 
many  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  Greek  myths,  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  Robin  Hood,  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Eddas, 
and  stories  from  Celtic  folklore  may  all  be  utilized  for  dramatic 
purposes.  The  dramatization  of  such  material  frequently  leads 
to  a  greater  affection  for  it  and  to  more  intensive  work  than 
mere  reading.     Discussion  of  what  material  may  be  used  dra- 

2  Cf.  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Growing  Un  and  Dramatics,"  by  Caroline  Pratt.     New  York:  John  Day,  1932. 
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matically  and  what  will  be  rejected  aids  in  group  thinking  and 
planning.  The  teacher  should  observe  carefully  those  who 
make  no  contribution  in  order  to  ascertain  what  their  abilities 
are  and  how  they  can  best  be  stimulated  to  take  part  in  group 
discussion.  Whenever  possible,  their  ideas  should  be  incorpo- 
rated and  their  efforts  rewarded.  Such  dramatization  requires 
creative  expression,  sincerity,  and  sometimes  indefatigable 
energy  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  group.  The  objective 
is  to  let  emotionalized  attitudes  function  in  a  worth-while  situa- 
tion; theatrical  results  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Hence 
the  classroom  teacher  is  preferable  to  a  professional  coach  for 
this  type  of  dramatization,3  which  provides  innumerable  situa- 
tions in  which  good  speech  may  be  motivated. 

Dramatic  development.  When  children  reach  the  junior  or 
senior  high  school,  they  are  likely  to  be  more  critical  of  their 
own  writings,  less  satisfied  with  the  crudity  of  classroom  per- 
formances, and  more  interested  in  audiences  outside  their  own 
groups.  Under  proper  guidance  they  begin  to  have  apprecia- 
tion for  the  dramas  of  great  writers. 

The  objective  of  these  more  mature  plays  should  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  organized  plays  in  the  early  grades,  namely, 
utilization  of  the  dramatic  impulse  to  enrich  life.  The  teacher 
who  is  successful  in  diagnosing  his  students  will  recognize  the 
personality  problems  and  complexes  that  are  present  in  his 
group.  He  will  realize  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  a  student 
with  a  definite  psychological  limitation  when  he  can  portray 
a  character  who,  to  him,  has  no  limitations;  he  will  try  to  use 
the  handicapped  or  those  suffering  from  inferiority  complexes 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  obtain  actual  therapeutic  value 
from  the  joyous  release  that  comes  with  impersonation. 

Selection  of  a  play.  One  of  the  first  problems  that  faces 
the  group  eager  to  produce  a  play  is  that  of  selection.  The 
teacher,  without  being  dogmatic,  must  guide  students  in  their 

3  Hartman,  Gertrude,  and  Shumaker,  Ann  (Editors),  Creative  Expression. 
"Dramatics — A  Mode  of  Study,"  by  John  Merrill.  New  York:  John  Day, 
1932. 
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choice.  He  must  have  in  mind  those  students  who  will  derive 
most  benefit  from  leading  parts,  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  the  spontaneity  of  dramatic  endeavor,  and  he  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  effect  on  the  community  of  a  school  play. 
For  example,  a  play  that  is  of  a  propaganda  nature  may  be 
stimulating  and  thought-conducive  in  some  communities. 
The  same  play  produced  by  a  high-school  dramatic  society 
may  enrage  parents  and  other  taxpayers  and  defeat  much  of 
the  desirable  work  that  can  be  done  in  dramatics  at  the  high- 
school  level.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  cheap  or  trashy 
performance.  These  precautions  in  selection  do  not  mean  that 
any  type  of  play  that  is  brought  up  for  discussion  should  not 
be  openly  discussed,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  teacher 
to  be  prepared  to  make  further  suggestions  to  encourage  groups 
in  a  wise  choice  of  plays  for  public  performance. 

Play  production  and  the  classroom  teacher.  If  responsibil- 
ity for  a  school  play  could  be  centered  in  a  speech  teacher,  the 
problem  of  play-producing  might  be  less  complicated.  Since 
the  speech  teacher  is  still  a  luxury  in  many  communities,  the 
task  of  play  production  is  likely  to  fall  upon  the  English  teacher 
or  the  physical  education  director,  or,  in  short,  upon  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

Because  the  assignment  of  a  dramatic  group  may  be  more 
or  less  haphazard,  it  is  well  for  the  general  teacher  to  know  a 
few  principles  that  will  aid  him  in  seeking  the  cooperation  of 
other  members  of  the  school. 

While  the  choice  of  a  play  usually  rests  with  the  director 
of  the  group  or  is  an  outcome  of  group  discussion,  it  is  well 
for  the  director  to  consult  colleagues  who  may  be  called  upon 
for  help  before  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  choice  of  a  play.  If,  for  example,  the  industrial  arts 
teacher  is  going  to  be  called  on  to  help  with  the  scenery,  he 
should  be  consulted  before  rehearsals  are  well  under  way,  if 
any  such  device  as  a  revolving  stage  is  needed.  If  the  music 
teacher  is  going  to  be  expected  to  use  a  large  amount  of  time 
in  training  choruses,  his  advice  should  be  asked,  and  a  schedule 
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of  the  work  he  is  to  do  should  be  clearly  indicated  to  him  so 
that  he  will  not  feel  he  is  being  imposed  on  by  having  to  pre- 
pare unexpectedly  several  choruses  and  soloists.  If  the  direc- 
tor of  home  economics  is  to  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the 
making  of  costumes,  costuming  and  its  costs  should  be  dis- 
cussed before  too  much  time  has  been  spent  by  the  group  in 
memorizing  lines. 

The  next  problem  facing  every  director  is  one  which  is  pres- 
ent in  the  commercial  theater  as  well  as  in  amateur  groups, 
namely:  What  Price  Technique?  Frequently  beautiful  cos- 
tumes and  elaborate  settings  are  devised  with  too  little  atten- 
tion given  to  performance,  without  sufficient  correction  of 
faulty  posture,  abrupt  mannerisms,  poor  diction,  lack  of  volume 
in  voice,  and  marked  regional  dialects  in  plays  requiring  stand- 
ard English.  Technical  matters  in  stagecraft  are  important, 
but  they  should  never  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  actor. 
Brilliant  lighting  effects  will  not  aid  the  audience  in  under- 
standing unintelligible  speech.  A  study  of  stagecraft  indicates 
that  originally  the  plays  of  the  master  dramatist  Shakespeare 
were  produced  with  the  humblest  of  sets. 

The  problem  of  the  school  director,  then,  is  to  integrate 
performance  and  production.  Such  integration  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  school;  that  is,  a  simpler  play  requiring 
less  in  the  way  of  settings  and  costumes  and  artificial  devices 
may  have  to  be  substituted  for  an  elaborate  one;  but,  at  all 
costs,  the  audience  should  be  given  the  mood  of  the  play,  a 
vital  interpretation  of  the  author's  lines,  nuances  in  meanings, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  cast,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  the  joy  that  results  from  sharing  an  experi- 
ence that  is  worth-while,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  made  others 
feel  because  of  their  dramatic  ability. 

Speech  and  dramatics.  Perhaps  in  no  field  is  there  such 
great  possibility  for  motivating  good  speech  habits  as  in  dra- 
matics. Pronunciation,  enunciation,  intonation,  judicious  use 
of  weak  forms,  breath  control  may  all  be  motivated  through 
this  activity.     It  is  impossible  to  say  dogmatically  that  plays 
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with  dialect  should  be  barred  from  the  high  school,  but  the 
subject  of  dialect  should  be  carefully  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  school  play.  There  is  not  much  benefit,  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  presenting  a  play 
containing  vulgar  New  York  City  dialect  in  a  metropolitan 
school  with  a  large  foreign  population.  There  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  strong  motivation  for  acquiring  an  interest  in 
acceptable  speech  if  students  could  be  made  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  impersonating  a  dramatic  character  who  would  nor- 
mally use  an  acceptable  speech  pattern.  In  this  connection, 
phonetics  is,  of  course,  an  invaluable  aid  for  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  type  of  speech  that  is  inconspicuous  as  well  as  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  any  kind  of  dialect. 

Organization  of  production  staff.  Because  the  production 
of  a  play  is  a  complex  matter,  requiring  cooperation  from  a 
whole  group  as  well  as  from  various  departments  throughout 
the  school,  it  is  well  to  establish  an  organized  plan  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  selection  of  the  play.  The  members  of  a 
production  staff  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  A  director,  who  is  responsible  for  the  final  production  of 
the  play.  All  authority  is  vested  in  him  concerning  the  re- 
hearsals and  the  performance. 

2.  Assistant  directors,  whose  duties  are  dictated  by  the  di- 
rector. The  number  of  assistants  is  determined,  naturally,  by 
the  elaborateness  of  the  production. 

3.  A  business  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  advertising, 
programs,  tickets,  and  all  funds. 

4.  A  stage  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  the  production.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  stage  crew, 
which  ordinarily  includes  carpenters,  electricians,  scene-shifters, 
and  curtain  men. 

5.  A  property  man,  who  is  responsible  for  the  properties  used 
in  furnishing  the  stage.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  return 
of  all  material  and  all  stage  properties  to  their  proper  places. 

6.  A  wardrobe  custodian,  who  has  charge  of  all  costumes. 
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7.  A  script  holder,  who  is  responsible  for  helping  the  actors 
if  they  forget  their  lines. 

This  organization  may  be  increased  or  decreased  depending 
on  the  kind  of  production.  A  one-act  production  with  no 
change  of  scene  would  naturally  have  considerably  fewer  needs 
than  a  three-act  play  with  several  changes  of  scenery.  A  de- 
tailed plan  of  procedure  is  helpful  not  only  to  insure  efficiency 
in  the  production,  but  also  to  assure  tasks  for  those  who  have 
no  desire  to  act  or  for  whom  suitable  parts  cannot  be  found. 

Committee  organization.  In  order  to  include  more  stu- 
dents in  the  plans  for  the  production,  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
have  a  committee  organization  to  take  care  of  all  details. 
Such  committees  might  include:  a  try-out  committee  to  aid 
in  the  selection  of  the  cast;  a  rehearsal  committee  to  assume 
responsibility  for  notifying  players  of  rehearsals  or  changes  of 
rehearsals  as  well  as  for  notifying  other  committees  concerned 
with  lighting,  costumes,  and  so  forth;  costume  and  stage  com- 
mittees to  submit  plans  for  costumes  and  scenery;  a  property 
committee  to  work  closely  with  the  costume  and  stage  com- 
mittees and  to  assume  responsibility  for  borrowed  or  rented 
costumes  and  properties;  a  wardrobe  committee;  a  make-up 
committee;  a  publicity  committee  to  take  care  of  advertising; 
and  any  other  committee  groups  that  seem  desirable. 

Selection  of  cast.  In  order  to  avoid  arbitrary  selection  of 
the  cast  by  the  director,  it  is  usually  wiser  to  vest  authority 
in  a  committee  of  three  or  five  members,  including  the  director. 

Such  a  committee  may  select  members  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  Some  prefer  to  have  a  sight  reading  of  the  script; 
others,  a  memorized  version;  still  others,  pantomime.  In  se- 
lecting a  cast,  the  committee  should  keep  in  mind  the  general 
types  in  the  play,  so  that  the  cast  will  not  be  over-balanced 
by  too  many  tall  girls  and  short  boys,  or  characters  that  in  no 
way  resemble  physically  the  persons  they  are  impersonating. 

Many  educators  believe  that  there  should  be  a  double  cast, 
allowed  to  alternate  on  public  performances.     While  this  pro- 
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cedure  is  a  desirable  one  in  that  it  utilizes  twice  as  many 
students  as  the  single  cast,  it  means  twice  as  much  work  for 
the  director.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  appoint  an  assistant 
director  for  the  second  cast. 

Altering  the  text.  Before  rehearsals  begin,  the  director 
should  make  all  necessary  changes  in  the  text.  Plays  that 
are  too  long  should  be  cut;  objectionable  scenes  should  be  re- 
moved. Occasionally,  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the  suc- 
cession of  scenes.  Such  alterations  should  be  made  in  advance, 
so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  memorizing  cues  or  rehearsing. 

Rehearsals.  Prior  to  rehearsals,  there  should  be  group 
study  of  characters  and  situations  inherent  in  the  play  as  well 
as  the  relationships  of  the  various  characters  to  the  plot.  In 
the  case  of  high-school  students,  such  study  and  interpretation 
usually  require  several  days. 

During  the  first  one  or  two  rehearsals,  it  is  advisable  to 
devote  time  to  the  reading  of  the  play  without  any  attempt 
at  action.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  lines,  so  that  students  establish  no  bad 
habits  of  reading.  Each  member  of  the  cast  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  lines  he  is  to  read  and  his  cues.  The  first  act 
should  be  read  with  great  care. 

During  the  second  or  third  rehearsal,  the  action  of  the  first 
act  may  be  blocked  out.  Thereafter,  attention  may  be  focused 
on  memorization  of  lines.  Many  amateurs  make  the  mistake 
of  memorizing  immediately,  sometimes  before  they  are  clear 
on  the  exact  interpretation.  Once  they  have  memorized  the 
words,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  change  the  interpretation. 
For  the  fourth  rehearsal,  students  should  be  expected  to  know 
all  the  lines  of  the  first  act  and  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  all 
action  patterns.  A  similar  process  should  be  followed  for  the 
other  acts,  followed  by  intensive  rehearsal  of  especially  diffi- 
cult scenes,  of  mob  scenes,  and  of  mechanical  aspects,  such  as 
lighting,  props,  and  sets.  In  addition  to  these  formal  rehears- 
als there  will  need  to  be,  of  course,  private  conferences  and 
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rehearsals  with  individuals  or  small  groups  of  the  cast  in  order 
to  assure  proper  coordination. 

Dress  rehearsal.  At  least  two  days  before  the  final  per- 
formance is  scheduled,  a  dress  rehearsal  should  be  held  with 
the  sets,  all  properties,  and  furnishings  as  they  are  to  be  for 
the  final  performance.  No  detail  should  be  unchecked.  If 
there  is  any  major  fault  in  the  performance  of  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, it  may  be  well  to  have  a  line  and  cue  rehearsal  between 
it  and  the  final  performance. 

The  prompt-book.  The  prompt-book  is  a  necessity  to  the 
director.  It  should  contain  everything  that  is  done  or  said 
in  the  entire  production.  Some  directors  prefer  two  prompt- 
books in  which  there  are  diagrams  of  the  sets  and  lighting 
plans  as  well  as  lines.  The  prompt-book  should  be  kept  at 
hand  during  rehearsals,  so  that  all  changes  decided  upon  may 
be  entered.  Needless  to  say,  the  prompter  needs  to  be  trained 
as  carefully  as  any  of  the  cast  if  he  is  to  be  relied  upon  to 
prompt  efficiently.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  have  two  or  more 
prompters  available  for  difficult  scenes. 

Costumes.  The  costuming  of  plays  obviously  depends  on 
the  type  of  play  to  be  produced.  Some  plays  demand  cos- 
tumes that  are  of  historical  or  period  significance;  others  are 
contemporary.  The  most  practical  arrangement,  then,  in 
selecting  the  play  is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  renting 
costumes,  the  possibility  of  making  them,  and  the  ways  of 
using  those  already  available.  The  dramatic  organization 
should  attempt  to  build  up  a  wardrobe  from  the  donations 
of  members  and  friends.  Great  care  should  be  taken  of  all 
costumes,  and  members  should  realize  that  they  are  wearing 
borrowed  clothes  that  may  be  needed  again  for  dramatic 
productions. 

Clashes  of  colors  should  be  avoided  not  only  in  costumes, 
but  also  in  settings  and  furnishings.  In  order  to  insure  har- 
mony, it  is  well  to  have  the  permanent  settings  and  furnishings 
neutral  in  tone. 
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For  detailed  study  of  allied  problems,  students  are  directed 
to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Observe  several  classes  of  young  children  in  pre-school  or  primary 
groups.  Discuss  the  elements  in  their  play  that  seem  to  you  to 
be  dramatic. 

2.  If  possible,  observe  several  rehearsals  of  a  school  play.  What  are 
the  most  serious  difficulties  that  beset  the  cast? 

3.  Select  five  plays  that  you  think  would  be  appropriate  for  produc- 
tion at  one  of  the  following  levels:  (a)  elementary  school;  (b)  junior 
high  school ;  (c)  senior  high  school ;  (d)  normal  school ;  and  (e)  col- 
lege.    Discuss  problems  of  casting  and  producing  in  each  case. 

4.  Select  a  literary  or  historical  incident  that  you  think  might  be 
dramatized  from  one  of  the  following:  (a)  fairy  stories;  (6)  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer;  (c)  Robin  Hood;  (d)  the  Old  Testament;  (e)  Greek 
mythology;  and  (/)  Celtic  folklore.  Justify  your  selection  in  the 
light  of  the  particular  school  grade  for  which  you  wish  to  adapt 
the  material. 

5.  Outline  your  procedure  for  dramatizing  the  incident  you  selected 
in  4. 

6.  Describe  how  you  would  organize  a  group  wishing  to  present  any 
play  you  may  select  from  pages  319-322. 

7.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  to  what  extent  do  you  use  dramatics  to  im- 
prove speech? 
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Webber,  James  Plaisted,  and  Webster,  Hanson  Hart,  Short  Plays.     Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1925. 
White,  Jessie  B.,  Snow  White.    A  fairy  play  in  7  scenes;  11  girls,  13  boys; 

7  simple  scenes.     Fairy  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Sam- 
uel French. 

Wilcox,   Constance,   Mother  Goose  Garden.    A  fairy  comedy  in  one  act; 
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11  characters;  1  exterior  scene.  Fantastic  costumes.  (Royalty,  $5.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Wilde,  Percival,  The  Enchanted  Christmas  Tree.  A  play  in  one  act;  22  chil- 
dren; 1  interior  scene.  Fantastic  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Wright,  Harriet  S.,  New  Plays  from  Old  Tales.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1921. 

PLAYS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Brown,  Alice,  Joint  Owners  in  Spain.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  4  women; 

1  interior  setting.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     Boston:  W.  H. 

Baker  Co.,  1925. 
Burke,  Charles,  Rip  Van  Winkle.    A  drama  in  2  acts;  3  women,  11  men, 

1  child;  1  interior,  2  exteriors.    Early  American  costumes.     (No  royalty.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Carter,  Jean,  and  Ogden,  Jess,  The  Play  Book.    New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 

6  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 

Church,  Virginia,  What  Men  Live  By.    A  drama  in  two  episodes;  3  women, 

7  men,  2  children;  1  interior.  Russian  or  modern  costumes.  (Royalty, 
$10.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker  Co. 

Clements,  Colin  Campbell  (Adapter),  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  A  comedy 
in  3  acts;  4  women,  6  men;  1  exterior.  Old  English  costumes.  (No 
royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Coppe'e,  Francois,  The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona.  A  play  in  2  scenes; 
1  woman,  3  men,  extras;  1  interior.  Italian  costumes  of  the  peasant 
and  middle  class.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Crafton,  Allen,  Play  Directing.     New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1938. 

De  Forest,  Marian,  Little  Women.  A  comedy  in  4  acts;  7  women,  5  men; 
1  interior,  1  exterior.  Civil  War  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie,  and  Sutherland,  Evelyn  G.,  The  Road  to  Yesterday.  A 
fantasy  in  4  acts;  6  women,  8  men;  3  interiors.  Modern  and  Elizabethan 
costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Dunsany,  Lord,  The  Evil  Kettle.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman,  1  man; 
1  interior.  Eighteenth-century  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Farrar,  John,  Nerves.  A  tragedy  in  one  act;  9  men;  1  interior.  Army 
uniforms.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Ferguson,  J.  A.,  Campbell  of  Kilmhor.  A  drama  in  one  act;  2  women, 
4  men,  extras;  1  interior.  Elizabethan  costumes.  (Royalty,  $5.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Gale,  Zona,  The  Neighbors.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  6  women,  2  men;  1  in- 
terior. Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.)  New  York:  Sam- 
uel French. 

Gates,  Eleanor,  The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.  A  play  in  3  acts;  10  women, 
9  men;  2  interiors,  4  exteriors.  Fanciful  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 
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Gregory,  Lady  Augusta,  Hyacinth  Halvey.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 
3  men;  1  exterior.  Irish  costumes.  (Royalty,  $5.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

,  Spreading  the  News.  A  corned}'  in  one  act;  3  women,  7  men;  1  ex- 
terior. Irish  costumes.  (Royalty,  $5.00.)  New  York:  Samuel  French. 
The  Traveling  Man.     An  allegorical  play  in  one  act;   1   woman, 


1  man,  1  boy;  1  interior.     Irish  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

The  Workhouse  Ward.     A  farce-comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman,  2  men; 


1  interior.     Irish    costumes.     (Royalty,    $5.00.)     New    York:    Samuel 
French. 

Halstead,   William   Perdue,   Stage  Management  for  the  Amateur    Theatre. 

New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1937. 
Kester,  Katherine,  Problem  Projects  in  Acting.     New  York:  Samuel  French, 

1937. 
McFadden,  Elizabeth,  The  Boy  Who  Discovered  Easter.     A  play  in  2  acts; 

2  women,  2  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

MacKaye,  Percy,  George  Washington  at  the  Delaware.    A  play  in  one  act; 

1  girl,  6  men,  1  boy;  1  exterior.     Colonial  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
,  "Gettysburg."     Yankee  Fantasies.     A  play  in  one  act;  1  woman, 

1  man;   1   interior.     Modern  rural  costumes.     (Ro}ralty,   $5.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 

-,  Kinfolk  of  Robin  Hood.     A  play  in  4  acts;  7  women,  23  men;  1  in- 


terior,  2   exteriors.     Old   English   costumes.     (Royalty,    $10.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
McKinnel,  Norman,  The  Bishop7 s  Candlesticks.     A  play  in  one  act;  2  women, 

3  men;  1  interior.     Late  eighteenth-century  French  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
McPharlin,  Paul,  Animal  Marionettes.     Birmingham,  Mich.:  Puppetry  Im- 
print, 1937. 
Milne,  A.  A.,  Make-Believe.    A  fantasy  in  3  acts;  30  characters;  various 

simple   interiors   and    exteriors.     Fancy    costumes.     (Royalty,    $50.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Palmer,  Josephine,  and  Throp,  Annie,  The  Lighting  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

(Adapted  from  Selma  Lagerlof.)     A  play  in  one  act;  2  women,  5  men; 

1  interior.     Swedish  peasant  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Rogers,  John  William,   "Ring  Leader."     Seven  to  Seventeen.     A  play  in 

one  act;  6  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Sanford,  A.  P.  (Editor),  Plays  for  Autumn  and  Winter  Holidays.     New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1938. 
Shakespeare,  William,  Julius  Caesar.     A  tragedy  in  5  acts;  2  women,  32 

men;  various  scenes.     Classic  costumes.     (No  royalty.) 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Bimbo,  the  Pirate.     A  comedy  in  one  act.   1   woman, 
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4  men,    1    interior.     Eighteenth-century   costumes.     (Royalty,   $10.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Vosburgh,  Maude  B.,   The  Home-Makers.     An  historical  play  in  3  acts; 

6  women,  10  men;  2  interiors.     Puritan  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Webster,  Jean,  Daddy  Long-Legs.     A  play  in  4  acts;  7  women,  6  men, 

children;  4  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Wilde,  Percival,  Kings  of  Nomania.     A  play  in  5  scenes  lasting  an  hour 

and  a  half;  18  characters:  1  exterior.     Fantastic  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

PLAYS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.     A  whimsical  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women, 

7  men,  3  children,  and  extras;  2  interiors,   1  exterior.     Fantastic  and 
modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $40.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Barry,  Philip,  You  and  I  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  4  men;  2  interiors. 
Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Booth,  John  Hunter,  Rolling  Home.  Drama  in  3  acts.  4  women,  10  men; 
1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Burnett,  Frances  H.,  and  Gillette,  William,  Esmeralda.  A  comedy  in 
4  acts;  5  women,  6  men;  3  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty, 
$10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Cohan,  George  M.,  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpale.  A  melodrama  in  3  acts;  4  women, 
9  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $50.00)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Connelly,  Marc,  and  Kaufman,  George  S.,  To  the  Ladies!  A  comedy  in 
3  acts;  3  women,  11  men,  extras;  3  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Down,  Oliphant,  The  Maker  of  Dreams.  A  poetic  comedy  in  one  act; 
1  woman,  2  men;  1  interior.  Pierrot-Pierette  costumes  and  one  mod- 
ern or  period  costume  for  a  man.  (Royalty,  $8.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Dunsany,  Lord,  The  Golden  Doom.  A  satire  in  one  act;  2  children,  12  men, 
extras;  1  exterior.  Fantastic  or  symbolic  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Fitch,  Clyde,  Beau  Brummell.  An  historical  character  play  in  4  acts, 
7  women,  12  men,  extras;  5  interiors,  1  exterior.  Eighteenth-century 
English  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Flavin,  Martin,  Broken  Dishes.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  6  men; 
1  interior.  The  time  is  the  present  and  costumes  are  modern.  (Produc- 
tion restricted.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Glaspell,  Susan,  Trifles.  A  tragedy  in  one  act;  2  women,  3  men;  1  interior. 
Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker  Co. 

Goodrich,  Arthur,  So  This  Is  London.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  7  men; 
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3  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $50.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Green,  Paul,  "The  Last  of  the  Lowries."  The  Lord's  Will.  A  folk  tragedy 
in  one  act;  3  women,  1  man;  1  interior.  Modern  rural  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Hey  ward,  Dorothy,  Nancy  Ann.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  9  women,  7  men: 

2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Howard,  Sidney,  The  Late  Christopher  Bean.  Comedy  in  3  acts.  4  women, 
5  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $35.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Jackson,   Frederick,    The  Bishop   Misbehaves.    Farce-comedy   in   3   acts. 

3  women,  3  men;  2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Jacobs,  W.  W.,  and  Parker,  Louis  N.,  The  Monkey's  Paw.  A  mystery 
play  in  3  scenes;  1  woman,  4  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Kelly,  George,  The  Flattering  Word.  A  satire  in  one  act;  3  women,  2  men; 
1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Kummer,  Clare,  Rollo's  Wild  Oat.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  7  men; 

4  interiors.  Modern  and  Shakespearean  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.) 
New  York :  Samuel  French. 

MacKaye,  Percy,  The  Evergreen  Tree.  A  masque  in  several  scenes.  There 
are  many  characters;  the  numbers  appearing  may  be  reduced  if  director 
desires.  Costumes  are  medieval  and  fantastic.  (Royalty  on  applica- 
tion.)    New  York'  Samuel  French. 

MacKaye,  Mrs.  Steels,  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Comedy  in  4  acts.  10  women, 
10  men;  3  interiors,  1  exterior.  Costumes,  c.  1800.  (Royalty,  $25.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Manners,  J.  Hartley,  Peg  o'  My  Heart.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

5  men;  2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York* 
Samuel  French. 

Martin,  Allan  L.,  Smilin'  Through.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  5  men, 
extras;  2  exteriors.  Costumes,  modern  and  1870.  (Production  restricted.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  If  I  Were  King.  An  historical  romance  in  4  acts;  7 
women,  8  men,  extras;  several  settings  which  may  be  simplified.  Medieval 
costumes.     (Royalty,  $75.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth,  Why  the  Chimes  Rang.  A  Christmas  play  in  one 
act;  2  women,  3  men;  1  interior.  Symbolical  and  picturesque  French 
peasant  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00;  $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Milne,  A.  A.,  The  Man  in  the  Bowler  Hat.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 
4  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

,  The  Romantic  Age.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  5  men;  1  in- 
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terior,  1  exterior.     Modern  costumes  and  one  fancy  dress  costume.     (Roy- 
alty, $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Moliere,  Jean-Baptiste  (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Doctor  in 
Spite  of  Himself.  A  farce  in  3  short  acts;  3  women,  6  men;  1  exterior, 
1  interior.  Seventeenth-century  French  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

(translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Imaginary  Invalid.     A  comedy 

in  3  acts;  4  women,  8  men;  1  interior.     Seventeenth-century  French  cos- 
tumes.    (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Nicholson,  Kenyon,  and  Pendray,  G.  Edward,  The  Organ.  A  folk  play  in 
one  act;  4  women,  9  men;  1  modern  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Norris,  Kathleen,  and  Totheorh,  Dan,  The  Kelly  Kid.  A  comedy  in  one 
act;  4  women,  3  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.) 
Boston:  W.  H.  Baker  Co. 

Ravold,  John,  David  Copperfield.  Romantic  play  in  3  acts.  9  women, 
10  men;  1  simple  interior.  Costumes,  early  Victorian.  (Royalty,  $10.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

R,ostand,  Edmond  (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Romancers.  Com- 
edy in  3  acts;  1  woman,  5  men:  1  interior.  French  period  costumes.  (No 
royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Rouverol,  Aurania,  Growing  Pains.  Comedy  in  3  acts.  10  women,  8  men, 
and  extras;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Shakespeare,  William,  As  You  Like  It.  A  romantic  comedy  in  5  acts; 
4  women,  16  men;  various  scenes.     Elizabethan  costumes.     (No  royalty.) 

,  The  Comedy  of  Errors.     A  farce  in  5  acts;  4  women,  13  men;  various 

scenes.     Classical  or  Elizabethan  costumes.     (No  royalty.) 

Twelfth  Night.    A  comedy  in  5  acts;  3  women,  10  men;  several  ex- 


teriors and  interiors.  Elizabethan  costumes.  (No  royalty.) 
Spence,  Wall,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Drama  in  prologue  and  3  acts. 
11  women,  11  men,  and  extras;  1  interior.  Costumes,  early  nineteenth- 
century.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  Clarence.  A  comedy  in  4  acts;  5  women,  5  men;  1 
interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

,  Seventeen.    A  comedy  in  4  acts;  6  women,  8  men;  1  exterior,  2 

interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

The  Try  sting  Place.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  3  women,  4  men;  1 


interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Tchekhov,  Anton,  The  Boor.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman,  2  men;  1  in- 
terior.    Russian  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Wilde,  Percival,  Confessional.  A  serious  play  in  one  act;  3  women,  3  men; 
1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 
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Yeats,  William  Butler,  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  A  poetic  play  in  one 
act;  3  women,  3  men,  1  interior.  Modern  Irish  costumes.  (Royalty 
$5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

PLAYS  FOR  COLLEGES 

Ade,  George,  The  College  Widow.  Comedy  in  4  acts;  10  women,  15  men; 
3  exteriors,  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New- 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Augier,  Emile,  and  de  Musset,  Alfred,  The  Green  Coat.  One  act;  1  woman, 
3  men;  one  simple  interior  set.  Period  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Barrie,  James  M.,  The  Admirable  Crichton.  A  comedy  in  4  acts;  7  women, 
7  men;  4  settings.  Modern  costumes.  (Production  restricted.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

,  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals."  Echoes  of  the  War.  A  com- 
edy in  3  scenes;  4  women,  2  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

-,  What  Every  Woman  Knows.     A  comedy  in  4  acts;  4  women,  6  men; 


4  settings.     Modern  costumes,     (Royalty  on  application.)     New  York: 
Samuel  French. 
Barry,  Philip,  and  Rice,  Elmer,  Cock  Robin.     A  mystery  comedy  in  3  acts; 

4  women,  8  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  and  Fletcher,  John,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
A  comedy  in  5  acts;  several  scenes  in  the  Elizabethan  sense.  Sixteenth  - 
century  Elizabethan  costumes.  (No  royalty. )  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

Bennett,  Arnold,  and  Knoblock7  Edward,  Milestones.     A  comedy  in  3  acts; 

5  women,  10  men;  1  interior.     Costumes  of  1860,  1885,  and  1912.     (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.)     Boston:  W.  H.  Baker  Co. 

Bolton,  Guy,  Polly  Preferred.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  8  men;  3 

interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel 

French. 
,  and  Middleton,  George,  Polly  with  a  Past.     A  comedy  in  3  acts; 

5  women,  7  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.) 

New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Campbell,  Kane,  The  Enchanted  April.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women, 

5  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Capek,  Karel,  R.  U.  R.    A  play  in  3  acts;  4  women,  13  men;  3  interior 

scenes.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty  on  application.)     New  York:  Sam- 
uel French. 
Coward,  Noel,  Hay  Fever.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5  women,  4  men;  1  interior. 

Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Craven,  Frank,  The  First  Year.     A  "comic"  tragedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

5  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
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Cushing,  Tom,  The  Devil  in  the  Cheese.  A  fantasy  in  3  acts;  2  women, 
7  men;  interiors  and  exteriors  which  may  be  much  simplified.  Costumes 
modern  and  fantastic.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Dunsany,  Lord,  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain.  A  poetic  drama  in  3  short  acts; 
10  or  more  characters;  1  exterior,  1  interior.  Fantastic  costumes.  (Roy- 
alty, $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Everyman  (anonymous).  An  old  English  morality  play;  6  women,  11  men; 
1  symbolic  setting.  Sixteenth-century  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Field,  Rachel,  "Bargains  in  Cathay."  The  Cross-Stitch  Heart.  A  comedy 
in  one  act;  3  women,  4  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty, 
$10.00  with  or  $5.00  without  admission.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Flavin,  Martin,  Children  of  the  Moon.  A  tragedy  in  3  acts;  3  women, 
5  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

France,  Anatole,  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife.    A  satire  in  2  acts, 

3  women,   5  men;   1  interior.     Medieval  French  costumes.     (Royalty, 
$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Gale,  Zona,  Miss  Lulu  Belt.  A  serious  drama  in  3  acts;  5  women,  4  men, 
1  exterior,  2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty  on  application.) 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 

Gilbert,  W.  S-,  Sweethearts.  A  comedy  in  2  acts;  2  women,  2  men;  1  ex- 
terior. Modern  costumes  or  nineteenth-century  costumes.  (No  royalty.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Goldoni,  Carlo,  The  Fan.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  10  men;  1  exterior. 
Eighteenth-century  Italian  costumes.  (No  royalty.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.    A  comedy  of  manners  in  5  acts; 

4  women,  15  men;  3  interiors,  1  exterior.     Eighteenth-century  English 
costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Hervieu,  Paul,  Modesty.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  1  woman,  2  men;  1  interior. 
Modern  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Housman,  Laurence,  The  Chinese  Lantern.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  2  women, 

\    12  men;  1  Oriental  interior.     Chinese  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New 

I    York:  Samuel  French. 

Kaufman,  George,  and  Connelly,  Marc,  Dulcy.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3 
women,  8  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New 
York:  Samuel  French. 

Kelly,  George,  The  Show-Off.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women,  6  men;  1  in- 
terior. Modern  costumes.  (Royalty  on  application.)  New  York:  Sam- 
uel French. 

Kennedy,  Charles  Rann,  The  Servant  in  the  House.    A  modern  morality  in 

5  acts;  2  women,  5  men;  1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.) 
New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Marquis,  Don,  The  Old  Soak.  A  character  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 
5  men;  3  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $25.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 
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Medcraft,  Russell.  The  First  Dress  Suit.  A  comedy  in  one  act;  2  women, 
2  men;  1  interior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $10.00.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Middleton,  George,  and  Thomas,  A.  E.,  The  Big  Pond.  A  comedy  in  3  acts; 
5  women,  4  men;  2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty  on  applica- 
tion.)    N^w  York:  Samuel  French. 

Milne,  A,  A.,  The  Artist.  A  duologue  in  one  act;  1  woman,  1  man;  1  inte- 
rior.    Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $10.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

— -,  The  Dover  Road.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women,  6  men;  1  interior. 

Madem  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
-,  The  Perfect  Alibi.    A  detective  story  in  3  acts;  3  women,  8  men; 


]  modern  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty  on  application.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Moliere,  Jean-Baptiste  (translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark),  The  Affected  Young 

Ladies.    A  farce  in  one  act;  3  women,  6  men;  1  interior.     Seventeenth- 
century  French  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Moody,  William  Vaughan,  The  Great  Divide.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  3  women, 

11  men;  3  settings.     Early  twentieth-century  costumes.     (Royalty  on 

application.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Pinerc,  Sir  Arthur  Wing,  Playgoers.    A  comedy  in  one  act;  6  women,  2  men; 

1  interior.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $5.00.)     New  York:  Samuel 

French. 
Robinson,  Lennox,  The  Whiteheaded  Boy.    A  comedy  in  3  acts;  7  women, 

5  men;  1  interior.     Modern  Irish  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Seiler,  Conrad,  "Crime."     Suicide.    An  amusing  comedy  in  one  act;  2  men; 

1  exterior.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $5.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 

Shakespeare,  William,  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  A  comedy  in  5  acts;  3 
women,  16  men;  several  exteriors  and  interiors.  Elizabethan  costumes. 
(No  royalty.) 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  A  comedy  in  2  acts;  3 
women  and  extras,  7  men  and  extras;  several  scenes.  Roman  classical 
costumes.     (Royalty  on  application.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

,  Pygmalion.    A  comedy  in  5  acts;  5  women,  5  men,  extras;  1  exterior, 

2  interiors.  Modern  costumes.  (Royalty  on  application.)  New  York: 
Samuel  French. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  The  Critic.  A  comedy  in  2  acts;  5  women,  16  men;  1  set 
is  possible.  Eighteenth-century  and  Elizabethan  costumes.  (No  roy- 
alty.)    New  York:  Samuel  French. 

,  The  School  for  Scandal.    A  comedy  of  manners  in  5  acts;  4  women, 

13  men;  several  settings.  Eighteenth-century  English  costumes.  (No 
royalty.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 

Sierra,  G.  Martinez  (translated  by  Helen  and  Harley  Granville-Barker), 
The  Romantic  Young  Lady.  A  comedy  in  3  acts;  6  women,  5  men;  2  in- 
teriors. Modern  costumes.  (Royalty,  $50.00.)  New  York:  Samuel 
French. 
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Sudermann,   Hermann,    The  Far- Away  Princess.     A   comedy  in  one  act; 

7  women,  2  men;  1  exterior.     Modern  costumes.     (No  royalty.)     New 

York:  Samuel  French. 
Synge,  John,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  5 

women,  8  men,  extras;  1  interior.     Modern  Irish  costumes.     (Royalty, 

$25.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 
Tarkington,  Booth,  The  Intimate  Strangers.     A  comedy  in  3  acts;  4  women, 

4  men;  2  interiors.     Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $25.00.)     New  York: 

Samuel  French. 
Tchekhov,  A.,  "The  Cherry  Orchard."     Plays,  second  series.     A  comedy 

in  4  acts;  5  women,  10  men,  extras;  2  interiors,  1  exterior.     Russian  cos- 
tumes.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Vane,  Sutton,  Outward  Bound.     A  play  in  3  acts;  3  women,  6  men;  1  interior. 

Modern  costumes.     (Royalty,  $50.00.)     New  York:  Samuel  French. 


CHAPTER  14 


Public  Speaking 


Public  speaking  for  teachers.  Teachers,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  professional  person,  make  use  of  public  speaking. 
In  the  classroom,  in  various  professional  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, in  community  associations,  and  in  parent-teacher  meet- 
ings, they  strive  to  convey  ideas,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to 
sway  or  modify  public  opinion.  Clearly  the  teacher's  task  is 
to  improve  his  own  techniques  for  public  address,  realizing 
that  the  most  effective  speakers  become  effective  not  by  acci- 
dent, but  by  work.     In  this  connection  Elwood  Murray  says: 

Their  speech  accomplishments  are  the  results  of  a  long  and  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  necessary  graces  and  manners  with  the  voice 
and  body,  habits  of  keen  analysis,  straight  thinking  and  creative 
thought,  of  wide  knowledge  and  appreciation,  and  traits  of  sympa- 
thy, tact,  poise,  and  courage.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  require- 
ments underlying  successful  speaking.1 

Purpose  in  speaking.  The  first  requisite  to  effective  speak- 
ing is  clarity  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  speech.  Just  as  the 
costume  designer  must  know  whether  the  clothes  he  is  design- 
ing are  to  be  used  for  sport,  for  formal  occasions,  or  for  business 
wear,  so  a  speaker  must  think  through  carefully  the  specific 
purpose  of  his  speech.  Dr.  Robert  West  discerningly  points 
out  that  it  is  this  purposive  element  that  makes  speaking  be- 
come public  speaking.2 

1  Murray,  Elwood,  The  Speech  Personality.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1944.     (Rev.  Edition),  p.  5. 

2  West,  Robert,  Purposive  Speaking.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1927. 
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The  following  classification  includes  every  purpose  or  objec- 
tive, no  matter  what  may  be  the  type  of  speech  or  the  topic. 

Purpose  Result 

1.  To  explain  1.  Information 

2.  To  convince  2.  Belief 

3.  To  persuade  3.  Action 

4.  To  hold  interest  for  its  own  sake  4.  Entertainment 

5.  To  inspire  5.  Impressiveness 

Not  only  must  the  purpose  of  every  speech  fall  into  one  of 
these  five  classes,  but  also  each  speech  must  have  only  one 
main  purpose.  There  may  be  subordinate  purposes,  but  these 
should  contribute  to  the  main  purpose,  and  never  compete 
with  it.  Many  speeches,  moreover,  that  are  planned  to  ex- 
plain or  to  persuade  contain  an  element  of  humor;  but  the 
humor  must  not  be  permitted  to  dominate.  To  convince  or 
to  inspire  is  often  an  effective  means  of  persuasion  to  act. 

Information.  Clearness  is  the  goal  of  all  who  seek  to  convey 
information  purely  as  information,  without  bias  or  propaganda. 
In  the  business  world  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  most  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  through  expository  speaking.  Since  expo- 
sition is  not  only  the  purpose  in  most  speech-making,  but  is 
also  the  means  for  achieving  other  purposes,  it  is  important 
for  the  speaker  to  understand  the  essential  requirements  of 
an  expository  speech. 

The  most  usual  types  of  expository  speeches  are  those  whose 
form  and  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Sometimes  these  instructions  are  given  in  a  rather  formal  way, 
as  in  some  teaching  procedures;  sometimes  they  constitute  the 
most  informal  of  directions  in  or  out  of  the  classroom. 

Another  common  type  of  expository  speech  is  the  report. 
A  report  may  vary  from  a  brief  account  of  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  a  committee 
that  has  investigated  an  involved  project. 

A  third  type  of  exposition  commonly  used  is  the  lecture. 
This  type  is  frequently  used  at  club  meetings,  at  all  sorts  of 
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business  meetings,  and,  of  course,  in  the  classroom.  No  mat- 
ter what  its  form,  the  purpose  of  the  informative  speech  is 
always  the  same:  to  promote  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
subject  it  treats. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  informative  speech  is 
organization.  Ideas  should  be  limited  to  three  or  four  main 
topics,  so  as  not  to  confuse  an  audience.  Relationships  be- 
tween ideas  should  be  logical  and  transitions  should  be  clear. 
A  position  near  the  beginning  should  be  given  to  the  topic 
easiest  to  grasp  or  to  one  which  requires  one  to  understand 
what  follows.  The  material  used  in  an  expository  speech 
should  be  as  concrete  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  for  an  audi- 
ence to  sustain  interest  in  abstract  ideas.  Where  the  topics 
are  essentially  abstract,  concrete  illustrations  are  very  helpful. 

Whenever  it  is  feasible  charts,  diagrams,  and  graphs  should 
be  used.  Points  and  figures  that  are  difficult  to  grasp  and 
relationships  that  are  vague  may  be  clarified  by  the  use  of 
visual  aids. 

Belief.  Belief  has  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  ideas  or 
opinions.  No  action  is  required.  The  speaker  presents  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  endeavors  to  convince  his  audience. 
The  purpose  in  debates  and  arguments  on  controversial  ques- 
tions is  to  produce  belief. 

Action.  The  prime  purpose  of  persuasive  speeches  is  to 
motivate  or  change  human  behavior.  Because  of  its  ambi- 
tious goal,  persuasion  must  often  employ  other  tools  of  public 
speaking  to  achieve  its  aim.  The  persuasive  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  based  upon  information;  it  may  contain  some 
humor;  it  is  sure  to  contain  argument. 

All  selling  and  advertising  are  forms  of  persuasion.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  a  wide  gulf  separates  the  ordinary  sales 
clerk,  who  waits  on  customers  and  wraps  packages,  from  the 
so-called  creative  sales  clerk.  The  latter  creates  within  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  purchaser  a  desire  to  possess  a  specific 
object  or  service  and  a  consequent  decision  to  act  on  that 
desire  by  making  the  purchase.     In  like  manner,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  creative  persuasive  speaker  to  study  his  audience 
carefully  to  ascertain  insofar  as  possible  their  points  of  agree- 
ment with  him  as  well  as  their  hostilities. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  for  the  persuasive  speaker 
to  keep  in  mind  is  the  place  of  emotion  in  influencing  human 
behavior.  If  he  wishes  an  audience  to  buy  his  product,  vote 
for  his  party,  give  to  a  particular  charity^  take  a  dehnTte~~stand 
on  a  jsuftjp-fttj  of"  provide  funds  ToF^ne^  city  hull,  he  must 
strive  to  get  them  into  a  mood  to  act.  He  must  realize  that 
emotions  rise  rapidly,  but  die  slowly.  He  may  have  to  change 
the  mood  of  his  group  completely  if  a  previous  speaker  has 
produced  an  irritable  or  otherwise  undesirable  emotional  tone. 
He  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  an  emotion,  once  aroused, 
may  work  against  him,  or  may  become  a  tool  to  support  his 
own  proposal. 

Although  no  classification  of  emotion  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Frederic 
Wickert  to  classify  the  emotional  drives  or  impelling  motives 
which  are  thought  to  influence  people.  Dr.  Wickert  examined 
the  list  of  emotional  drives  devised  by  seventy-three  psychol- 
ogists. Relying  on  their  combined  judgment,  he  formulated 
a  statement  of  nine  basic  desires,  urges,  or  goal  values  (as  he 
calls  them)  that  are  the  emotional  sources  of  motivation  toward 
which  the  persuasive  speaker  should  direct  his  appeal.  The 
emotional  drives  to  which  people  are  most  subject,  according 
to  the  composite  judgment  of  the  psychologists,  are  desires 
for: 

1.  Freedom  for  themselves — from  restraints,  routine  duties,  and 
external  domination. 

2.  Helpfulness — working  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Through  Red 
Cross  membership,  purchase  of  tuberculosis  seals,  and  in  all  manner 
of  other  charitable  enterprises  we  seek  to  serve. 

3.  New  experience — finding  the  novelty  and  variety  in  life.  Fads 
and  fashions  appear  in  quick  succession  as  we  quest  eagerly  for  that 
variety  which  adds  spice  to  living. 

4.  Power  and  influence — controlling  other  people.     In  the  competi- 
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tive  struggle  of  life,  we  all  seek  to  win  such  personal  triumphs  as  we 
can. 

5.  Recognition — social  acceptance,  admiration,  fame.  To  be 
treated  with  deference  and  respect  is  pleasant;  to  be  at  least  accepted 
socially  is  essential  to  balanced  living. 

6.  Response — enjoying  friendship,  fellowship,  and  intimate  per- 
sonal contacts.  The  sharing  of  our  inmost  feelings  in  comradeship  is 
at  once  the  impelling  force  and  the  goal  of  much  of  our  social  activity. 

7.  Security  and  stability — doing  what  is  safe  and  conservative. 
Despite  the  thrill  of  the  new,  we  tend  to  cling  hardest  to  the  safety 
of  the  old. 

8.  Submission — following  along  with  the  crowd.  It  is  frequently 
a  relief  to  escape  from  personal  responsibility  and  effort  by  riding 
the  band  wagon  of  majority  opinion. 

9.  Workmanship — doing  things  well  and  making  them  right  the 
first  time.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  competency,  a  thrill  in  achieve- 
ment, a  deep-seated  desire  to  make  one's  life  worth  while.3 

Each  individual's  personality  is  a  complex  combination  of 
these  different  and  sometimes  competing  desires.  The  domi- 
nant desires  change  from  time  to  time  and  vary  from  subject 
to  subject.  For  example,  a  young  man  who  seeks  new  experi- 
ences may  grow  into  a  man  who  preaches  the  need  for  security 
and  stability;  and  a  woman  who  seeks  novelty  and  recogni- 
tion in  fashion  may  readily  and  unquestioningly  accept  the 
political  opinions  of  her  community.  In  anticipating  the  reac- 
tions of  his  audience,  the  speaker  must  know  whether  it  is 
composed  of  people  who  have  definitely  fixed  emotional  atti- 
tudes toward  his  subject  or  whether  it  is  comprised  of  many 
different  people  with  different  attitudes  and  different  degrees 
of  conviction. 

The  speaker  should  make  his  audience  feel  that  they  can 
achieve  at  least  some  of  these  emotional  satisfactions  through 
acceptance  of  his  proposal.  The  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  or  the  politician  should  plan  in  detail  how  to  utilize 
some  or  all  of  these  emotional  drives  in  winning  support  for 
his  ideas. 

3  Wickert,  Frederic,   "A  Test  for  Personal  Goal-Values,"  Journal  of  Social 
Psychology,  11  (May,  1940),  pp.  259-274. 
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The  speaker  who  is  attempting  to  persuade  an  audience 
must  appeal  to  reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  to  emotion. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  William  James  pointed  out  that 
belief  is  composed  of  three  factors: 

1.  The  presence  of  an  idea  in  the  mind. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  mind  from  inhibiting  ideas. 

3.  Emotional  intensity  of  the  idea. 

The  first  two  factors  are  obviously  intellectual.  The  third 
contains  the  emotional  stimulus  necessary  to  secure  action. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  to  produce  belief,  that  is, 
if  he  wishes  to  convince  his  audience  of  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion, he  will  find  that  he  must  use  argument.  The  fundamen- 
tal bases  of  argument  are  facts,  expert  opinions,  and  generally 
accepted  assumptions.  There  are  two  forms  of  argument, 
known  as  induction  and  deduction.  In  the  former  type,  a 
general  conclusion  is  derived  from  specific  experiences.  In  the 
latter,  a  particular  judgment  is  determined  by  reasoning  from 
one  or  more  accepted  generalizations. 

In  basing  his  arguments  on  fact,  a  speaker  must  apply  cer- 
tain tests  to  insure  the  validity  of  his  information.  He  must 
be  sure,  for  example,  that  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
to  warrant  the  inference  he  wishes  to  make.  He  must  know 
that  his  material  is  factually  reliable,  relevant,  and  intelligible. 

In  basing  his  arguments  on  expert  opinion,  a  speaker  must 
be  sure  that  the  authority  he  is  citing  is  actually  an  expert 
on  the  specific  point  under  discussion.  In  citing  an  authority 
it  is  important  to  know  the  specific  situation  in  which  he  said 
whatever  is  being  quoted.  When  material  is  removed  from 
the  context  in  which  it  was  originally  used,  it  may  be  distorted. 

Entertainment.  Entertainment  becomes  the  end  when  the 
speaker  wishes  above  all  else  to  give  the  audience  pleasant 
recreation.  There  are  many  occasions  on  which  teachers  may 
be  invited  to  make  speeches  of  entertainment.  Such  occasions 
include  club  meetings,  conventions,  and  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently, dinners.     Although  a  serious  idea  may  be  interjected 
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into  a  speech  of  entertainment  by  way  of  contrast,  the  main 
purpose  of  this  kind  of  speech  is  to  put  the  audience  into  a 
mood  of  recreation. 

Phillips4  stresses  the  following  factors  of  interestingness  in 
connection  with  the  speech  to  entertain : 

The  vital.  The  vital  is  that  which  concerns  the  listener  predom- 
inantly. It  has  to  do  with  his  health,  his  business,  or  gossip  con- 
cerning him. 

The  unusual.  The  unusual  includes  the  new,  the  unfamiliar,  the 
unique.  Tales  of  new  lands,  novel  inventions,  strange  happenings, 
marvelous  feats,  and  wonderful  discoveries  never  fail  to  fascinate. 

The  uncertain.  By  the  uncertain  is  meant  the  undetermined. 
The  attention  of  the  listener  is  held  through  curiosity. 

The  similar.  The  similar  means  similar  to  our  tastes  and  senti- 
ments. The  scientist  will  be  interested  in  science;  the  artist  in  pic- 
tures, and  the  lawyer  in  legal  matters. 

The  antagonistic.  The  antagonistic  implies  conflict.  People  or 
things  in  contention  will  usually  arouse  interest.  Water  sports, 
football,  baseball,  debates,  great  storms,  and  all  sorts  of  contests 
may  be  included  in  this  grouping. 

The  animate.  The  animate  means  activity  or  life.  The  listener 
is  usually  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  things,  in  the  life  of  a 
philosopher  rather  than  in  his  philosophy. 

The  concrete.  The  concrete  means  the  tangible  as  opposed  to  the 
intangible  and  the  abstract.  The  listener  is  more  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  act  than  in  the  thought. 

Among  the  most  common  forms  of  humor  are  exaggeration, 
burlesque,  irony,  a  play  on  words,  paradox,  and  unexpected 
turns  to  stories.  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit"  in  the  speech 
meant  to  entertain  more  surely  than  in  any  other  type.  If 
the  audience  is  to  be  kept  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  the 
speech  should  be  based  upon  one  idea,  which  should  be  briefly 
stated  and  developed  with  appropriate  humor  throughout. 
The  humor  may  result  in  a  mild  chuckle  or  in  a  loud  guffaw, 
but  it  should  be  in  good  taste  and  should  be  so  stated  that  it 
does  not  offend  anyone  in  the  audience. 

4  Phillips,  Arthur  E.,  Effective  Speaking.     Chicago   The  Newton  Co.,  1926. 
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Impressiveness.  Eulogistic,  anniversary,  and  religious 
speeches,  as  well  as  dedicatory,  nominating,  and  inaugural 
addresses,  may  be  classified  as  speeches  that  seek  to  impress. 
The  purpose  of  this  type  of  speech  is  primarily  to  inspire,  to 
arouse  feeling.  If  feeling  is  not  stirred  in  the  audience,  the 
speech  has  failed.  To  be  really  inspirational,  a  speech  should 
make  a  lasting  impression. 

It  is  difficult  to  stimulate  enthusiasm.  If  the  speaker  is 
not  sincere  in  his  feelings,  he  cannot  expect  to  inspire  an 
audience.  He  must  be  sincere  in  his  attitude,  imaginative  in 
language  and  sentiment,  and  vivid  in  phraseology. 

Modes  of  delivery.  There  are,  in  general,  four  ways  of 
delivering  a  speech.  It  may  be  read  from  a  manuscript,  given 
from  memory,  delivered  extemporaneously,  or  presented  as  an 
impromptu  speech.  Although  there  are  situations  in  which 
a  speech  may  be  read,  the  concern  of  this  chapter  is  with  the 
other  three  methods  of  delivery,  which  differ  principally  in  the 
type  of  preparation  they  require. 

The  method  of  memorization  is  not  generally  recommended. 
It  frequently  sets  up  an  undesirable  risk  because,  in  his  fear 
of  forgetting  the  exact  wording,  the  speaker  is  likely  to  lose 
all  flexibility  and  spontaneity.  If  he  forgets  a  word,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  substitute  another  quickly  because  he  has  not 
practiced  the  speech  sufficiently  using  varied  vocabulary.  Too 
often  the  sense  of  sharing  an  experience  with  a  group  is  com- 
pletely lost  by  the  speaker  who  is  obviously  stating  his  subject 
in  a  parrot-like  fashion. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  memorized  speech 
is  desirable.  In  dedicatory  speeches,  and  on  other  formal 
occasions,  especially  if  the  speech  is  to  appear  in  print,  the 
speaker  may  wish  to  avoid  making  factual  errors  by  memoriz- 
ing his  material  exactly. 

The  extemporaneous,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  extempore, 
method,  is  the  most  desirable  one.  By  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing is  meant  talking  from  an  outline  previously  prepared.  The 
superiority  of  this  method  over  others  is  that  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  speech  the  speaker  composes  the  language  as  he  speaks. 
Instead  of  memorizing  his  material  word  for  word,  he  restates 
it  in  his  own  words  every  time  he  practices  it  aloud.  Because 
he  is  not  struggling  to  recall  the  words  from  memory,  he  will 
be  able  to  note  the  reactions  of  his  audience  and  will  be  free 
to  adapt  his  material  to  these  reactions. 

The  impromptu  speech  differs  from  the  extemporaneous 
speech  in  that  there  is  no  specific  preparation  for  it.  The 
ideas  and  the  language  must  be  gathered,  put  in  order,  and 
presented  on  short  notice.  There  are  many  occasions  in  public 
life  that  call  for  impromptu  speeches.  The  best  preparation 
for  this  method,  however,  is  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  extem- 
poraneous speaking.  An  impromptu  speech  should  have  a 
simple  organization  and  should  be  brief.  To  avoid  the  com- 
mon fault  of  rambling,  the  speaker  should  think  through  the 
conclusions  in  advance. 

Studying  the  audience.  The  more  the  speaker  can  find 
out  in  advance  about  his  audience  and  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting,  the  more  effective  he  is  likely  to  be  in  addressing  a 
group.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  an  audience  than  the 
sensation  that  the  speaker  is  not  interested  in  them.  Con- 
versely, nothing  does  more  to  arouse  their  interest  than  the 
feeling  that  he  is  sharing  his  ideas  with  them. 

The  speaker  should  know  the  approximate  age-level  of  the 
group  he  is  to  address.  He  should  know  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  group  of  men  or  of  women,  or  a  mixed  audience.  He  should 
know  their  occupations,  their  intellectual  interests,  their  read- 
ing habits,  and,  insofar  as  possible,  their  political,  religious, 
and  social  interests.  A  knowledge  of  their  various  affiliations 
will  be  of  great  help  in  organizing  his  material  and  possibly 
in  changing  the  purpose  of  his  speech.  He  might,  for  instance, 
change  his  purpose  from  the  desire  to  produce  belief  or  action 
to  that  of  achieving  clearness.  The  more  he  can  find  out  about 
his  audience's  intellectual  interests,  their  reading  habits,  and 
their  prejudices,  the  better  able  he  will  be  to  adjust  to  them. 
Furthermore,  the  speaker  should  be  informed  of  the  exact  pur- 
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pose  of  the  meeting  and  he  should  be  told  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  physical  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  speak.  An 
out-of-door  speech  to  a  large  audience  will,  for  example,  differ 
substantially  from  an  informal  intimate  discussion.  The 
speaker  should  know  the  exact  amount  of  time  to  be  allotted 
to  him,  and  the  number  of  speakers  preceding  and  following 
him,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  their  speeches. 

The  more  effectively  the  speaker  has  studied  his  audience 
in  advance,  the  greater  will  be  his  ability  to  adapt  his  material 
to  their  reactions.  Some  responses  are  unmistakable.  Such 
manifestations  of  approval  as  appreciative  laughter  or  applause 
are  obvious.  The  speaker  may  judge  from  the  first  set  of 
responses  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  When  disapproval  is 
apparent,  he  must  readjust  his  material  quickly;  otherwise  he 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  speech. 

There  are  many  less  obvious  manifestations  that  the  experi- 
enced speaker  senses  rather  quickly.  Facial  expressions,  rest- 
lessness, indications  of  interest,  lack  of  interest,  agreement, 
irritation,  and  opposition  are  sometimes  subtly,  but  indubi- 
tably, present.  These  responses,  whether  in  the  classroom  or 
on  the  lecture  platform,  require  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker.  If  he  is  well  prepared,  he  will  be  able  to  adjust 
effectively  to  audience  resistance. 

Selecting  a  subject.  No  amount  of  study  of  the  principles 
underlying  public  speaking  will  take  the  place  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented.  Frequently 
an  audience  requests  a  talk  on  a  specific  topic.  Sometimes 
the  speaker  has  to  select  his  own  subject.  He  should,  of 
course,  always  select  something  about  which  he  knows  a  great 
deal  or  about  which  he  can  become  informed.  He  must  keep 
in  mind  the  time  element  and  limit  the  scope  of  his  material 
accordingly. 

The  obvious  place  to  begin  in  selecting  a  subject  is  with 
one's  own  experience.  The  speaker  must  have  something  he 
wants  to  communicate.  To  be  effective  he  must  be  purposive. 
That  is,  he  must  seek  for  a  specific  response  from  his  audience. 
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Collecting  material.  After  he  has  decided  upon  a  subject, 
the  first  task  of  the  speaker  is  to  analyze  and  evaluate  what 
he  knows  about  the  matter  from  experience  and  observation. 
He  should  then  investigate  the  field  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
published  in  book  or  periodical  form  that  would  be  of  help  to 
him.  He  should  use  such  sources  as  bibliographies,  indexes 
of  books,  government  publications,  and  periodical  and  news- 
paper indexes.  He  should  then  devise  some  plan  that  will 
enable  him  to  keep  track  of  his  material  efficiently.  In  gen- 
eral, a  3  X  5  card  file  is  to  be  recommended  because  of  its 
compactness.  Such  a  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
alphabetized  or  otherwise  arranged,  depending  on  the  desire 
of  the  speaker.  The  more  careful  and  methodical  a  speaker 
is  in  his  preparation,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  remain  in  com- 
mand of  the  situation. 

Outlining  material.  There  is  no  aid  more  important  to  the 
public  speaker  than  an  outline.  It  is  the  best  device  the 
speaker  can  use  to  test  the  reliability  of  his  materials  and  to 
weigh  his  own  thinking  before  he  speaks  in  public.  The  out- 
line clarifies  the  relationships  between  ideas  and  hence  pro- 
motes a  more  orderly  and  more  pleasing  progress  from  one 
idea  to  another.  It  insures  greater  coherence  because  points 
evolve  systematically.  An  outline  helps  the  speaker  to  make 
the  most  of  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Usually,  a  speaker  is 
asked  to  adhere  to  a  time  schedule;  even  if  he  is  not  so  re- 
stricted, the  wise  speaker  will  plan  on  a  definite  time  allocation 
and  will  stick  to  it. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  outlines.  Inexperienced  speakers 
will  probably  find  the  so-called  complete-sentence  outline  most 
helpful.  The  most  commonly  accepted  rules  for  devising  the 
complete-sentence  outline  are: 

1.  The  outline  is  to  be  divided  into  three  major  sections,  Intro- 
duction, Body,  and  Conclusion. 

2.  Each  item  is  to  be  a  complete  sentence. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  various  items  is  to  be  shown  by  a  consistent 
set  of  symbols  and  consistent  indentation  as  follows: 
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I 

A 

1 

a 

b 

2 

a 

b 

B 

II 

A 

1 

B 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  /  and  II  are  major  items;  that 
A  and  B  are  subheadings  under  /  and  II;  that  1  and  2  are 
subheadings  under  A  and  B;  and  that  a  and  b  are  subheadings 
of  1  and  2. 

A  less  elaborate  outline  is  frequently  developed  in  phrases. 
The  same  general  form  is  used  as  is  found  in  the  complete- 
sentence  type,  but  phrases,  instead  of  complete  sentences,  are 
used  consistently. 

Experienced  speakers  commonly  use  a  mere  list  of  words  or 
very  short  phrases.  Such  an  outline  is  called  the  "key-phrase" 
type  and  is  very  helpful  to  those  accustomed  to  organizing 
their  thoughts  from  suggestions  rather  than  from  whole  state- 
ments. 

When  the  body  of  the  speech  has  been  outlined  and  the 
form  of  presentation  decided  upon,  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion should  be  considered.  The  introduction  serves  to 
announce  the  subject  and  may  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
speech.  It  should  awaken  interest  and  induce  a  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  speaker.  In  the  introduction  the  speaker 
makes  a  contract  with  the  audience ;  he  promises  to  accomplish 
a  particular  aim. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  conclusion  is  to  summarize  and 
restate  the  main  idea.  The  speaker  indicates  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  contract.  Thus  the  speech  becomes  a  completed 
whole — a  unity. 
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Practicing  the  speech.  After  the  speaker  has  prepared  his 
material,  he  should  spend  some  time  in  preparing  to  deliver 
his  speech.  It  is  advisable  that  he  go  over  the  material  several 
times,  preferably  alone.  After  he  has  the  sequence  of  ideas 
well  in  mind,  he  should  try  to  find  an  audience  of  one  or  more 
persons  and  should  practice  his  speech,  referring  to  his  outline 
only  when  necessary.  In  following  this  method  of  prepara- 
tion and  practice,  the  speaker  will  speak  in  an  extemporaneous 
manner,  thus  insuring  that  desirable  quality  of  delivery, 
spontaneity. 

Delivering  the  speech.  Delivery  includes  all  aspects  of  the 
act  of  speaking.  Since  the  main  purpose  of  speaking  is  com- 
munication, the  success  of  the  speaker  will  be  determined  by 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  rather  than  by  his  manner 
of  delivery.  If  the  audience  is  conscious  of  delivery  rather 
than  ideas,  the  speaker  has  not  succeeded. 

The  audience  formulates  its  own  opinion  of  a  speaker.  It 
is  affected  by  every  part  of  his  performance,  from  the  moment 
he  appears  on  the  platform  to  the  moment  that  he  leaves. 
Aristotle  pointed  out  several  hundred  years  ago  that  ethical 
persuasion  is  a  function  of  the  audience's  impression  of  the 
speaker's  intelligence,  character,  and  goodwill.  In  other 
words,  if  the  speaker  shows  that  he  is  sincere,  well-informed, 
and  sympathetic,  the  audience  will  have  faith  in  him.  These 
characteristics  are  difficult  to  simulate.  When  they  are  gen- 
uinely revealed,  however,  they  give  force  and  credibility  to 
the  speaker's  ideas. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Write  a  brief  autobiographical  statement  in  which  you  analyze 
the  influences  that  seem  to  you  to  be  important  in  forming  your 
present  speech  attitudes.  Comment  on  any  situations  that  might 
have  caused  you  to  avoid  speaking  activities. 

2.  Analyze  a  recent  speech  that  you  heard  or  read  from  the  point 
of  view  of  suitability  of  the  topic.  Indicate  your  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  topic  was  suitable  or  unsuitable. 

3.  Analyze  your  speech  class  as  though  you  were  going  to  speak  to 
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them  on  a  problem  of  local  interest.     Prepare  a  pre-analysis 
form,  showing  your  conclusions. 

4.  Analyze  the  audience  reaction  to  a  recent  speaker. 

5.  Prepare  a  three-minute  speech  on  a  topic  of  current  interest. 
Submit  a  bibliography  and  note  cards. 

6.  Prepare  a  five-minute  expository  speech,  using  the  blackboard 
or  whatever  visual  aids  you  desire. 

7.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  for  a  five-minute  speech  of 
historical  analysis: 

Socialized  medicine 

Television 

The  sales  tax 

The  use  of  solar  energy 

The  development  of  guided  missiles 

The  development  of  a  specific  industry 

Predecessors  of  the  United  Nations 

The  conquest  of  space 

8.  Analyze  a  recent  speech  of  persuasion.  Determine:  (1)  the  thesis 
of  the  speech ;  (2)  the  form  of  persuasion  used ;  (3)  the  soundness 
of  the  treatment;  (4)  the  type  of  emotional  appeal;  (5)  the  extent 
to  which  the  speaker's  character  and  interests  were  revealed; 
and  (6)  the  accuracy  of  the  audience  analysis  insofar  as  you 
could  judge. 

9.  Prepare  a  five-minute  persuasive  speech  in  which  you  urge  your 
audience  to: 

1.  Join  the  Red  Cross 

2.  Subscribe  to  a  hospitalization  group 

3.  Give  to  the  Community  Chest 

4.  Try  out  for  the  dramatic  club 

5.  Join  a  book  club 

6.  Subscribe  to  a  professional  magazine 

7.  Subscribe  to  a  nonprofessional  magazine 

8.  Buy  a  Government  Bond 

9.  Vote  for  the  president  of  the  student  council 
10.  Sell  advertising  for  the  school  paper 

10.  Bring  to  class  a  number  of  advertisements  that  make  definite 
emotional  appeals.  How  might  oral  appeals  be  made  for  the 
same  products,  using  the  same  emotional  appeals? 

11.  Assume  that  you  have  been  asked  to  make  a  humorous  after- 
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dinner  speech  to  a  literary  society  of  which  you  are  a  member. 
Submit  a  pre-analysis  of  the  audience.  Prepare  a  five-minute 
speech. 

12.  Analyze  a  recent  editorial.     Comment  on  its  organization  and 
emotional  appeal. 

13.  Prepare  an  outline  of  a  speech  that  proceeds  from  the  specific 
to  the  general. 

14.  Prepare  an  outline  of  a  speech  that  proceeds  from  the  general 
to  the  specific. 
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CHAPTER  15 

Group  Discussion 


Growth  of  interest  in  group  discussion.  That  interest  in 
group  discussion  has  increased  markedly  in  recent  years  is 
obvious;  the  growth  of  all  types  of  adult  education  groups, 
community  projects,  and  discussion  groups  on  the  radio  is 
proof  enough  of  this.  This  development  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  a  country  such  as  ours,  for  it  shows  that  leaders  are 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the  need  for  cooperative 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  people;  it  indicates,  furthermore, 
that  the  people  are  interested  in  pooling  their  experiences  and 
in  solving  their  problems  rather  than  in  being  told  how  to 
solve  them  by  leaders,  no  matter  how  spellbinding.  Since 
democracy  can  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  every  individual 
contributes  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  task  of  education  is 
to  emphasize  the  individual's  need  to  contribute,  to  share,  to 
assume  responsibility  and  leadership  in  personal,  business, 
professional,  and  social  relations. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  discussion.  The  increasingly 
important  place  given  to  the  interplay  of  individual  and  group 
minds  in  conferences,  deliberations,  discussions,  and  arguments 
in  our  social  life  is  peculiarly  significant  to  all  teachers.  Those 
who  teach  speech,  social  studies,  or  English  will  find  especially 
rich  fields  for  the  use  of  discussion  techniques.  Good  discus- 
sion in  the  classroom  may  frequently  be  expanded  to  the  school 
assembly  or  the  school  radio  program. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  varied  forms  and  techniques 
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of  public  discussion  seem  generally  to  be  agreed  upon  the 
following  principles: 

1.  That  properly  conducted  group  discussion  of  vital  questions 
is  a  thoroughly  democratic  procedure  and,  as  such,  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  students  to  learn  "the  democratic  way"  by  partici- 
pation in  discussion  groups. 

2.  That  group  discussion  is  usually  a  more  dynamic  means  of 
disseminating  information  to  the  untrained  mind  than  is  a  lecture 
by  an  expert. 

3.  That  group  discussion  provides  a  means  for  education  in 
thoughtful  listening. 

4.  That  group  discussion  provides  a  means  for  educating  people 
to  formulate  opinions  with  due  respect  for  and  tolerance  of  the 
opinions  of  others. 

5.  That  group  discussion,  properly  conducted,  should  serve  to 
train  students  in  respect  for  and  tolerance  of  the  opinion  of  others. 

6.  That  group  discussion  offers  a  desirable,  peaceful  means  of 
arriving  at  conclusions. 

7.  That  group  discussion  is  frequently  stimulating  to  the  thought- 
ful but  shy  or  reticent  speaker  who  will  be  willing  to  make  a  brief 
contribution,  but  who  might  hesitate  to  serve  as  a  "solo"  speaker. 

8.  That  newspaper  reports  and  radio  programs  give  evidence 
that  group  discussion  of  vital  questions  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
frequently  used  technique  in  the  United  States.1 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  all  the  people  need  to  be  as  widely  informed  as  possible, 
every  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
power  of  thoughtful  listening  and  speaking  through  intelligent, 
guided  participation  in  the  various  forms  of  public  discussion. 
The  teacher  should  be  mindful  of  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
group  discussion,  some  of  the  most  common  of  which  follow: 

1 .  To  increase  the  student's  competency  as  a  participant  in  public 
discussion  through  training  in  the  logical  presentation  of  ideas,  and 
in  the  development  of  effective  techniques  of  oral  expression. 

2.  To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  public  discussion  as  a 

1  Konigsberg,  Evelyn  (Chairman),  Public  Discussion  in  War  Time.  New 
York  City  Public  Schools,  1942.  Summer  Workshop,  "The  War  and  the  Cur- 
riculum." 
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democratic  means  for  solving  common  problems  arising  out  of  local, 
national,  or  international  life. 

3.  To  give  the  student  opportunity  in  school  to  discover  some  of 
the  national  or  international  problems  that  will  inevitably  affect  his 
personal  living. 

4.  To  give  the  student  opportunity,  under  wise  supervision,  to 
experience  the  processes  of  group  thinking  upon  problems  of  immedi- 
ate concern. 

5.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general  procedures  of  the 
various  forms  of  public  discussion  in  which  he  may  be  expected  to 
participate  in  school  and,  later,  in  the  community.2 

Objectives  of  group  discussion.  Group  discussion  originally 
was  conceived  as  part  of  the  work  of  public  speaking.  Since 
it  has  increased  in  popularity,  it  is  now  frequently  set  up  as 
a  course.  The  various  forms  of  discussion,  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  round  table,  the  panel,  the  forum,  and  the  sympo- 
sium, serve  somewhat  different  purposes.  The  round  table 
presupposes  a  partially  informed  group  of  persons  who  have 
some  right  to  the  expression  of  opinion;  the  panel  affords 
opportunity  to  a  larger  group  to  learn  from  their  more  informed 
fellows  and  to  contribute  in  the  measure  justified  by  the  indi- 
vidual's experience;  the  forum  and  symposium  offer  means  for 
the  dissemination  of  authoritative  information  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  expert.  There  follow  the  general  objec- 
tives for  a  course  in  group  discussion:3 

General  Objectives 
1.  Development  of  desirable  attitudes: 

a.  Appreciation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

b.  Sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

c.  Tolerance  of  the  ideas  of  others. 

d.  Respect  for  differing  opinions. 

e.  Willingness  to  suspend  judgment. 

f.  Willingness  to  acknowledge  change  of  opinion  if  such  is 
warranted  b}'  evidence  brought  to  light  in  discussion. 

g.  Willingness  to  share  knowledge  so  as  to  contribute  toward 
desirable  social  control  of  civic  and  national  problems. 

2  See  footnote  on  page  341 . 

3  Konigsberg,  Evelyn,  op.  cit. 
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h.  Courtesy. 

i.    Cooperation  rather  than  competition  in  discussion, 
j.   Fair  play  in  discussion  and  in  life, 
k.  Objectivity  in  giving  and  taking  criticism. 
1.    Unobtrusive  listening,   i.e.,  doing  nothing   to  distract   thu 
speaker  or  other  listeners. 

2.  Acquisition  of  knowledge: 

a.  Forms  and  procedures  of  public  discussion. 

b.  Good  manners  in  public  discussion. 

c.  Sources  of  material.  s 

d.  Audience  psychology:  reactions  that  may  be  anticipated. 

e.  Vital  contemporary  problems. 

f.  Good  use  of  the  vocal  mechanism. 

g.  Correct  production  of  English  sounds, 
h.  Clear  articulation. 

i.    Vocal  means  of  securing  emphasis:  timing,  phrasing,  inflec- 
tion, 
j.    Accurate,  appropriate,  and  varied  vocabulary, 
k.  Ways  of  establishing  contact  with  the  audience. 

3.  Development  of  skills  in: 

a.  Concise,  conversational  delivery. 

b.  Effective  use  of  voice. 

c.  Clear  articulation  and  accepted  diction. 

d.  Appropriate  use  of  timing,  phrasing,  inflection. 

e.  Establishment  of  contact  with  the  audience  through  mental 
focus  and  eye  focus. 

f.  Confidence  and  poise  in  speaking  to  a  group. 

g.  Use  of  accurate  and  varied  vocabulary. 
h.  Exact  expression  of  ideas. 

i.    Logical  thinking. 

j.   Logical  organization  of  materials  around  a  center  of  interest. 

k.  Sound  judgment  based  upon   authoritative  data  and  the 

intrinsic  value  of  statements  rather  than  upon  emotional 

reaction  to  the  speaker. 
1.    Clarification  of  thinking  through  the  need  to  be  exact  in  oral 

expression. 
m.  Clarification  of  issues  through  interchange  of  ideas. 
n.  Critical  listening;  mentally  evaluating  while  listening;  "going 

halfway"  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  speaker. 
o.  Use  of  sources  and  references. 
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Qualifications  of  a  leader  of  discussion.  A  good  discus- 
sion leader  must  have:  (1)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  discussion;  (2)  a  sense  of  timing;  (3)  ability  to  stimulate 
mental  activity;  (4)  a  sense  of  balance  or  proportion;  (5)  a 
sensitivity  to  what  causes  suspense  and  climax;  and  (6)  the 
ability  to  express  himself  fluently  and  audibly  in  correct  Eng- 
lish.4 It  is  obvious  that  the  leader,  if  he  is  to  interpret  intelli- 
gent remarks  and  bring  out  the  high  spots  of  the  discussion, 
must  know  the  subject  under  discussion  thoroughly. 

Timing  involves  a  great  many  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
the  group  leader  must  know  exactly  how  long  or  short  a  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  and  he  must  keep  to  the  time  restriction.  He 
must  not  only  be  able  to  restrain  verbose  and  inconsiderate 
speakers;  but,  harder  still,  he  must  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
and  not  monopolize  the  discussion.  He  should  be  alert  for 
opportunities  to  help  one  of  the  participants  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  or  implications  of  the  other  speaker's  remarks  at 
exactly  the  right  moment. 

The  main  purpose  of  discussion  is  the  stimulation  and  clari- 
fication of  thinking  about  a  current  problem.  Participants 
may  leave  a  discussion  with  the  desire  to  do  further  research 
or  to  engage  in  a  plan  of  action.  The  aim  of  the  discussion 
leader  should  be  to  help  the  audience  to  arrive  at  this  "follow- 
up"  stage. 

Generally  he  should  avoid  expressing  personal  prejudices 
about  the  topic,  no  matter  how  well  informed  he  may  be.  By 
maintaining  a  judicial  impartiality,  he  can  best  encourage  those 
under  his  direction  to  take  the  attitude  of  seeking  answers  to 
the  question  under  consideration. 

Without  doing  too  much  violence  to  the  spontaneity  and 
naturalness  of  the  discussion,  he  should  try  to  see  that  the 
various  aspects  of  the  general  topic  are  taken  up  in  logical 
order  and  that  the  discussion  is  balanced  by  giving  an  appro- 
priate amount  of  time  to  each  of  the  various  aspects.     In  this 

4  Make    Youth   Discussion   Conscious!     The   Junior   Town    Meeting   League, 
400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
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way  he  will  keep  the  meeting  moving  ahead,  perhaps  leaving 
it  to  a  final  summation  for  putting  the  views  expressed  in 
order  of  relative  merit. 

The  leader  should  not  only  interrupt  discussion  participants 
if  they  insist  on  speaking  too  long  at  a  time,  but  he  should 
also  be  watchful  of  the  answers  to  questions.  Replies  should 
be  concisely  stated,  without  too  many  prefacing  remarks.  The 
leader  should  rule  out  questions  that  have  been  implied  in 
questions  already  asked  and  answered.  If  he  feels  that  a  key 
question  has  been  neglected,  he  himself  may  ask  it.  Gener- 
ally such  a  question  is  wisely  included  at  the  end,  where  it 
may  insure  what  is  called  a  climax. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  good  discussion  that  an  exciting  moment 
should  be  unleashed  at  the  first,  at  the  mid-point,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  discussion.  The  leader  should  remember  this  prin- 
ciple and  try  to  control  the  discussion  so  that  he  may  use  it 
successfully.  The  leader  will  do  well  to  judge,  early  in  the 
discussion  period,  which  of  his  discussion  associates  is  the  most 
provocative.  If  he  can  do  so,  he  should  deliberately  save 
something  the  provocative  speaker  has  to  offer  for  a  climactic 
moment.  Suspense  may  be  introduced  by  referring  early  in 
the  discussion  to  what  may  come  about  later.  It  is  important, 
of  course,  to  see  that  the  promise  comes  true. 

The  ability  to  speak  correct  English  audibly  and  fluentty  is 
obviously  very  important.  The  discussion  leader  who  cannot 
be  heard,  or  who  consumes  undue  time  because  he  lacks  flu- 
ency, or  who  makes  conspicuous  errors  in  grammar  will  find 
these  factors  detrimental  in  group  work.  He  should  be  able 
to  rephrase  in  a  few  words  a  discussion  that  may  have  been 
extended  or  somewhat  confused.  His  voice  should  be  clear, 
pleasant,  and  audible. 

Qualifications  of  members  of  discussion  groups.  Partici- 
pants in  discussion  groups  should  have  interest  in  the  subject 
they  are  discussing.  This  interest  should  manifest  itself  in  an 
enthusiastic  attitude.  They  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
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success  of  the  panel  or  forum  or  symposium.  They  should 
have  the  same  qualities  of  tolerance  and  recognition  of  value 
of  the  opinions  of  others  that  are  required  of  the  chairman. 
Like  him,  they  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  clearly, 
briefly,  and  fluently  in  correct,  audible  English.  Avoidance 
of  a  dogmatic  or  arbitrary  manner  is  very  important.  Hos- 
tility or  an  argumentative  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  member 
may  ruin  a  discussion. 

Participants  in  a  group  discussion  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
time  element.  They  should  not  encroach  on  the  time  of  other 
participants,  nor  should  they  monopolize  the  discussion.  They 
should  avoid  the  temptation  of  drifting  away  from  the  subject 
to  narrating  bits  of  their  own  autobiographies  or  their  views 
on  subjects  little  related  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  meeting. 
Participants  should  understand  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  their  chairman  and  do  whatever  is  possible  to  facilitate  the 
chairman's  task. 

Qualifications  of  the  audience.  The  audience  in  group  dis- 
cussion should  have  opinions  based  on  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Especially  in  classes,  titles  of  discussion  should  be  announced 
about  two  weeks  before  the  discussion  is  to  take  place  so  that 
students  will  have  time  to  investigate  the  problem.  The  au- 
dience should  strive  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 
They  should  endeavor  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  whole 
discussion  and  not  merely  to  present  their  own  point  of  view. 
They  should  be  courteous  concerning  the  opinions  of  others 
and  should  maintain  a  friendly,  cooperative  attitude.  They 
should  express  their  ideas  effectively,  concisely,  and  audibly. 

The  socialized  recitation.  The  traditional  recitation  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  less  formal  device  known  as  the  socialized 
recitation. 

In  the  socialized  recitation,  pupils,  with  the  encouragement  and 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  consider  together  a  topic  as  a  problem  of 
concern  to  all.  Each  pupil  or  pupil-committee  may  thus  contribute 
information  or  conclusions  regarding  some  aspect  of  the  topic  or 
problem  that  are  of  interest  and  value  to  the  rest  of  the  class.5 

5  Cox,  Philip  W.  L.,  and  Long,  Forrest  E.,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education^ 
p.  392.     Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1932. 
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In  the  informal  discussion,  which  springs  from  the  socialized 
recitation  at  its  best,  there  is  the  basis  for  cooperative  thinking. 
There  is  bound  to  be  conflict  in  such  thinking,  for  whenever 
men  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  their  experiences 
there  is,  naturally,  wide  divergence  in  point  of  view,  in  back- 
ground, in  personal  triumphs  and  failures,  and,  in  short,  in  a 
variety  of  factors  that  make  for  the  success  or  failure  of  co- 
operative thinking. 

The  socialized  recitation  is  impossible  in  the  conventional 
classroom  where  "right"  answers  are  expected.  Many  prob- 
lems that  students  find  stimulating  and  thrilling  have  no 
"right"  answers;  sometimes  the  answers  are  conjectural,  some- 
times they  are  debatable.  The  important  task  for  the  teacher 
is  to  discover  along  what  lines  pupils  can  make  their  best  con- 
tributions. His  next  step  is  so  to  motivate  them  to  want  to 
contribute  along  those  lines  that  the  outcome  of  their  work 
will  be  self -initiated  rather  than  artificially  motivated  activity. 

The  responsibility  for  contributing  and  the  joy  of  sharing 
experiences  will  do  much  to  make  the  student  who  has  voice 
or  speech  defects  eager  to  correct  them  if  his  classmates  have 
difficulty  in  hearing  or  understanding  him.  But  first  he  must 
feel  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  that  comes  with  praise  for 
what  he  has  done  successfully. 

The  panel.  The  mode  of  discussion  referred  to  as  a  panel 
discussion  was  developed  largely  by  Harry  A.  Overstreet  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  panel  consists  of  a 
chairman,  a  panel  of  four  to  eight  members,  an  audience,  and 
a  topic.  The  group  is  usually  seated  in  a  semi-circle  (some- 
times on  a  platform  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily  seen  and 
heard)  with  the  chairman  in  the  center. 

The  chairman  introduces  the  subject,  usually  hmiting  him- 
self to  about  ten  minutes.  The  discussion  of  the  panel  lasts 
approximately  forty  minutes  and  is  followed  by  fort}'  minutes 
of  general  discussion  shared  by  the  audience.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  chairman  to  interpret  the  discussion  and  to  coordinate 
it,  bringing  out  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
speakers.     The  panel  should  not  be  turned  into  a  debate.     The 
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duty  of  clarifying  the  various  ideas  and  viewpoints  propounded 
also  belongs  to  the  chairman.  The  function  of  the  individual 
members  is  to  supply  their  own  ideas  on  the  subjects  being 
discussed.  After  the  contributions  of  the  audience,  the  chair- 
man should  summarize  the  discussion,  as  well  as  indicate  the 
general  benefits  that  have  grown  out  of  the  discussion  activi- 
ties. Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  tension 
or  emotional  situations  is  by  interjecting  good-natured  com- 
ments at  any  indication  of  antagonism.  An  antagonistic  or 
argumentative  attitude  must  be  discouraged  if  the  panel  is  to 
have  a  worthwhile  place  in  cooperative  thinking  and  acting.6 
There  follows  a  description  of  a  panel  discussion  as  it  was 
used  in  one  high-school  course: 

We  discussed  what  Group  Thinking  in  general  is,  why  there  is  a 
need  for  it,  what  the  panel  method  is,  what  the  elements  of  the 
panel  are — the  duties  of  the  chairman — the  duties  of  the  audience, 
and  the  topic  for  discussion. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  upon  a  topic  which  was  controversial 
enough  to  afford  an  interesting  discussion.  The  interests  of  high- 
school  people  are,  on  the  whole,  very  divergent:  some  wanted  to 
discuss  beer  and  capital  punishment,  others  wished  to  discuss  world 
problems.  We  realized  that  if  a  topic  were  chosen  which  they  knew 
little  about  there  would  be  a  "mad  scramble"  to  get  material  and 
formulate  rather  definite  ideas  which  would  not  readily  be  changed. 
Since  it  is  not  the  subject  that  is  important,  but  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  of  approach,  the  topic  of  "Problems  Presented  by 
Final  Examinations"  was  chosen. 

There  has  been  and  always  will  be  much  feeling  both  pro  and  con 
concerning  examinations.  This  was  a  topic  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Perhaps  their  interest  was  aroused  because  they  were 
told  that  whatever  they  decided,  provided  it  was  within  reason, 
would  be  accepted  as  the  solution  to  the  problem  and  their  decision 
would  be  used  in  testing  the  work  of  the  term. 

The  students  who  were  to  make  up  the  panel  were  chosen  because 
of  their  opposing  views.  Three  boys  and  three  girls  and  the  chair- 
man, also  a  member  of  the  class,  composed  the  panel.  Since  the 
success  of  this  method  of  discussion  depends  upon  the  contributions 

6  Cf.  Courtis,  Stuart,  "Co-operation  in  Thinking."  Progressive  Education, 
Feb.  1933. 
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not  only  of  the  members  of  the  panel  but  of  the  audience  as  well, 
the  assignment  was  made  to  bring  to  class  at  least  five  personal 
ideas  to  contribute  to  the  discussion.  These  were  to  be  written 
out  and  handed  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  A  composite  of 
all  sixteen  papers  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  students'  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  not  be  based 
merely  upon  what  is  written  on  the  examination. 

2.  Examinations  give  a  motive  for  review  of  the  course  and  a 
personal  organization  of  the  ground  covered. 

3.  Many  people  can  speak  their  thoughts  better  than  they  can 
write  them. 

4.  Instructors  stress  the  importance  of  examinations  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  causes  a  nervous  strain  on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

5.  Written  examinations  bring  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ability 
of  the  individual. 

6.  Cramming  and  cheating  are  caused  by  examination. 

7.  Written  examinations  are  not  fair  to  slow  thinkers. 

8.  The  whole  term's  work  depends  upon  a  two-hour  exam. 

9.  If  there  were  no  final  examinations  there  would  be  many 
students  who  would  bluff  their  way  through  the  course. 

10.  Very  often  a  student  thinks  that  passing  an  examination  is 
the  most  vital  thing  in  all  the  world  to  him.  He  loses  the  higher 
purposes  and  aims  of  education. 

11.  A  final  examination  is  a  fair  test  of  the  material  covered  in 
the  class  during  the  term. 

12.  A  student  with  a  "B"  average  should  be  exempt  from  taking 
an  examination. 

13.  A  final  examination  gives  the  teacher  a  final  check-up,  although 
it  is  rather  a  poor  one. 

14.  The  students  are  able  to  see  wherein  they  are  weak  and  need 
extra  help. 

15.  People  are  not  going  out  of  high  school  as  doctors  or  engineers, 
and  since  all  subjects  are  not  technical  there  is  no  need  for  final 
examinations  in  them. 

16.  No  other  method  so  far  has  been  proposed  that  would  give 
equal  satisfaction  in  finding  out,  on  an  equal  basis,  the  standing  of 
each  student. 

The  day  came  for  the  discussion.  The  student  chairman  pre- 
sented the  topic — the  reason  for  interest  and  the  method  by  which 
the  discussion  was  to  be  conducted.  The  discussion  started  and 
the  members  of  the  panel  presented  their  ideas,  which  were  those 
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enumerated  above.  After  thirty-five  minutes  of  considering,  weigh- 
ing, and  discarding  the  ideas,  the  panel  felt  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  lay  in  less  emphasis  on  final  examinations  and  more  tests 
scattered  throughout  the  term.  The  chairman  then  threw  the  dis- 
cussion open  to  the  entire  group.  They  presented  their  ideas,  which 
were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  panel.  One  boy  said,  "They  had 
final  examinations  in  schools  150  years  ago — everything  else  has 
changed;  why  shouldn't  final  exams  change?"  Another  said,  "Be- 
cause this  is  a  speech  class,  I  think  that  we  should  have  oral  exam- 
inations." 

The  discussion  continued — the  chairman  doing  an  excellent  bit  of 
weaving  and  integrating  of  ideas.  The  period  was  up  and  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  had  been  reached.  It  was  then  suggested  that  a 
possible  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  have  a  part  oral  and 
part  written  examination.  This  was  accepted  as  the  way  out,  and 
we  used  that  method,  with  much  success,  in  testing  the  work  of  the 
term. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  evaluating  Group  Thinking  and  Panel 
Discussions.  We  compared  it  with  debating  and  discussed  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each.  The  class  decided  that  an 
entirely  different  attitude  of  mind  was  developed  by  Group  Dis- 
cussion and  that  one  did  not  have  either  to  uphold  or  denounce  a 
particular  question.  Everyone  agreed  that  any  discussion  is  an 
attempt  at  Group  Thinking. 

What  a  person  thinks  determines  what  he  does;  what  people 
think  determines  what  they  do — group  thinking  in  action  is  the 
cornerstone  of  national  thinking.  It  remains  only  to  train  the 
rising  generation  in  the  mechanism  and  methods  of  group  discussion 
to  develop  a  higher  technique  in  constructive  understanding.  As 
Dr.  Courtis  has  so  ably  said,  "It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
this  new  device  should  prove  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  whole  series 
of  new  social  skills  which  in  the  end  will  serve  to  differentiate  the 
new  social  era  that  impends  from  the  'rugged  individualism'  that 
characterizes  the  existing  order."  7 

The  forum.  The  usual  procedure  in  the  forum  method  is 
to  have  an  expert  present  a  subject;  this  presentation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  question  period  in  which  members  of  the  audience 
ask  questions  or  make  brief  statements.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  a  second  person  on  the  platform  as  presiding  officer, 

7Auble,  Paul  W.,  "The  Panel  Discussion  Method  in  High  School."  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  4,  Nov.  1933. 
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to  introduce  the  speaker  and  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  discus- 
sion which  follows.  The  forum  method  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  presentation  of  new  information,  new  analyses,  inter- 
pretation of  data,  and  the  clarification  of  practically  any  field 
of  study. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  forum  method  are:  (1)  The 
speaker  has  adequate  opportunity  to  present  his  material 
without  interruption  of  his  thought  sequence;  (2)  through 
questioning,  the  audience  may  obtain  additional  information 
to  clear  up  obscure  points;  and  (3)  the  lecturer  may  "stick  to 
his  point"  more  easily  than  a  group  engaged  in  discussion. 
It  is  in  this  last  point,  however,  that  there  is  also  a  grave 
disadvantage.  The  speaker  usually  limits  himself  to  one  point 
or  to  one  aspect  of  a  problem,  whereas  the  panel  or  the  sym- 
posium may  open  up  several  aspects  of  a  problem. 

In  some  forums  the  speaker  is  invited  to  join  the  audience 
after  he  has  stopped  talking.  The  chairman  conducts  the 
subsequent  discussion.  Questions  are  turned  back  to  other 
members  of  the  audience  to  answer,  and  the  speaker  is  again 
consulted  only  on  points  of  information.  Naturally,  this  pro- 
cedure is  limited  by  the  subject  under  discussion  and  the  nature 
of  the  audience. 

Before  the  teacher  launches  a  class  on  any  of  these  newer 
types  of  discussion,  he  should  attempt  to  evaluate  his  pupils. 
He  should  recognize  those  who  have  already  gained  poise 
through  fearless  expression  elsewhere  and  those  who  are  fearful 
of  self-expression  in  the  group.  In  addition,  he  must  be  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  prejudice,  superstition,  and  hypersensi- 
tiveness  to  criticism,  expressed  or  implied,  may  balk  and  deflect 
the  course  of  thought.  The  basic  problem  with  children  as 
well  as  with  adults  is  that  of  starting  right  mental  habits  to 
replace  faulty  ones.  The  teacher's  work  is  not  only  to  direct 
and  guide  students,  but  also  to  diagnose  their  difficulties,  emo- 
tional and  intellectual,  and  to  work  out  his  class  procedures 
in  such  a  way  that  confidence  will  make  the  timid  feel  that 
they  are  progressing.     Thus,  through  progress,  they  are  forti- 
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fied  against  defeatism.  Once  success  comes,  it  brings  with  it 
the  faith  that  success  is  possible,  and,  frequently,  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  achieve  further  success. 

The  symposium.  The  symposium  is  a  form  of  group  meet- 
ing seldom  used  for  ordinary  class  purposes,  but  rather  widely 
utilized  for  educational  meetings,  luncheon  meetings  of  various 
associations,  and  occasionally  for  courses  in  adult  education 
where  there  are  many  aspects  of  a  subject  to  be  covered  by 
persons  having  divergent  points  of  view.  The  general  proce- 
dure of  the  symposium  is  for  two  or  more  speakers  to  lecture 
on  different  aspects  of  the  same  problem.  After  their  speeches 
have  been  followed  by  a  short  pause,  the  chairman  invites 
questions  from  the  audience,  which  often  numbers  a  hundred 
or  more.  These  questions  are  usually  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man but  put  to  one  of  the  speakers.  Naturally,  the  speakers 
must  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  rapidly  and  to  expand 
on  points  that  are  confusing  or  controversial. 

Preparation  of  material.  Since  leadership  in  the  group  is 
vested  largely  in  the  teacher,  especially  in  the  beginning  of 
group  activity,  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  the  steps  that  will 
be  most  helpful  in  the  organization  of  material.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  infallible  rule  for  sequence,  but  in  dealing  with 
most  problems  there  are  some  matters  that  must  logically  be 
considered  before  others.  Walser,  in  his  valuable  book  on  the 
Art  of  Conference,  has  outlined  a  sequence  which  might  well 
be  considered  by  teachers  in  their  guidance  of  groups  or  in 
organization  of  their  own  material  for  symposiums,  panels,  or 
other  group  discussions: 

1.  General  definition  of  problem. 

2.  Colorful  personal  experiences. 

3.  Exploration  of  social  situation. 

4.  Analysis  of  issue  or  conflict. 

5.  Accumulation  of  new  facts  on  the  sources  and  setting  of  the 
conflict. 

6.  Verification  of  these  facts,  especially  where  there  is  disagree- 
ment about  them. 

7.  Analysis  of  consequences  uncovers  differences  in  attitudes. 
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8.  Attitude  differences  are  traced  to  differing  assumptions  and 
philosophies. 

9.  Review  of  situation  on  basis  of  agreement  on  essential  aim. 

10.  On  basis  of  assumption  and  fact  agreement,  selection  from 
among  the  solutions  proposed. 

11.  Right  wording  of  solution  or  resolution. 

12.  Discussion  and  agreement  on  ways  and  means  of  application.8 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  outline,  the 
governing  principle  of  which  is  balance  and  final  harmony 
between  opposite  factors,  such  as  definition  and  exploration, 
fact  and  attitude,  social  and  personal,  concrete  and  abstract, 
opinion  and  source  material  or  authorities: 

1.  Problem:  How  can  a  teacher  avoid  the  evil  of  imposing  or 
indoctrinating  his  own  views? 

2.  Personal:  Personal  experiences  of  those  present  will  be  de- 
scribed. One  teacher  may  admit  having  influenced  his  students 
in  taking  up  the  same  critical  attitude  toward  the  social-economic 
order  as  his  own.  Another  may  report  disagreeable  reactions  in 
parents  or  principal  as  a  result  of  his  own  indoctrination.  Still 
another  may  say  he  refused  to  speak  frankly  of  his  views  on  the 
social-economic  order,  for  fear  of  influencing  the  students. 

3.  Social:  What  is  the  situation  in  the  nation?  Are  teachers 
now  giving  their  opinions  on  such  critical  problems  as  our  social- 
economic  order  freely  to  the  students?  Are  there  available  statistics 
or  reports  concerning  interference  by  parent  or  principal  (or  dean)? 

4.  Conflict:  Between  progressive  thought  and  conventional  habit, 
between  the  people  and  property  owners,  between  teacher  freedom 
and  censor  or  control.  Finally,  perhaps,  between  matured,  forceful, 
adult  outlook  and  immature  creative  scrutiny. 

5.  6.  New  Facts:  Visits  to  schools  of  social  research  to  see  how 
criticism  and  change  are  taught  there.     Reading.     Research. 

7,  8.  Attitudes:  Some  members  have  the  attitude  that  thought  is 
important  and  that  the  students'  minds  must  be  kept  open.  Other 
members  have  the  attitude  that  action  is  important  and  constant 
postponement  of  willingness  to  commit  oneself  to  a  belief  and  program 
is  an  academic  danger  which  is  anti-social.  Articles  and  books  read 
are  reported  on,  and  their  attitudes  compared. 

8  Walser,  Frank,   The  Art  of  Conference,  pp.  73-74.     New   York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1933.     Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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9.  Essential  Aim:  Situations  2  and  3  are  again  examined  on  basis 
of  an  agreement,  finally  arrived  at,  that  both  extremes  of  open- 
mindedness  and  of  adherence  to  a  belief  should  be  avoided,  but  that 
acute,  modern  problems,  however  distasteful  to  some,  should  be 
squarely  faced. 

10,  11.  Selection:  Among  the  solutions  offered,  the  following  one 
was  finally  selected:  Teacher  should  examine  critically  our  social- 
economic  problems,  such  as  persistent  unemployment,  and,  after 
accumulating  the  facts,  should  give  his  own  opinion  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  But  he  should,  while  acting  on  his  opinion,  be  at  repeated 
intervals  prepared  to  review  it  in  the  light  of  new  facts  and  the  criti- 
cism of  others.  Therefore,  if  the  teacher  gives  his  own  opinion 
frankly,  he  should  invite  the  criticism  of  his  students,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  should  honestly  consider  these  criticisms  in  a  recep- 
tive spirit,  prepared  for  any  change  of  attitude  for  truth's  sake. 

12.  Ways  and  Means:  Teachers'  colleges  and  normal  schools 
should  emphasize  the  above  solution  for  a  constantly  growing  prob- 
lem. Parents  throughout  the  country  should  be  invited  through 
Child  Study  Associations  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  dis- 
cuss their  views  on  the  economic  situation  with  the  teachers,  in  reg- 
ular group  discussions,  and  to  encourage  a  careful,  critical  attitude 
towards  our  social  order  and  opinions  about  it,  in  their  children. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  principals  should  be  warned  to  place  problems 
before  children  and  students  as  they  are  by  their  development  ready 
to  meet  or  examine  these  problems.  But  even  if  they  are  not  yet 
ready,  the  problems  should  not  be  merely  avoided  and  shielded,  but 
their  existence  should  be  more  and  more  clearly  defined.9 

Sources  of  material.  The  teacher  in  the  school  must  be 
able  to  lead  pupils  to  plan,  to  execute,  to  set  up  criteria,  and 
to  evaluate.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  outside  interests 
and  enthusiasms  of  his  own  that  can  be  used  in  the  motivating 
of  student  enthusiasms.  He  must  know  the  technique  of  using 
libraries  effectively;  he  must  be  able  to  recommend  lectures 
that  are  stimulating;  he  must  know  the  best  in  periodical  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  the  most  desirable  fiction  and  nonfiction 
which  might  contribute  to  class  problems;  and  he  must  know 
the  features  on  the  radio  that  might  lead  to  student  interest. 
In  short,  he  must  have  sufficient  interests  and  drives  of  his 

9  Walser,  Frank,  op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 
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own  in  order  to  lead  pupils  to  the  adventures  of  group  thinking 
and  the  joy  of  democratic  sharing  of  experience  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  general  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  may  provide  students  with  readily  accessible 
information  on  a  specific  subject: 

Atlases 

Dictionaries  of  biography 

Encyclopedias 

Histories  of  literature 

Histories  of  the  world 

Loyola  Educational  Index 

Poetry  Guide 

Poole's  Index 

Reader's  Guide 

Textbooks 

Times'  Index 

Who's  Who 

World  Index 

In  the  utilization  of  the  types  of  oral  activity  suggested  in 
this  chapter,  students  should  be  permitted  to  attack  problems 
which  they  themselves  suggest  and  in  which  they  are  vitally 
interested.  Through  group  discussion  they  may  clarify  their 
own  ideas  and  learn  to  make  judgments,  to  share  experience, 
and  to  analyze  and  compare  data.  Such  activities  enable  the 
less  aggressive  to  gain  confidence,  offer  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  leadership,  encourage  social  harmony  and 
open-mindedness,  and  furnish  practical  situations  wherein 
good  speech  may  be  practiced  before  a  friendly,  cooperative 
audience. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Evaluate  your  own  participation  in  a  discussion  in  a  club  01 
classroom. 

2.  Listen  to  a  broadcast  or  telecast  of  at  least  three  programs  withir 
the  next  week.     Compare  techniques  and  outcomes  of  the  pro- 
grams. 
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3.  To  what  extent  do  you  participate  in  discussion  in  your  commu- 
nity? Are  you  participating  to  a  maximum  degree?  A  minimum 
degree? 

4.  List  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  planning  a  panel 
discussion. 

5.  Assume  you  have  been  asked  to  plan  a  symposium  for  a  specific 
class,  drawing  members  from  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 
How  would  you  proceed?  What  plans  would  you  make  for  an 
open  forum  after  the  symposium? 

6.  Draw  up  a  list  of  twenty  problems  that  you  think  would  be 
timely  and  suitable  for  group  discussion  in  a  specific  group. 
Describe  the  group  and  justify  your  selection  of  problems. 
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CHAPTER  16 

Radio  and  Television 


Role  of  radio  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  important 
radio  broadcast  was  made  in  1920  when  presidential  election 
returns  were  reported  from  station  KDKA.  A  few  hundred 
listeners  heard  this  broadcast.  In  slightly  more  than  thirty 
years  the  number  of  radio  receiving  sets  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  total  of  well  over  a  hundred  million.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  medium 
of  mass  communication  with  such  a  dramatic  impact.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  America  that  does  not  depend  to  some 
extent  on  radio  for  news,  for  information,  and  for  various  types 
of  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment. 

Educational  implications  of  radio.  The  problems  connected 
with  radio  and  education  are  many  and  diffuse.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  importance  of  radio  in  American  life  as  well  as 
in  education;  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  to  foster 
radio  programs;  with  the  needs  for  and  the  methods  used  in 
developing  appreciation  and  discrimination  among  listeners; 
with  the  most  effective  techniques  in  the  administration,  the 
supervision,  and  the  classroom  utilization  of  radio;  with  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  producing  radio  programs;  and  with  the 
problems  and  procedures  involved  in  the  operation  of  schools 
of  the  air. 

Sources  of  suitable  radio  programs.  The  foremost  problem 
of  the  classroom  teacher  is  to  know  the  best  programs  avail- 
able for  his  specific  class.     Since  the  usual  source  of  program 
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listings,  the  newspaper,  is  not  always  entirely  adequate,  the 
best  sources  for  this  information,  for  both  school-owned  and 
commercial  broadcast  stations,  are  the  program  managers  of 
the  FM  and  AM  radio  stations  serving  the  area  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  Other  major  sources  of  information  are  the 
Educational  Departments  of  the  major  radio  networks;  Na- 
tional Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  1771 
N.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  1201  Tenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  colleges  and  universities;  local,  state  and  regional 
radio  councils;  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Radio  and 
Television  Section,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Program  managers  are  usually  willing  to  cooperate  with 
school  authorities  in  the  development  of  suitable  programs  for 
school  use.  Such  programs  are  regularly  used  in  many  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Scheduling  difficulties  have 
decreased  as  more  schools  have  begun  to  use  disc  and  tape 
recordings  of  valuable  broadcasts. 

In-school  listening  programs.  That  radio  has  great  possi- 
bilities for  enriching  the  school  curriculum  cannot  be  denied. 
The  immediacy  of  a  classroom  receiver  far  exceeds  the  warmed- 
over  comment  on  a  broadcast  heard  on  the  previous  evening. 
Radio  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  music  and  the  spoken  word;  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  world  about  him;  and  to  increase  the  nature 
and  scope  of  his  interests. 

Mere  listening  to  programs,  however,  will  not  result  in  intel- 
lectual growth.  Students  must  be  guided  specifically  before 
they  can  derive  the  greatest  good  from  a  program.  For  this 
reason,  the  teacher  must  prepare  the  class  for  whatever  intel- 
lectual or  emotional  experience  the  program  is  expected  to 
offer.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  a  careful  analysis 
should  be  made  of  its  content  and  emphasis.  Otherwise,  the 
in-school  program,  like  many  out-of-school  programs,  may  be 
a  pleasant  experience  but  one  lacking  in  sufficient  educational 
motivation. 
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The  Joint  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Radio-Television  Manufacturers  Association  on  the  Use 
of  Communications  in  Education  in  its  1952-53  report  lists 
three  operations  that  the  teacher  should  perform  before  his 
class  hears  a  radio  program: 

A.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  as  the  subject  of  the  broadcast 
a  program  which  has  universal  appeal  to  the  age  and  sex  group  of 
students  who  will  be  listening.  This  would  include  such  programs 
as  news  reports,  sport  events,  music,  human  interest  programs, 
health  programs,  special  science  programs,  dramatizations,  debates, 
political  conventions,  and  recordings. 

B.  If  the  program  seems  best  suited  for  use  as  supplementary 
material,  the  pre-iistening  preparation  of  the  class  group  will  consist 
principally  of  reviewing  the  work  which  the  class  has  already  done, 
in  order  to  identify  the  still  unanswered  questions  in  relation  to  which 
the  program  may  provide  additional  information.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  program  is  to  be  used  independently  of  any  unit  of  study 
currently  in  progress,  the  pre-listening  preparation  will  attempt  to 
present  information  which  will  stimulate  the  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  independent  research  of  the  student. 

C.  Any  additional  materials  (such  as  books,  magazines,  newspaper 
clippings,  maps  and  pictures)  which  students  might  profitably  con- 
sult to  increase  their  familiarity  with  the  program  topic,  should  be 
assembled  and  arranged  in  the  room  where  the  class  will  meet  to 
discuss  the  program.1 

After  he  has  decided  on  the  program  and  examined  all  pos- 
sible information  concerning  the  topic  to  be  presented,  the 
teacher  should  meet  with  the  students  to  prepare  them  for 
listening  to  a  radio  program  or  program  recording.  The  Joint 
Committee  suggests  that  in  addition  to  making  sure  that  this 
pre-listening  preparation  provides  every  member  of  the  group 
with  a  basis  for  interpreting  the  program  and  a  reason  for 
listening  to  it,  the  teacher  use  such  devices  as  those  which 
follow  to  implement  the  discussion: 

1  Teaching  with  Radio  Audio  Recording  and  Television  Equipment.  1952-1953. 
Joint  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  Radio-Television  Manu- 
facturers Association  on  the  Use  of  Communications  in  Education.     Page  3. 
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A.  Call  attention  to  any  aspects  of  the  program  topic  which  relate 
either  to  local  community  problems,  or  to  manifest  interests  of  the 
group. 

B.  Question  the  students  about  any  important  aspects  of  the 
program  topic  which  have  not  been  adequately  covered  in  the  group 
discussion.  Try  to  get  them  to  recall  as  many  items  of  earlier  in- 
formation related  to  the  program  topic  as  possible. 

C.  Summarize  all  pertinent  items  of  information  that  have  been 
brought  out  during  this  discussion  session  and  help  the  group  to 
organize  them  into  a  connected  pattern,  in  order  to  indicate  pre- 
cisely what  is  already  known  about  the  program  topic.  In  similar 
fashion,  summarize  the  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  group,  including  any  points  about 
which  there  were  differences  of  opinion.  Suggest  that  students 
listen,  especially,  for  anything  that  might  help  them  to  answer  these 
questions  or  to  settle  any  differences  of  opinion. 

Note:  In  making  this  summarization,  it  is  recommended  that 
factual  items  and  questions  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or  that 
duplicated  copies  should  be  made  for  distribution  to  the  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  listening  session.2 

The  pre-listening  discussion  serves  to  orient  students  and  to 
awaken  their  interests.  A  post-listening  discussion  is  equally 
important  in  order  that  the  teacher  ma}^  discover  questions 
unanswered  by  the  program  and  may  clarify  misunderstand- 
ings that  have  arisen  as  the  program  was  heard.  Since  listen- 
ing is  a  highly  individualized  activity,  every  student  in  the 
class  may  vary  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional  stimulation 
he  has  received  from  the  program.  In  order  to  aid  students, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  integrate  this  specific  program 
into  the  total  pattern  of  their  experience,  the  Joint  Committee 
makes  the  following  suggestions: 

A.  Discuss  the  program  informally  with  the  class  group,  attempt- 
ing first  to  discover  their  general  reactions  to  it,  and  second,  to  dis- 
cover any  effects  the  program  may  have  had  in  clarifying  thinking, 
stimulating  interest  in  the  topic,  or  in  changing  attitudes.  Make  a 
special  effort  to  correct  any  items  of  misinformation  about  the  pro- 
gram topic  and  to  clear  up  any  points  that  were  not  fully  understood. 

2  Ibid.,  page  3, 
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B.  Ask  the  group  to  point  out  items  in  the  program  which  provide 
additional  information  or  interpretation  bearing  on  any  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  pre-listening  discussion.  Indicate  any  of 
these  questions  which  still  remain  unanswered.  If  any  of  them  seem 
important  enough  to  merit  further  investigation,  suggest  sources 
likely  to  yield  additional  information. 

C.  As  items  of  new  information  or  interpretation  are  brought  out 
during  the  discussion,  help  the  group  fit  them  into  the  study  outline 
that  was  developed  before  they  listened  to  the  program.  This  should 
serve  to  summarize  what  students  know  about  the  topic  up  to  this 
point. 

D.  Be  sure  to  point  out  any  aspects  of  the  program  topic  which 
are  insufficient  to  support  any  definite  interpretation.  Emphasize 
the  desirability  of  either  formulating  only  tentative  conclusions,  or  of 
suspending  judgment  altogether,  until  more  information  is  obtained. 
Wherever  possible,  indicate  what  types  of  information  would  still  be 
needed  before  any  valid  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

E.  Conclude  the  post-listening  discussion  by  asking  students  to 
summarize  the  things  they  have  learned  from  hearing  and  discussing 
the  program.  Emphasize  the  values  of  these  new  understandings  by 
having  the  students  indicate  specific  uses  they  can  make  of  them. 

F.  In  the  discussion  following  the  use  of  a  program  recording, 
controversial  or  misunderstood  parts  should  be  replayed  for  clarifi- 
cation.3 

The  extent  to  which  post-listening  activities  are  carried  on 
will  obviously  depend  on  the  type  of  program.  A  program 
for  music  appreciation,  for  example,  might  be  ruined  by  a 
lengthy  and  tedious  discussion.  Other  types  of  programs,  such 
as  scientific  or  informational,  however,  may  arouse  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher 
to  be  able  to  channel  these  interests  into  subsequent  projects 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  students  immediately  concerned 
as  well  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

Listening  conditions.  All  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
adjustments  should  be  made  before  the  program  starts.  Com- 
peting noises  from  other  rooms,  playground,  or  street  should 
be  shut  out  as  far  as  possible.  The  room  should  be  provided 
with  a  continuous  circulation  of  fresh  air  at  the  proper  tem- 

3  Ibid.,  page  3. 
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perature  for  comfort.  If  it  is  too  warm,  students  will  become 
drowsy;  if  it  is  too  cool,  they  will  become  uncomfortable. 

Volume  should  be  sufficiently  high  so  that  all  students  can 
hear  comfortably  and  without  effort.  Too  much  or  too  little 
volume  fatigues  listeners  very  quickly.  Careful  observation 
of  the  group  should  indicate  to  the  teacher  whether  or  not  the 
volume  is  satisfactory. 

All  distractions  such  as  writing  on  the  board,  commenting 
on  the  program,  or  moving  around  the  room  should  be  avoided. 
If  the  pre-listening  discussion  has  been  adequate,  such  activity 
should  be  unnecessary.  If  the  discussion  has  been  inadequate, 
such  distractions  will  only  serve  to  add  to  the  general  state  of 
confusion. 

In-school  program  production.  The  term  in-school  program 
production  refers  to  program  material  which  is  written  and 
produced  within  the  school  or  school  system  by  students 
and/or  faculty.  Such  material  is  broadcast  to  one  or  more 
classes  at  the  time  of  production,  or  at  some  delayed  time 
through  the  use  of  recording  and  play-back  equipment. 

The  educational  advantages  of  in-school  program  production 
are  many  and  varied.  The  Joint  Committee  points  out  that 
where  it  is  often  considered  that  the  sole  aim  of  in-school  broad- 
casting is  to  teach  broadcasting  techniques,  its  primary  purpose 
and  greatest  value  has  been  the  dynamic  motivation  of  the 
learning  by  participating  class  groups.  In-school  broadcasting 
utilizes  not  only  the  sound  equipment  of  the  school,  but  it 
helps  students  to  understand  what  happens  to  an  idea  from 
the  moment  it  has  been  thought  of  through  the  writing,  form- 
ing, directing,  and  presenting  over  the  microphone. 

The  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee  in  a  syllabus  for 
a  college  course  on  radio,  entitled  Radio  in  Education,  has 
referred  to  the  following  purposes  for  in-school  program  pro- 
duction : 

a.  To  provide  students  with  an  additional  outlet  for  creative 
expression  through  developing  certain  basic  skills  and  under- 
standings involved  in  radio  program  production. 
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b.  To  develop,  on  the  part  of  students,  an  appreciation  of  radio 
drama  as  a  distinct  form  of  art. 

c.  To  supplement  the  school  auditorium  stage  by  providing  ex- 
tended opportunity  for  dramatic  participation. 

d.  To  provide  interesting  and  instructive  programs  for  non- 
participating  students  to  use,  as  they  would  in  the  case  of 
regular  educational  broadcasts,  to  supplement  regular  class 
work. 

e.  To  train  students  for  participating  in  local  school  broadcasts 
over  the  facilities  of  a  local  radio  station,  either — 

(1)  as  a  part  of  the  local  public-school  broadcast  program,  or — 

(2)  as  broadcasts  specifically  intended  to  acquaint  the  com- 
munity with  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  school. 

f.  Secondary  or  derived  functions:  it  has  been  claimed  that  in- 
school  broadcasting  has  served  the  following  incidental  func- 
tions : 

(1)  It  encourages  cooperative  group  planning  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas. 

(2)  It  tends  to  develop  radio  program  discrimination  by  making 
students  more  acutely  aware  of  the  elements  and  attributes 
of  good  program  production  and  content. 

(3)  It  stimulates  students  to  strive  for  more  effective  written 
and  oral  expression,  by  providing  a  medium  through  which 
interesting  and  original  stories  and  reports  can  be  read 
(broadcast)  to  other  students  and  student  groups. 

(4)  It  provides  a  unifying  core  around  which  the  work  of 
extra-curricular  groups  related  to  broadcasting  can  be  organ- 
ized. 

(5)  It  tends  to  bring  extra-curricular  experience  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  formal  educational  program  by  utilizing 
a  wide  variety  of  skills  and  experiences  in  a  meaningful 
context  with  the  range  of  actual,  present  student  interests.4 

Radio  program  production,  whatever  its  purpose,  involves 
innumerable  skills  drawn  from  several  fields.  Many  depart- 
ments, such  as  speech,  journalism,  drama,  English,  and  music, 
have  important  contributions  to  make.  Thus  the  teacher  who 
is  confronted  with  the  planning  of  a  radio  program  should  first 

4  Radio  in  Education.  Issued  by  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1941. 
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define  his  purposes  clearly  and  then  draw  on  whatever  depart- 
ments and  individuals  he  needs. 

High  school  courses  in  radio.  While  hundreds  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  now  sponsor  Radio  Workshops 
or  Broadcasting  Clubs,  many  have  incorporated  the  actual 
intensive  study  of  radio  into  the  curriculum,  usually  as  an 
elective  that  may  be  substituted  for  a  given  term  of  English 
or  speech.  In  the  Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  in  New 
York  City,  for  example,  a  recent  experiment  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Board  of 
Education  has  resulted  in  the  following  course  of  study: 

Term  Four — Radio  Appreciation 

Term  Five — Elementary  Radio  Speech  and  Production 
Term  Six — Elementary  Radio  Script  Writing 
Term  Seven — Advanced  Script  Writing  or  Advanced  Production 
and  Acting 

No  one  student,  let  it  be  understood,  may  take  all  four 
courses,  and  thus  go  through  high  school  with  fifty  per  cent 
of  his  English  work  in  the  field  of  radio!  Any  one  pupil  is 
limited  to  two  such  electives  at  most,  and  the  seventh-term 
work  is  open  not  only  to  the  students  of  this  school,  but  also 
to  carefully  selected  boys  and  girls  from  New  York's  ninety-odd 
secondary  schools.  Copies  of  the  syllabi  for  these  five  courses 
may  be  had  on  request  from  the  Radio  Division  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

If  this  program  seems  ambitious,  let  it  be  recalled  that  high- 
school  students  in  Schenectady  have  Television  Workshops, 
and  present  telecasts  from  the  local  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's studios. 

Organization  of  school  radio  producing  unit.  Frequently 
interest  in  radio  transcends  the  initial  stage  of  preparing  pro- 
grams for  in-school  activities,  and  a  more  ambitious  plan  for 
high-school  and  college  radio  production  is  desired.  The  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  has  published  a  Radio  Manual  that  is  de- 
signed to  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
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with  such  a  project.  It  is  suggested  herein  that  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools  call  a  meeting  of  those  persons  im- 
mediately concerned  with  and  interested  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  radio  as  an  avenue  of  communication  between  school 
and  community.  This  group  should  consider  a  plan  of  organ- 
ization similar  to  the  one  which  follows : 

SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL 
AND  RADIO  PRODUCING  UNIT5 


Superintendent  of  schools 
or 
president  of  college 


Advisory  committee 
on  radio 


Director  of  radio 
programs 


President  or  chairman  of 
student  radio  guild 


Publicity         Script  Production      Music  Research 

department     department     department     department     department 


Publicity 

through 

newspapers 

and  through 

school 

channels 


Writers, 
research 
workers, 
typists 


Actors, 

sound-effects 

staff, 

studio  contact 

man, 

script  sec'y 


Corps  to 
check  on 
reception 
of  program, 
handle 
mail,  etc. 


In  organizing  such  a  school  unit,  the  importance  of  the  local 
station  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  manager  of  such  a  sta- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  furthering  the  project. 
It  is  important  to  discuss  time  assignments  well  in  advance  of 
the  dates  proposed  for  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  broadcasts. 
Arrangements  must  be  made  for  auditions  and  rehearsals;  the 

5  Radio  Manual.     Issued  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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services  of  a  control  engineer,  sound  effects  technician,  and 
the  station's  production  director  or  an  announcer.  The  use  of 
school  orchestras  should  be  discussed,  since  there  are  restric- 
tions imposed  in  some  communities  by  the  musicians'  union. 

Intra-mural  broadcasting.  Another  form  of  radio  activity 
that  permits  of  more  frequent  performance  with  far  less  diffi- 
culty is  the  radio  program  meant  purely  for  home  consump- 
tion. Such  a  broadcast  (for  broadcast  it  is,  whether  it  travels 
200  feet  or  2,000  miles)  may  be  one  of  two  types.  The  P.  A. 
broadcast  uses  the  Public  Address  System,  with  which  many 
high  school  auditoriums  are  now  equipped,  to  provide  an  assem- 
bly program  in  which  the  student  body  becomes  the  studio 
audience,  and  the  platform  becomes  the  end  of  the  studio  re- 
served for  cast  and  production  staff.  Microphones  are  set  in 
studio  fashion,  rather  than  at  the  footlights;  sound  effects  are 
handled  out  in  the  open;  the  director  does  his  cueing  from  an 
inconspicuous  post  at  the  edge  of  the  stage;  and  the  entire 
procedure  is  carried  out  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  network 
production.  The  audience  invariably  falls  into  the  spirit  of 
things,  particularly  if  some  little  touch  such  as  the  flashing  of 
''Stand  by!"  and  "On  the  Air!"  precedes  the  opening  cue. 

The  other  variety  of  intra-mural  broadcast  uses  the  program 
distribution  system,  which  was  originally  planned  to  "pipe"  a 
given  professional  broadcast  into  the  school's  receiver  and  then 
distribute  it  through  wire  channels  in  the  walls  of  the  school 
to  loudspeakers  in  the  various  classrooms.  Such  a  set-up  usu- 
ally has  several  points  at  which  programs  may  originate;  at 
the  worst,  there  is  always  a  microphone  in-put  in  the  princi- 
pal's office!  In  many  schools,  a  miniature  studio  is  provided 
for  such  a  purpose;  sometimes  a  truly  interested  principal  will 
stop  his  work  for  fifteen  minutes  and  look  on  in  amazement 
and  wonder  as  his  boys  and  girls  go  "on  the  air."  Such  a 
program  may  be  sent  into  one  given  classroom,  into  all  the 
English  or  all  the  American  history  classes,  for  example,  or  to 
the  entire  school,  depending  upon  the  broadcast's  suitability 
and  value.     This  latter  situation  is,  of  course,  more  truly  a 
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broadcasting  situation,  with  the  unseen  audience  deriving  its 
impression  purely  from  what  comes  out  of  the  loudspeaker. 

Selection  of  equipment.  Because  of  the  wide  variety  in  the 
needs  of  individual  school  systems,  it  is  impossible  to  recom- 
mend any  specific  type  of  equipment,  although  in  general  most 
educational  broadcasting  of  tomorrow  will  be  by  FM  on  the 
special  frequencies  allotted  to  educational  stations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissions.  Furthermore,  improve- 
ments in  audio-equipment  are  made  from  year  to  year  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  item  recommended  highly  at  one  time  might 
be  completely  outmoded  within  a  few  months.  The  impor- 
tant factor  in  selecting  equipment  is  to  have  the  needs  of  the 
school  or  school  system  in  question  in  mind.  Careful  investi- 
gation should  be  made  of  all  claims  advanced  by  manufac- 
turers. It  is  always  well  to  have  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  physics  department  or  the  electrical  engineering  depart- 
ment in  determining  the  type  and  amount  of  equipment. 

Problems  of  voice  and  speech.  The  problem  of  voice  on 
the  radio  is  an  all-important  one,  for,  although  the  control 
room  may  be  very  helpful  in  modifying  sound  as  it  comes  from 
the  microphone,  there  are  still  many  mechanical  problems 
involving  voice  that  have  not  yet  been  solved. 

Breathing  for  radio  speech  is  quite  different  from  breathing 
for  oratorical  purposes.  The  radio  speaker  must  inhale  much 
more  quietly  than  the  public  speaker  in  a  large  hall.  He  must 
avoid  breathing  directly  into  the  microphone;  otherwise  the 
microphone  will  magnify  the  sound  noticeably.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  new  sensitive  FM  broadcasting  equipment, 
which  is  rumored  to  be  able  to  reproduce  "the  sound  of  a 
baby  mouse  scratching  its  ear  twenty  paces  from  the  micro- 
phone." This  much  is  certain:  FM  does  pick  up  involuntary 
lip-noises,  swallowing,  tongue  and  saliva  contacts,  and  marked 
inhalation,  particularly  when  the  actor  is  working  close  to  the 
microphone. 

The  main  difference  between  radio  speaking  and  other  types 
of  public  address  is  that  the  speaker  is,  for  the  most  part, 
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unseen.  Classes  should  be  made  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
speaker  on  a  platform  and  his  vocal  appearance,  so  to  speak, 
over  a  microphone.  The  public  speaker  may  have  many  in- 
teresting or  dramatic  mannerisms  and  facial  expressions.  He 
may  be  able  to  gauge  merely  by  looking  at  his  audience  when 
he  should  change  his  tactics  or  pause  for  dramatic  purposes  or 
laughter.  There  is  no  gesture  that  will  help  to  emphasize  the 
spoken  word  in  this  situation.  He  must  depend  on  voice  alone 
for  the  impressions  and  ideas  he  brings  forth  from  his  audience. 
He  must  have  sufficient  variety  in  his  timing  to  elicit  changes 
in  the  mood  of  his  audience.  More  than  that,  he  must  remove 
all  tinge  of  remoteness  from  his  voice,  so  that  his  widely  scat- 
tered audience  will  feel  that  he  is  with  them  rather  than  sepa- 
rated possibly  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles. 

One  important  difference  between  the  radio  and  the  stage 
actor  is  that  the  latter  is  accustomed  to  use  increased  volume 
as  an  instrument  of  stress  or  variety.  In  radio  this  is  largely 
prohibited,  since  a  sudden  raising  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice  re- 
sults in  what  engineers  call  "peaking,"  producing  a  violent 
surge  of  current  that  will  cause  distortion,  may  damage  sensi- 
tive equipment,  and  in  an  extreme  case  may  even  throw  the 
station  off  the  air.  Some  slight  change  in  volume  is  permitted, 
of  course,  frequently  modified  by  having  the  actor  step  back 
or  "off  mike"  for  loud  tones  and  close  in  for  soft  tones  or  whis- 
pers. Even  this  procedure  is  modified  by  the  control  engi- 
neer, who  varies  the  extent  of  his  amplification  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  entire  program  at  constant  volume  level.  Accord- 
ingly, the  radio  director  must  develop  in  his  actors  a  greater 
ability  to  get  desired  effects  through  the  other  instruments 
available:  changes  in  tonal  quality,  in  pitch,  in  inflection,  in 
intonation,  and  in  pace. 

The  task  of  the  dramatic  director  in  connection  with  voice 
is  a  very  important  one.  He  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations 
and  capacities  of  each  person  he  is  to  cast.  If  voices  that  are 
too  similar  are  selected,  the  audience  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  characters;  the  voice  must  fit  the  specific 
character  and  no  other.  If  the  character  is  to  be  tired  and 
old,  gay  and  witty,  whining,  lazy  or  slow  of  thought,  the  speak- 
er's voice  must  portray  the  salient  characteristic. 

Insofar  as  radio  is  concerned,  the  ability  to  read  with  fluency 
and  meaning  is  included  in  good  voice.  The  radio  speaker 
must  strive  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  talking,  not 
reading. 

In  addition  to  the  splendid  opportunities  given  students  for 
creative  expression  and  group  activities  through  radio,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  attitude  toward  speech  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  radio  techniques.  Standards  of  pro- 
nunciation, enunciation,  and  articulation  for  radio  announcers, 
commentators,  and  actors  are  high.  On  the  larger  networks 
these  standards  are  adhered  to,  and  many  smaller  stations  also 
enforce  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  requirements  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
are  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  on  "The  Selection  and  Training 
of  Radio  Announcers": 

An  announcer  in  the  N.B.C.  is  expected  to  average  well  in  the 
following:  a  good  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  free  of 
dialect  or  local  peculiarities;  ability  to  read  well;  sufficient  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  names,  places, 
titles,  etc.;  some  knowledge  of  musical  history,  composition,  and 
composers;  ability  to  read  and  interpret  poetry;  facility  in  extempore 
speech;  selling  ability  in  the  reading  of  commercial  continuity; 
ability  to  master  the  technical  details  in  operating  the  switchboard; 
a  college  education. 

The  qualities  that  make  for  the  best  radio  speech  include 
personality,  naturalness,  conviction,  enthusiasm,  culture,  and 
an  extensive  vocabulary.  The  radio  speaker  must  avoid  all 
forms  of  affectation,  overemphasis,  and  overprecision  in  pro- 
nunciation. If  he  is  stilted  in  speech  through  a  misuse  of 
strong  and  weak  forms,  or  overstress  on  weak  syllables,  he 
will  lose  the  spontaneous  quality  so  essential  to  radio  presen- 
tation. 
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Preparation  of  material.  Since  the  purpose  of  radio  speech 
is  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  all  speech,  namely,  the  com- 
munication of  ideas,  many  of  the  rules  that  apply  to  all  forms 
of  public  address  apply  also  to  the  preparation  of  material  for 
the  radio.  The  difference  between  the  problem  of  radio  writ- 
ing and  nonradio  writing  arises  largely  from  the  relationship 
between  the  speaker  and  the  audience.  The  public  speaker 
has  an  opportunity  to  see  the  faces  of  his  audience,  to  gauge 
the  responsiveness  of  the  group,  to  feel  its  restiveness,  and  to 
recast  his  material  quickly  in  order  to  renew  interest  if  it  is 
lagging.  The  relationship  of  the  radio  speaker  to  his  audience 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  public  speaker  since  the 
audience  is,  for  the  most  part,  unseen.  Hence  the  writer  for 
radio  must  simplify  his  material  before  he  presents  it;  he  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  judge  whether  or  not  he  is  making  his 
points  clear  by  the  facial  expressions  of  his  audience.  He  can- 
not trust  to  their  understanding  unusual  words,  for  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  heterogeneous  than  the  kind  of  audience  that 
would  normally  gather  to  hear  a  specific  speech  in  a  lecture 
hall.  He  must  realize  that  his  listeners  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  look  up  a  word  they  do  not  understand  unless  they 
lose  a  great  deal  of  his  speech.  He  must  therefore  select  only 
those  words  that  are  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  bulk  of  his 
audience.  Obviously,  it  is  unwise  to  use  unfamiliar  or  literary 
allusions  without  sufficient  explanation.  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
distinguished  news  analyst  and  commentator,  has  listed  the 
practices  of  experienced  speakers  in  the  preparation  and  deliv- 
ery of  a  radio  talk.  This  list,  which  follows,  will  be  found 
helpful  for  students  as  well  as  for  experienced  writers: 

1.  They  select  a  subject  interesting,  vital,  and  important  to 
people. 

2.  They  find  out  what  interests  people  by  asking  those  who 
really  represent  different  sections  of  the  radio  audience,  such  as  the 
businessman,  the  manufacturer,  the  scientist,  the  teacher,  the  young 
student,  the  man  in  the  street,  the  laborer,  the  motorman,  the  clerk, 
et  cetera. 

3.  They  write  as  they  talk. 
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4.  They  make  their  talks  alive  with  things  of  homely  interest. 

5.  They  make  their  remarks  short,  terse,  and  direct  to  the  point. 

6.  They  make  their  speeches  concrete  and  specific  about  a  lim- 
ited number  of  points.  They  know  that  too  many  ideas  confuse  the 
listener. 

7.  They  write  their  speeches  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  time  allotted. 
They  allow  themselves  ample  time  for  emphasis,  for  using  a  free  and 
easy  manner  without  galloping  to  a  finish. 

8.  They  use  simple,  understandable  words  that  every  listener 
knows.  They  realize  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  impress  on  the  lis- 
tener that  they  know  all  the  big  words  in  the  dictionary. 

9.  They  avoid  long,  pedantic  speeches. 

10.  They  avoid  statistics  as  they  would  the  plague.  Similes  by 
word  pictures  are  always  best. 

11.  They  avoid  humor  unless  they  are  qualified  to  use  it.  They 
know  that  it  takes  a  natural  humorist  to  tell  a  funny  story. 

12.  They  never  make  the  direct  statement  that  they  are  going  to 
prove  so  and  so.  They  know  that  this  always  makes  a  listener 
antagonistic. 

13.  They  approach  the  microphone  as  if  they  were  discussing  mat- 
ters with  a  group  of  acquaintances. 

14.  They  speak  sincerely  and  convincingly. 

15.  They  pace  their  talks  as  they  would  in  face-to- face  conversa- 
tion. 

16.  They  always  avail  themselves  of  studio  time  for  rehearsals  at 
the  broadcasting  station. 

17.  They  follow  the  meaning  of  their  remarks  rather  than  the 
actual  commas  and  periods. 

18.  They  time  their  speeches  at  rehearsal,  and  they  carefully 
watch  their  time. 

19.  They  leave  the  audience  wanting  more. 

20.  They  broadcast  as  they  talk,  not  as  they  read. 

21.  They  do  not  cough  or  clear  their  throats  when  they  are  near 
a  microphone.  They  have  their  manuscripts  on  loose  sheets,  never 
clipped  together.  They  know  that  in  this  way,  if  they  are  standing, 
they  can  drop  each  sheet  to  the  floor  as  it  is  finished. 

22.  They  say  nothing  for  a  few  seconds  before  starting  or  after 
closing.  They  are  conscious  that  the  microphone  might  be  open 
and  might  pick  up  such  words. 

Value  of  radio  as  a  supplementary  tool  in  education.  That 
radio  has  great  possibilities  for  enriching  the  school  curriculum 
and  for  improving  adult  education  cannot  be  denied.     The 
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problem  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  an  educational 
program  is  sometimes  difficult.  Whereas  some  sports  and 
dance-orchestra  programs  broadcast  by  educational  institu- 
tions are  not  educational,  commercial  programs  sometimes  are 
informative  and  valuable  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
C.  F.  Klinefelter,  Educational  Consultant  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee,  suggests  that  the  following  tests  be 
applied  to  commercial  programs  in  order  to  accept  them  as 
educational : 

1.  Does  the  program  convey  to  the  listeners  socially  desirable 
information  which  they  did  not  possess  before  hearing  the  program? 
If  so,  the  program  is  educational.  But  the  significance  of  the  term 
"socially  desirable  information"  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  means 
information  which  society  at  large  would  regard  as  being  generally 
desirable  for  the  average  person  to  know,  especially  such  types  of 
information  as  tend  to  improve  the  individual  himself  and  enable 
him  to  keep  pace  with  the  gradually  rising  level  of  social  knowledge 
and  culture.  This  would  classify  programs  dealing  with  merely 
curious  bits  of  information  as  being  entertaining  rather  than  edu- 
cational. 

2.  Does  the  program  discuss  items  of  knowledge  and  give  clear- 
cut  directions  for  their  practical  application  so  that  the  listeners  not 
only  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  items  of  knowledge  but  can 
make  practical  application  of  these  as  need  or  occasion  arises?  If 
so,  the  program  is  educational. 

3.  Does  the  program  give  a  step-by-step  explanation  of  how  to 
do  or  make  a  certain  thing  with  clear-cut  directions  as  each  step  is 
covered  so  that  the  listeners  can  do  or  make  the  thing  as  need  or 
occasion  may  arise?     If  so,  the  program  is  educational. 

4.  Does  the  program  present  a  problem  involving  the  exercise  of 
judgment  or  constructive  thinking  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out, 
in  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  manner  all  of  the  various  factors 
involved  in  the  problem  so  that  the  listeners  are  stimulated  to  make 
an  intelligent  evaluation  and  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion?  If  so, 
the  program  is  educational. 

Obviously,  some  subjects  lend  themselves  to  such  an  audi- 
tory aid  as  radio  more  readily  than  others.  Speech,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  taught  by  radio  very  extensively.  The  use  of  a 
public  address  system  in  the  school  is  a  valuable  aid  to  pro- 
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moting  interest  in  speech  through  amateur  radio  programs. 
Another  subject  that  is  lending  itself  to  radio  presentation  is 
music  appreciation.  It  would  be  hard  to  measure  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  work  in  this  field  carried  on  by  Dr.  Walter 
Damrosch  with  innumerable  school  children. 

Very  valuable  results  have  accrued  from  programs  on  voca- 
tional guidance.  Students  are  very  enthusiastic  about  these 
programs,  especially  when  they  are  conducted  as  interviews 
with  men  and  women  in  various  businesses  and  professions. 

In  many  school  systems  successful  radio  classes  have  been 
conducted  in  science.  Students,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher, 
follow  directions  in  setting  up  demonstrations  and  performing 
experiments.  History  and  geograpt^  lend  themselves  to 
interesting  radio  presentation.  When  dramatization  is  used 
in  these  fields,  it  is  important  that  the  material  shall  not  be 
fictionalized  to  such  an  extent  that  facts  are  sacrificed  or  dis- 
torted. Maps  and  globes  are  important  visual  aids  to  supple- 
ment radio  in  geography. 

Arithmetic  and  art  appreciation  have  also  been  taught  by 
radio  with  great  success.  Radio  is  obviously  a  fine  medium 
for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  acquiring  a  satisfactory  accent  and  intona- 
tion pattern  in  a  foreign  language,  radio  instruction  serves  as 
an  excellent  supplement  to  the  teacher  and  textbook. 

The  programs  that  follow  show  the  fields  that  are  being 
utilized  in  one  city.  Many  other  examples  might  have  been 
used  had  space  permitted. 

Educational  radio  in  New  York  City.  The  scheduled  pro- 
grams of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  over  sta- 
tion WNYE  for  the  year  1953-54  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
radio  is  being  used  in  the  metropolitan  area,  The  listings 
under  kindergarten  through  sixth  year  include: 

This  Way  to  Storyland,  tales  selected  from  the  latest  publications 
in  the  field  of  children's  literature. 

Tales  from  the  Four  Winds,  the  favorite  folk  tales  and  legends  of 
many  different  nations  in  dramatized  form, 
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Sing  Along,  a  series  of  folk  songs  beloved  by  young  and  old. 

Neighbors  and  Friends,  a  series  dramatizing  the  part  played  in 
the  community  by  the  school  nurse  and  the  doctor,  the  policeman, 
the  postman,  the  fireman,  and  many  others. 

Know  Your  City,  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  community  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  geographical  and  historical  relationships  in  the 
vicinity. 

Polly  and  Puffy,  a  series  of  songs,  stories,  and  poems  for  the  young- 
est listeners. 

Look  Who's  Talking,  a  series  of  programs  planned  to  enrich  the 
speech  areas  in  the  language  arts  activities  in  the  intermediate 
grades. 

Safety  Sa?n  Returns,  a  series  of  exciting  adventures  designed  to 
point  up  the  importance  of  good  safety  habits. 

Uncle  Dan,  a  series  designed  to  develop  in  children  an  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  nature. 

For  the  fifth  through  ninth  years,  programs  include: 

Americans  to  Remember,  a  series  of  the  stirring  events  of  history 
dramatically  presented  through  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of 
historical  importance. 

Science  at  Our  Door,  a  series  that  highlights  different  aspects  of 
science. 

Senorita  Jones,  a  program  that  aims  through  dramatic  sketches  to 
promote  better  understanding  between  English-speaking  and  Span- 
ish-speaking pupils. 

Meeting  the  Situation,  programs  designed  to  answer  questions  con- 
cerning meeting  school  associates,  meeting  the  public,  meeting  the 
family,  and  meeting  oneself. 

Making  Friends  with  Music,  programs  designed  to  provide  children 
with  the  opportunity  of  hearing  and  appreciating  good  music. 

New  York  Family  Album,  a  series  of  programs  designed  to  acquaint 
children  with  past  customs  and  events  and  their  relationships  to  the 
present. 

Ring  Around  the  World,  a  series  of  programs  designed  to  show  % 
foreign  land  through  the  eyes  of  two  native  children. 

Let's  Look  at  the  News,  highlights  of  the  week's  news. 

Feature  Story,  a  program  designed  for  timely  special  events  and 
holiday  programs. 
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For  the  seventh  through  twelfth  years,  programs  include : 

The  Story  Shelf,  a  series  of  dramas  based  on  outstanding  short 
stories. 

Adventures  in  Research,  a  series  that  dramatizes  stories  of  important 
people  and  achievements  in  discovery  and  invention. 

Language  in  Song,  a  series  based  on  a  singing  trip  to  foreign  lands. 

Famous  New  Yorkers,  a  series  that  presents  stories  of  New  Yorkers 

who  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  their  city,  state  and  nation. 

Void  La  France,  a  series  devoted  to  French  songs,  industries, 
music,  and  art. 

American  Trail,  a  series  of  dramatic  programs  tracing  the  growth 
of  our  country  from  the  days  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
the  present. 

Journeys  in  Art,  a  series  intended  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  art 
by  furnishing  background  for  further  exploration  in  the  field. 

The  WorloVs  a  Stage,  a  guidance  series  designed  to  help  high  school 
students  meet  the  everyday  problems  of  living. 

On  Stage!  a  series  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  legitimate 
theater. 

Young  Book  Reviewers,  a  series  of  discussions  by  a  group  of  teen- 
agers about  a  favorite  classic  or  contemporary  book. 

New  York  Times  Youth  Forum,  discussions  of  timely  topics  by 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  listed  above,  WNYE  also  car- 
ries "The  Empire  State  FM  School  of  the  Air"  daily  from 
1 :30  to  2 :00  p.m.  This  is  a  series  of  elementary  school  pro- 
grams on  all  grade  levels  and  in  varied  subject  areas.  It  is 
carried  by  an  extensive  educational  network  composed  of  FM 
stations  in  cities  throughout  New  York  State. 

New  York  City  also  has  programs  for  home  instruction  for 
high  school  pupils  studying  at  home.  Courses  include  English, 
social  studies,  and  science.  Students  at  home  are  supplied 
with  textbooks  and  workbooks.  Mimeographed  materials 
including  assignments,  listening  aids,  and  suggestions,  are 
mailed  to  students  and  home  teachers. 

The  rapid  growth  of  television.  The  first  television  station 
on  a  commercial  basis  was  authorized  by  the  Federal  Com- 
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munication  Commission  in  1941.  By  1945  there  were  six  such 
stations  operating  in  the  United  States.  By  1952  there  was  a 
grand  total  of  2,053  stations  in  a  thousand  communities.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1956,  95%  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  be  reached  by  television. 

The  role  of  television  in  education.  In  April,  1952,  the 
Federal  Communication  Commission  tentatively  reserved  242 
frequencies  for  non-commercial  educational  television.  These 
may  be  applied  for  and  utilized  only  by  bona  fide  educational 
institutions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1952-53  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sponsored  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational television  throughout  the  country.6  The  109  tele- 
vision stations  then  on  the  air  were  asked  to  name  the  schools 
and  colleges  that  were  presenting  educational  television  pro- 
grams over  their  facilities  regularly.  The  institutions  or 
school  systems  named  were  then  asked  to  provide  program 
details  in  order  to  determine  (1)  the  extent  to  which  schools 
and  colleges  presented  television  programs;  (2)  the  nature  of 
the  programs;  (3)  the  subject  areas  covered;  and  (4)  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program. 

While  the  responses  on  this  study  were  not  complete,  they 
are  sufficiently  adequate  to  indicate  that  programs  are  being 
offered  in  thirty-two  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A 
further  breakdown  indicates  that  programs  are  presented  in 
seventy-six  cities,  over  ninety  stations  and  three  networks. 
Titles  are  included  for  256  program  series  as  they  were  pre- 
sented by  two  state  departments  of  education,  seven  county 
school  systems,  eighty-four  colleges  and  universities,  and  forty- 
nine  public  and  private  school  systems.  Although  the  number 
of  weeks  each  series  was  on  the  air  ranged  from  three  to  fifty- 
two,  sixty-four  program  series  were  reported  to  be  on  the  air 
throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

Approximately  43  per  cent  of  all  programs  indicated  that 

6  Broderick,  Gertrude  G.,  Educational  Television  Program  Survey.     Washing, 
ton,  D.  C.:  Office  of  Education,  July,  1953. 
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public  relations  was  their  purpose.  Of  these,  slightly  more 
than  half  were  programs  offered  by  public  schools.  For  the 
most  part  they  presented  teacher-pupil  demonstrations  in 
simulated  classroom  situations.  Some  college  public  relations 
programs  included  lectures  by  faculty  members  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects. 

The  report  further  indicates  that  public  schools  offer  thirty- 
seven  direct  teaching  programs  for  in-school  viewing,  and  thirty 
such  programs  were  reported  by  colleges  and  universities. 
Three  city  school  systems  reported  experimental  series  designed 
to  provide  laboratory  experiences  for  teachers  and  their  pupils 
to  determine  the  best  uses  of  television  programs  as  teaching 
aids.  There  are  fifteen  so-called  "telecourses"  included,  some 
of  which  offer  certification  through  extension  divisions  and 
some  of  which  offer  no  credit  but  provide  syllabi  for  auditors 
of  the  course. 

Subjects  covered  among  the  direct-teaching  programs  by 
public  and  private  schools  include:  science,  social  studies,  lit- 
erature, foreign  languages,  art  appreciation,  creative  art 
expression,  health  education,  safety  education,  vocational 
guidance,  and  social  behavior.  At  the  adult  level,  lecture 
subjects  include  anthropology,  adult  psychology,  child  psy- 
chology, preventive  medicine  and  health,  science  engineering, 
political  science,  history  and  geography,  public  speaking,  art 
appreciation,  home-making,  consumer  education,  farm  infor- 
mation, and  news. 

This  first  survey  shows  the  large  extent  to  which  educational 
television  is  indebted  to  commercial  stations  which  have  fur- 
nished  their  studio  facilities  and  production  personnel  without 
charge  as  a  public  service  to  the  participating  institutions.  It 
further  reveals  that  educators  are  accepting  the  challenge  and 
responsibility  of  this  newest  supplement  to  education. 

Some  outstanding  educational  television  projects.  While 
there  is  too  much  activity  in  educational  television  to  report 
in  detail,  the  following  are  some  of  the  notable  achievements 
in  this  relatively  new  medium  of  mass  education: 
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The  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  owns  and  operates  station 
WOL-TV,  a  commercial  station.  This  station  has  developed 
educational  programs  on  home  economics,  agriculture,  safety 
education,  and  information  of  general  interest  to  the  school 
and  non-school  population  of  central  Iowa.  WOL-TV  has 
sponsored  public  forums  of  local  origin.  Some  of  these  were 
hour-long  programs  of  various  community  meetings  where 
controversial  questions  were  discussed  and  debated.  Another 
type  of  program  on  this  station  consisted  of  film  reports  from 
the  state  institutions  of  Iowa,  including  hospitals  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  conducted  a 
project  in  educational  television  over  a  Davenport  station. 
This  consisted  of  a  panel  presentation  which  cost  approxi- 
mately $50.00  per  half  hour  using  unpaid  student  and  faculty 
personnel  almost  exclusively. 

Western  Reserve  University  presents  courses  over  television 
station  WEWS  on  the  subjects  of  "Economics  of  American 
Enterprises"  and  " Introduction  to  Music."  College  credit  is 
given  in  these  courses  by  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  television  auditor  must  take  the  examination  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus.  He  must  also  pay  fees  for  registration,  text- 
books, and  tuition. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  also  allows  credit 
for  a  television  course;  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  is  offering  credit  courses  via  television. 

Syracuse  University  has  owned  and  operated  its  own  com- 
pletely equipped  television  studios  since  April,  1950.  The 
Syracuse  University  Radio  and  Television  Center  has  two 
functions:  (1)  the  preparation  and  broadcasting  of  superior 
educational  programs,  and  (2)  the  training  of  graduate  stu- 
dents in  professional  television. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  presents  a  pnn 
gram  called  "The  Living  Blackboard"  three  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  school  year  over  the  facilities  of  Station  WPIX.  While 
these  programs  are  devised  principally  for  the  high  school  stu- 
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dents  who  received  home  instruction  in  New  York  City,  the 
list  of  topics  that  follows  shows  that  these  programs  have  a 
much  wider  potential  use  for  home  viewers  as  well  as  for  sev- 
eral kinds  of  school  classes. 

The  general  title  of  one  series  of  programs  is  "Face  the 
Facts"  and  the  topics  for  the  spring  of  1953  included: 

The  President's  Job  Educational  Television 

Vandalism  in  New  York  The  Rise  of  the  Russian  Bloc 

What  About  Korea?  International  Aid 

The  General  Assembly  Tidelands  Oil  Problem 

Uncle  Sam's  Bills  New  York  City  Finances 

According  to  the  material  presented  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  purpose  of  each  telecast  is  threefold :  to  supply  basic 
information  about  the  news  item  under  discussion,  to  stimulate 
the  viewer  to  further  investigation  on  his  own  part,  and  to 
help  him  arrive  by  these  means  at  a  right  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  to  decide  on  a  course  of  personal  actions  and 
attitudes. 

Films,  still  pictures,  charts,  maps  and  diagrams  will  be  used 
extensively.  Guests  will  be  invited  who  are  identified  clearly 
in  the  public  eye  with  the  news  item  under  discussion.  They 
will  be  questioned  by  representative  high-school  students. 

Because  this  is  a  series  about  items  current  in  the  news, 
topics  are  chosen  as  the  news  develops.  The  listing  above, 
therefore,  is  incomplete. 

Another  series  of  programs  centers  around  the  general  title 
"What's  the  Big  Idea?"  The  question  is  related  to  the  big 
idea  behind  some  of  the  ordinary  devices  around  our  homes 
and  the  forces  of  nature  as  we  see  them  in  action  in  life.  The 
telecasts  will  present  demonstrations  and  scientific  explana- 
tions of  interest  to  the  average  man,  but  there  will  be  particular 
stress  on  comprehending  the  principles  involved  in  an  under- 
standing of  general  science.     The  specific  topics  include: 

What  Makes  the  Weather? 

How  Is  Your  Home  Heated? 

What  Makes  an  Automobile  Go  Places? 
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How  Do  Instruments  Make  Music? 

Why  Do  We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings? 

How  Do  Plants  Reproduce? 

How  Did  Father  Time  Get  That  Way? 

What  Makes  the  Wheels  Turn? 

What's  Inside  the  Atom? 

How  Can  We  Become  Immune  to  Disease? 

What  Is  Electricity? 

What  Is  a  Generator? 

How  Do  Wires  and  Fuses  Get  Together? 

How  Do  Home  Appliances  Work? 

How  Does  a  Radio  Work? 

What's  Inside  TV? 

The  third  series  of  programs  is  devoted  to  the  general  topic 
of  "Art  in  Your  Life.7'  On  these  programs  art  participation 
rather  than  art  appreciation  will  be  emphasized.  Viewers  will 
be  encouraged  to  create  art  forms  in  a  personal  way  with  paint, 
clay,  metal,  paper,  and  other  material.  The  program  also 
helps  viewers  understand  how  a  knowledge  of  design,  color, 
and  form  can  be  used  in  shaping  their  own  home  and  com- 
munity environments.     The  topics  include: 

Art  Within  You 

Be  a  Sculptor 

Picturing  People 

Art  in  Your  Home 

Improving  Your  Looks 

Design  Around  You 

Painting  from  Your  Imagination 

Make  Your  Own  Greeting  Cards 

Designing  with  Materials 

Your  City — Buildings  and  Builders 

Create  Your  Own  Jewelry 

You  and  Your  Shadow 

Art  That  Flies 

Your  Space-Time  Party:  Preparation 

Party  on  Mars 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teacher's  College  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  produced  eight  programs  of  lesson  material,  planned 
by  public  school  teachers  for  their  own  classes.     These  eight- 
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lessons  were  transmitted  over  an  experimental  ultra  high  fre- 
quency (UHF)  channel  to  television  receivers  in  thirteen 
public  schools  in  the  towns  of  Bloomfield  and  Montclair. 
They  were  used  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work  for  one  day 
by  the  classes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  viewer-evaluators  of  this  program  included  educators 
from  various  state  departments  of  education,  city  and  town 
superintendents,  and  supervisors  of  visual  education.  They 
turned  in  a  total  of  fifty  evaluation  forms,  checked  and  made 
valuable  by  pertinent  comments. 

There  were  many  participating  teachers  and  many  others 
in  the  thirteen  schools  who  were  willing  to  view  and  evaluate 
the  programs.  Altogether  they  filled  out  a  total  of  sixty 
evaluation  forms. 

From  the  pupils  in  the  thirteen  schools  there  came  1650 
evaluations  of  separate  programs,  sometimes  with  comments 
and  suggestions. 

There  follow  the  conclusions  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
experiment : 

1.  Television  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  classroom 
teaching,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

2.  The  television  program  is  most  effective  when  it  brings  to  the 
classroom  experiences,  materials,  or  demonstrations  that  are  not 
readily  available  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

3.  The  teacher,  demonstrator,  guide,  or  other  resource  person 
who  appears  on  the  screen  must  possess  enthusiasm,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  special  qualities  of  voice  and  manner, 
if  the  lesson  is  to  succeed. 

,  4.  Technical  quality  is  nowhere  nearly  so  important  in  educational 
television  as  in  commercial  television.  If  the  content  is  absorbing, 
students  are  quiet,  they  pay  attention,  they  learn. 

5.  A  Television  Center  and  community  schools  can  cooperate 
effectively  to  produce  good  educational  results.  Teachers  should  be 
the  planners;  and  elements  representing  many  sides  of  the  community 
can  work  with  them  in  programming  education. 

6.  Programs  should  be  limited — should  not  include  too  much 
material.  The  purpose  is  not  to  overwhelm  the  students,  as  with  a 
dramatic  spectacle,  but  to  teach  something  distinctive  enough  to  be 
remembered. 
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7.  Some  preparation  before  classroom  reception  is  always  desir- 
able. Those  lessons  are  received  best  which  do  not  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  school,  but  which  augment  and  supplement  what  is 
being  taught. 

8.  Television  has  great  value  in  vitalizing  subject-matter,  in 
stimulating  student  interest  and  activity,  and  in  broadening  students' 
backgrounds. 

9.  The  20-30  minute  program  fits  into  most  school  schedules  and 
leaves  proper  discussion  time  before  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  discussion  that  the  educational  values  are  activated. 

10.  Production  of  effective  educational  programs  is  practicable  by 
workshop  groups  made  up  of  college  students.  They  can  take  part 
in  planning  and  programming;  they  can  write  the  scripts;  and  they 
can  put  the  educational  units  on  the  screen.7 

Values  inherent  in  television.  The  values  inherent  in  tele- 
vision as  a  sight  and  sound  means  of  communication  are  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent.  Dunham  and  Lowdermilk 
point  out  in  their  bulletin  on  the  subject  that  it  is  the  means 
par  excellent  for  showing  people  how  to  do  things.8  It  is  also 
a  what  medium,  for  it  can  present  a  true  picture  of  any  object. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  a  when  medium,  for  any 
event  may  be  recorded  when  it  is  actually  happening.  Radio 
and  sound  recording  both  have  the  ability  to  illuminate,  illus- 
trate, instruct,  and  inform.  Their  medium  is  sound  alone. 
But  by  adding  the  factor  of  vision,  television  takes  on  an  added 
significance  over  these  older  forms. 

Techniques  of  television  speech.  The  techniques  of  radio 
speech  may  in  general  be  applied  to  television  speech.  The 
problems  of  voice  are  similar.  Both  media  require  careful 
control  of  voice  to  avoid  "blasting"  into  the  microphone. 
Both  media  require  a  personal  appeal  in  voice,  so  that  the 
listener  feels  that  he  is  being  addressed  personally.  Because 
in  both  radio  and  television  communication,  the  speaker  enters 
the  listener's  living  room,  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure 

7  Conrad,  Lawrence  H.,  Educational  Television  Moves  Forward.  A  Report. 
Montclair,  New  Jersey:  State  Teachers  College,  1952.     Pages  37-38. 

8  Cf.  Dunham,  Franklin  and  Lowdermilk,  Ronald  R.,  Television  in  Our  Schools. 
Bulletin  1952,  No.  16,  Revised,  1953.  Washington.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
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must  be  modified  to  this  informal  atmosphere.  Speech  takes 
on  a  conversational  tone  quite  different  from  that  of  a  formal 
speaking  situation. 

However,  two  vital  differences  distinguish  radio  from  tele- 
vision speech.  On  the  radio,  the  speaker  usually  reads  his 
speech,  or  at  least  has  it  at  hand  in  case  he  wishes  to  refer  to 
it.  On  television,  if  he  uses  notes  at  all,  he  must  learn  to  use 
them  inconspicuously.  A  speaker  who  reads  his  material  dis- 
pels the  illusion  of  casualness. 

The  second  difference  between  radio  and  television  per- 
formance concerns  the  use  of  unnecessary  gestures.  Manner- 
isms that  are  acceptable  in  public  speaking  situations  and  on 
the  radio  may  ruin  a  television  performance.  Facial  and  hand 
mannerisms  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  and 
may  interfere  with  his  communication. 

Adherence  to  time  schedule.  The  time  schedule  of  radio 
and  television  programs  is  a  very  strict  one.  Many  speakers 
in  public  speeches  or  in  discussion  groups  disregard  the  amount 
of  time  allocated  them.  If  a  chairman  is  too  polite  to  stop 
them,  they  may  take  considerably  more  time  than  is  their  due. 
Occasionally  in  forum  periods,  a  panel  speaker  starts  a  new 
speech  every  time  he  answers  a  question.  Such  procedure  is 
not  possible  in  broadcasting.  Thirty  seconds  is  the  maximum 
leeway.     The  speaker  who  runs  overtime  is  cut  off. 

Programs  start  punctually;  therefore  the  radio  or  television 
speaker  should  reach  the  station  in  due  time.  All  material 
should  be  rehearsed  until  it  is  perfectly  timed.  Allowance 
should  be  made  for  announcements,  introductions,  and  com- 
mercials. Rehearsal  with  an  actual  recording  will  prove  help- 
ful in  this  respect.  The  speaker  should  have  a  story  at  hand 
to  add,  if  he  needs  it  in  spite  of  his  preparations,  and  he  should 
mark  material  to  omit,  if  he  finds  he  has  less  time  than  he  had 
expected. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Take  some  one  phase  of  American  life,  such  as  science,  or  religion, 
and  trace  the  various  effects  that  radio  has  had  upon  it. 
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2.  Visit  a  radio  station  in  your  territory  and  get  a  picture  of  the 
workings  of  radio  transmission  from  the  studio  to  the  transmitter. 

3.  Analyze  the  available  program  listing  of  two  radio  or  television 
stations.  Compare  the  amount  of  educational  programs  in  terms 
of  total  time  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  a  given  week.  Listen 
to  and  rate  some  of  these  programs  in  terms  of  formal  and  in- 
formal educational  values. 

4.  List  all  the  broadcasts  that  you  can  find  in  your  area  intended 
for  schools  or  presented  by  schools.  Specify  the  length  of  time 
of  your  investigation. 

5.  From  your  knowledge  of  existing  radio  and  television  programs 
in  your  region,  develop  a  series  of  assignments  for  out-of-school 
listening  to  be  used  by  students  in  some  curriculum  area  in  which 
you  are  interested.     Indicate  the  specific  objectives  to  be  served. 

6.  Analyze  the  curriculum  of  your  school  for  gaps  which  radio  or 
television  programs  might  fill;  find  out  if  such  school  broadcasts 
are  available  in  your  region.  If  not,  determine  what  agency  in 
the  region  might  be  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  such 
programs. 

7.  Analyze  the  activities  of  adult  education  groups  in  your  com- 
munity. Ascertain  whether  or  not  their  work  is  meeting  all  felt 
needs.  If  not,  establish  what  your  school  system  might  do 
through  using  radio  or  television  in  this  field. 

8.  Prepare  a  short  talk  for  a  radio  or  television  program.  Record 
your  speech;  have  several  members  of  the  class  criticize  it  from 
a  standpoint  of  content  and  form.  The  main  question  is  whether 
they  would  continue  to  listen  to  the  voice  if  it  were  on  a  com- 
mercial broadcast  or  telecast. 

9.  Arrange  a  panel  discussion  to  consider  the  problem  of  radio  and 
television  programming.  Topics  might  include  educational  pro- 
grams, recreational  programs,  children's  programs,  dramas,  news- 
casts, cost  of  production,  and  any  other  problems  of  interest  to 
the  discussants. 

10.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  try  to  find  out  the  approximate  amount  of 
time  your  students  spend  in  viewing  television;  the  kind  of 
program  he  sees  regularly;  and  the  amount  of  parental  supervision 
and  guidance  he  receives  concerning  programs.  If  you  are  not 
a  teacher,  try  to  find  some  group  of  children  to  cooperate  in  such 
an  experiment.  Try  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  relation- 
ship between  school  grades  and  kind  of  program  viewed ;  between 
school  grades  and  amount  of  time  spent  in  viewing  television. 
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CHAPTER  17 


The  Problem  of  Speech  Pathology 


Prevalence  of  speech  disorders.  The  survey  conducted  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
in  1930  indicated  that  there  were  between  one  million  and  one 
and  a  half  million  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States 
who  were  serious  speech  defectives.  Since  the  publication  of 
that  report,  many  surveys  of  individual  communities  through- 
out the  country  have  been  made.  The  results  have  all  tended 
to  substantiate  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference. 
Even  the  most  conservative  reports  show  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  the  speech-handicapped  at  all  school  levels. 

Seriousness  of  speech  disorders.  Speech  defects,  whether 
they  are  marked  or  mild,  may  have  a  highly  detrimental  effect 
on  children.  In  children's  early  school  years,  speech  is  their 
major  tool  of  communication.  As  soon  as  they  are  aware  that 
their  speech  is  different,  or  faulty,  or  hesitant,  or  in  any  way 
conspicuous,  they  are  likely  to  develop  personality  problems 
and  behavior  patterns  that  are  undesirable. 

Some  speech  faults  are  mild;  if  they  are  neglected,  the}'  may 
become  serious.  Relatively  serious  defects  can  frequently  be 
arrested  and  sometimes  cured  if  they  are  discovered  and  treated 
before  they  have  become  so  integral  a  part  of  the  child's  pat- 
tern of  speech  that  his  personality  and  social  adjustment  be- 
come warped. 

As  speech  defectives  progress  through  school,  they  may  be- 
come increasingly  thwarted  because  of  their  speech  problems. 
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Frequently  they  are  considered  mentally  deficient  because  of 
their  inability  to  cope  with  speech  situations.  A  recent  exam- 
ple of  such  misguided  diagnosis  came  to  light  when  a  cleft- 
palate  case  was  referred  to  a  speech  clinic  in  New  York  City. 
An  experienced  teacher  sent  the  patient  with  the  disparaging 
remark  that  she  was  a  mental  defective.  The  girl  tested  well 
above  average  and  showed  by  her  eagerness  to  improve  her 
speech  and  her  diligence  in  practice  that  all  she  required  was 
expert  help  from  a  speech  specialist. 

Studies  of  the  placement  of  stutterers  in  school  indicate  that 
they  are  frequently  retarded  to  the  extent  of  a  year  or  more, 
although  as  a  group  they  are  as  intelligent  as  non-stutterers. 
A  recent  and  thorough  study  of  fifty  stutterers  in  New  York 
City  schools  reveals  the  discouraging  data  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  but  five  of  the  fifty  were  normal  or  superior,  not 
one  child  was  accelerated  in  grade.  The  implications  of  such 
penalization  are  many  and  serious  for  the  speech  defective. 

Out-of -school  life  is  likewise  difficult  for  the  speech  defective. 
His  sensitivity  to  his  difficulty  frequently  makes  social  life 
impossible  for  him.  Hence  he  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
introverted  and  anti-social. 

From  a  vocational  standpoint,  the  problem  of  the  speech 
defective  is  extremely  serious.  Marked  speech  defects  are 
hazardous  in  most  professions.  There  are  relatively  few  types 
of  business  in  which  speech  is  not  important.  The  economic 
implications  involved  in  the  specialized  training  of  individuals 
who  have  no  likelihood  of  ever  entering  their  chosen  profes- 
sions because  of  speech  defects  are  obvious. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school.  Perhaps  the  first  task  of 
the  school  is  to  endeavor  to  educate  the  home  in  regard 
to  speech.  Through  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  visiting 
teacher  programs,  conferences,  exhibits,  and  other  devices, 
parents  should  be  taught  what  to  do  to  help  young  children 
in  the  complicated  matter  of  learning  to  talk.  Many  mothers 
do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  helping  children  to  asso- 
ciate objects  with  sounds,  nor  do  they  realize  the  importance 
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of  talking  correctly  and  slowly  to  children  so  that  the}7  will 
learn  to  repeat  sounds,  then  words,  and  finally  sentences. 
Above  all,  parents  should  be  taught  not  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  so-called  perfect  speech.  They  should  under- 
stand the  importance  of  freedom  from  emotional  tensions  of 
all  kinds  if  speech  is  to  develop  with  ease  and  fluency.  They 
should  realize  the  importance  of  security  to  children  and 
should  guard  their  children  as  much  as  possible  from  a  feeling 
of  inadequacy  or  insecurity.  Parents  err  generally  through 
ignorance  rather  than  lack  of  desire  to  help.  To  the  extent 
that  they  can  be  educated,  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  school  will  be  diminished.1 

Because  of  the  fact  that  parents  have  been  uninformed  or 
unwilling  to  cooperate,  the  major  task  of  preventing,  arresting, 
and  curing  speech  defects  has  devolved  upon  the  school.  In 
the  selection  of  teachers,  therefore,  boards  of  education  and 
other  hiring  agencies  should  set  up  definite  standards  with 
regard  to  the  speech  of  incoming  teachers.  In  the  elementary 
grades,  at  least,  an  effort  should  be  exerted  to  require  basic 
courses  in  speech  for  new  teachers  and,  when  possible,  in-service 
training  for  teachers.  Many  cities  are  now  requiring  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  a  course  in  speech  fundamentals  of  all 
incoming  elementary  school  teachers. 

Such  requirements  would  not  mean  that  every  teacher  was 
to  be  a  speech  therapist.  Even  if  all  teachers  were  willing  to 
train  for  the  strenuous  and  frequently  discouraging  task  of 
speech  correction,  many  would  be  temperamentally  unfit  or 
would  find  speech  correction  distasteful  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  task  of  the  classroom  teacher.  The  teacher  who  wishes 
to  be  helpful  to  students  in  the  matter  of  speech  must  be  aware 
that  speech  is  the  response  of  the  whole  organism  to  a  situation. 
In  attempting  to  diagnose  with  accuracy  a  speech  defect,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  all  the  anatomical,  neurological,  chemical, 
psychological,  physiological  and  sociological  factors  involved 

1  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  set  up  a  conference  program  for  parents  that  is  proving 
very  satisfactory, 
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in  speech.  Any  abnormalities  of  the  speech  organs  or  of  hear- 
ing may  result  in  a  variety  of  speech  defects.  Paralysis  of 
one  or  both  vocal  cords,  for  example,  is  an  anatomical  abnor- 
mality resulting  in  an  abnormal  voice  quality.  Injury  to  the 
brain  or  any  of  the  nerve  pathways  going  from  it  will  constitute 
a  neurological  abnormality  that  will  manifest  itself  generally 
in  a  lack  of  coordination  and  frequently  in  a  lack  of  ability  to 
associate  sensory  stimuli  with  appropriate  motor  responses. 
If  the  glandular  secretions  affecting  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment are  overactive  or  insufficient,  various  chemical  changes 
take  place,  resulting  in  voice  and  speech  disorders.  Any  severe 
psychological  shock  may  manifest  itself  in  such  a  disorder  as 
aphonia  or  hysterical  mutism.  On  the  sociological  side,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  for  the  teacher  to  know  is  the 
language  background.  It  is  well,  too,  to  know  the  economic 
and  cultural  levels  of  the  family  and  its  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Backus  has  listed  a  number  of  practical  suggestions  for 
the  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  helpful,  but  is  fearful  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  work  of  the  speech  correctionist.  Although  these 
suggestions  may  not  apply  literally  to  every  case,  they  should 
be  helpful,  especially  to  the  teacher  located  in  a  school  where 
there  is  no  resident  specialist: 

1.  The  classroom  teacher  should  be  able  to  spot  possible  hard 
of  hearing  cases  and  make  arrangements  for  individual  audiometer 
tests  for  each. 

2.  She  can  safely  work  with  ordinary  " run-of-the-mill"  articu- 
lator cases.  She  should  have  in  mind,  however,  the  many  possible 
causes  of  such  disorders,  so  that  she  can  arrange  for  diagnosis  for 
all  concerning  whom  there  is  any  doubt.  Children  with  only  a  lisp 
or  defective  r  or  I,  or  k-g,  can  usually  be  treated  without  diagnosis 
by  a  specialist. 

3.  Foreign  accent  should  ordinarily  offer  no  diagnostic  problems. 

4.  Repaired  cleft-palate  cases  need  not  be  sent  to  a  clinic, 
unless  the  teacher  feels  the  need  of  advice  about  methods  for  more 
effective  treatment. 

5.  Unrepaired  cleft-palate  cases  should  be  sent  to  a  speech  clinic 
for  subsequent  medical  referral. 
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6.  A  specialist  should  be  consulted  about  all  stuttering  cases. 

7.  A  specialist  should  be  consulted  about  all  cases  suspected  of 
neurological  involvement. 

8.  Vocal  defects  of  quality  should  receive  careful  study  and  diag- 
nosis. Simple  deviations  in  melody,  volume,  or  rate  can  be  handled 
by  the  teacher. 

9.  Suspected  psychological  cases  should  be  sent  to  the  speech 
clinic  for  possible  psychiatric  referral. 

10.  The  teacher  should  be  wary  of  branding  a  child  as  feeble 
minded.  Speech  cases  are  not  infrequently  branded  as  such.  The 
child  may  be  suffering  from  dysphasia,  may  simply  appear  retarded 
because  of  his  handicap,  or  may  be  somewhat  retarded,  yet  educable. 
Do  not  rely  very  heavily  upon  group  intelligence  tests.  To  be  sig- 
nificant, an  individual  test  should  be  given  by  a  trained  psychological 
examiner.  For  seriously  handicapped  children,  even  such  test  results 
must  be  considered  tentative.2 

Ridicule  and  the  speech  defective.  The  problem  of  the 
speech  defective  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  current  humor  is  directed  at  him.  He  is  practi- 
cally the  only  handicapped  member  of  society  who  may  be 
laughed  at  with  impunity.  If  you  turn  on  the  radio,  go  to  the 
movies  or  the  threatre,  you  are  likely  to  hear  the  speech  defec- 
tive, especially  the  stammerer,  constantly  exploited.  This  is 
a  pernicious  slant  on  the  problem  of  the  speech  defective. 
Sometimes  he  is  unconscious  that  he  has  a  defect;  other  times 
he  not  only  knows  that  he  has  one,  but  he  is  sensitive  about  it 
and  badly  thwarted  by  it.  He  develops  a  sense  of  inferiority 
that  may  manifest  itself  in  a  variety  of  anti-social  activities. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher.  Although  it  is  impossible  for 
every  teacher  to  be  able  to  diagnose  and  treat  all  speech  de- 
fects, there  is  one  requisite  that  the  teacher  must  have  in 
order  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  speech  defective:  he  must 
have  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  the  speech- 
handicapped  in  a  world  so  organized  that  ridicule  and  cruelty 
are  more  frequent  than  adequate  understanding  or  sympathy. 

2  Backus,  Ollie  L.,  Speech  in  Education,  pages  87-88.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1943. 
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He  must  make  every  effort  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  speech 
defective  if  he  expects  to  achieve  success. 

Cooperation  with  the  speech  teacher.  In  many  schools 
that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  full-  or  part-time  services 
of  a  speech  teacher,  there  is  sometimes  an  attitude  among 
other  teachers  that  the  disrupting  of  regular  classes  for  speech 
correction  constitutes  a  serious  interruption  in  the  important 
work  of  the  day.  The  point  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind 
in  this  connection  is  that,  although  arithmetic  and  spelling  and 
science  and  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  may  be 
vital,  few  of  them  persist  in  out-of-school  lives  to  the  extent 
that  speech  does.  For  this  reason,  every  cooperative  effort 
should  be  extended  to  the  speech  teacher  who,  in  most  com- 
munities, has  considerably  less  time  in  which  to  effect  changes 
than  the  general  teacher  has  to  alter  attitudes  and  to  stimulate 
a  love  of  scholarship. 

Since  the  problem  of  speech  defects  and  their  correction  is 
treated  in  great  detail  in  many  excellent  books  in  the  field,  and 
since  the  classroom  teacher  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  know 
all  about  the  wide  variety  of  defects  and  their  therapies,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  three  subsequent  chapters  to  describe  briefly 
only  the  most  common  voice  and  speech  defects.  Some  cor- 
rective measures  are  included,  with  the  advice  that,  if  there  is 
a  speech  correction  teacher  available,  the  classroom  teacher 
avail  himself  of  professional  advice  or  cooperate  in  the  matter 
of  sending  students  to  the  speech  clinic. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CORRECTIVE  PROCEDURES: 

1.  Discover  the  speech  situations  in  which  a  student  does  well. 
If  his  responses  to  speech  situations  are  poor,  discover  the  non- 
speaking  activities  in  which  he  succeeds. 

It  is  true  in  speech,  as  in  all  other  subjects,  that  nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  Give  the  speech  defective  a  sense  of  confidence,  the 
power  of  success,  and  praise,  and  many  of  his  speech  difficulties  may 
be  easier  to  dispel . 

2.  Motivate  students  to  want  to  improve  speech,  and  then  select 
material  for  corrective  work  that  is  compatible  with  their  abilities. 
Avoid  tongue-twisters  or  other  tiring  exercises  until  students  have 
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begun  to  gain  confidence;  then  such  material  may  act  as  a  challenge. 

3.  Be  sure  that,  in  selecting  material  for  corrective  procedures, 
you  modify  it  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  speech  defectives.3 
In  speech  correction,  as  in  all  other  activities,  the  student  should  feel 
the  joy  of  achievement. 

4.  Avoid  exercises  that  are  too  involved  for  students  to  follow. 
Never  let  them  get  bewildered  by  the  mechanics  of  speech  drills. 
As  soon  as  they  feel  some  accomplishment,  the  difficulty  of  exercises 
can  be  increased. 

5.  Vary  practice  material  and  speech  situations  so  that  students 
are  not  bored.  Improvement  in  speech  is  like  improvement  in  ball- 
playing,  swimming,  violin-playing,  or  other  activities  in  which  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  is  required.  It  is  sometimes  a  slow, 
tedious  process  to  train  the  ear  to  distinguish  between  sounds,  and 
the  articulatory  organs  to  make  them  properly.  Students  should  be 
kept  from  feeling  discouraged  or  inferior  when  their  improvement  is 
slow.4 

6.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  speech  is  largely  an 
imitative  matter.  Your  own  speech  will  do  much  to  help  pupils, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Visit  a  kindergarten  or  primary  grade  in  some  school  in  your 
community.  List  the  speech  faults  of  the  children  as  inconspicu- 
ously as  possible. 

2.  Ascertain  what  is  being  done  to  correct  the  faults  you  listed  in  1 . 

3.  To  what  extent  can  these  faults  be  said  to  be  due  to  chronological 
immaturity? 

4.  Visit  a  high  school  class  in  your  community.  List  the  speech 
faults  you  hear  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

5.  Compare  the  lists  from  1  and  4.     Are  there  similarities? 

6.  List  the  names  of  broadcasts  and  telecasts  on  which  you  have 
heard  speech  defectives  ridiculed.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  kind 
of  program  on  a  speech  defective? 

3  Cf.  Manser,  Ruth  B.,  Speech  Correction  on  the  Contract  Plan  (Third  Edition). 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1951. 

4  Cf.  "Vitalizing  the  High-School  Curriculum."  Research  Bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  Sept.  1929,  pp.  187-188 
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Functional  Speech  Disorders 


The  term  functional  speech  disorders  is  applied  to  those 
speech  faults  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  organic 
condition  or  an  emotional  involvement.  Sometimes  a  child 
with  normal  hearing  and  intelligence  will  make  no  effort  to 
speak  at  the  usual  time;  another,  surrounded  by  doting  rela- 
tives, persists  in  baby  talk,  in  spite  of  satisfactory  hearing. 
Other  functional  disorders  include  lisping,  careless  speech, 
foreign  accent,  and  marked  regional  dialects. 

Some  functional  disorders  are  part  of  the  process  of  matur- 
ing. As  the  child  develops  physiologically  and  gains  inde- 
pendence, his  speech  begins  to  reflect  his  maturity.  The  per- 
severation of  such  disorders  as  delayed  speech  or  baby  talk 
constitutes  what  may  later  become  a  behavior  problem  or  a 
psychogenic  disorder. 

Delayed  speech.  When  a  child  relies  on  gestures  rather 
than  on  words;  when  he  uses  words  but  distorts  them  so  that 
they  can  be  understood  only  by  his  mother  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  his  family;  or  when  he  fails  to  communicate  orally  as 
adequately  as  other  children  of  his  age  range,  he  is  said  to  be 
retarded  or  delayed  in  speech. 

Most  children  begin  to  talk  somewhere  between  the  twelfth 
and  eighteenth  month  of  life.  Some  authorities  hold  that  this 
is  the  period  of  speech  readiness  and  that  if  it  is  not  utilized,  a 
permanent  speech  disability  may  result.1     The  development 

1  Stinchfield,  S.  M.,  and  Young,  E.  H.,  Children  with  Delayed  or  Defective  Speech, 
California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1938. 
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of  speech,  a  highly  individualized  matter,  is  contingent  on  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system.  This  development  differs 
with  every  child.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  precisely  what  time 
a  child  should  begin  to  speak.  If,  however,  he  is  not  able  to 
talk  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  age  of  three,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  possible  organic  or  emotional 
causes  for  the  delay.  Such  causes  will  be  found  in  Chapters 
19  and  20. 

Some  children  who  apparently  have  no  organic  or  marked 
emotional  reasons  for  delayed  speech  cannot  or  will  not  talk. 
While  the  precise  reason  for  not  talking  may  not  be  available 
in  each  case,  there  are  many  clues  that  the  classroom  teacher 
may  look  for.  Interviews,  followed  by  home  visits,  usually 
show  whether  a  child  has  been  the  victim  of  overprotection  or 
neglect.  In  some  families  parents  and  other  relatives  vie  with 
each  other  in  anticipating  a  child's  every  want.  He  has  no 
need  to  speak.  The  period  of  speech  readiness  has  been  over- 
looked. The  reverse  of  this  situation  obtains  in  a  home  where 
a  child  is  not  spoken  to  on  the  theory  that  he  would  not  under- 
stand. If  there  are  no  other  children  in  the  family,  such  a 
child  may  be  brought  up  without  any  normal  linguistic  con- 
tacts. 

The  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  home  may  set  up  a  bar- 
rier to  speaking  English.  A  child  may  feel  timid  or  confused 
by  learning  a  new  language  at  school  and  may  substitute  ges- 
tures or  grunts  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  ridicule.  If  his 
parents  insist  on  his  speaking  a  foreign  language  at  home  when 
he  is  endeavoring  to  learn  English  in  school,  he  may  be  further 
baffled.  A  retreat  into  silence  may  be  the  only  way  he  can 
cope  with  the  problem. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher 
may  assist  the  speech  clinician  by  keeping  track  of  any  speech  situa- 
tions the  child  with  delayed  speech  enters  into  and  by  taking  notes 
on  new  words  in  his  vocabulary.  He  can  also  help  by  supplying  the 
clinician  with  the  incidental  information  he  may  glean  from  an  inter- 
view with  one  or  both  parents.     Sometimes  parents  who  are  a  little 
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on  guard  with  a  specialist  will  talk  more  freely  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  Frequently  they  reveal  more  in  casual  conversation  than 
in  a  formal  interview. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  accept  suggestions  from  the  clinician 
whenever  possible.  With  young  children  most  of  the  work  should 
be  in  the  form  of  language  games.  With  older  groups  more  intensive 
ear  training  and  use  of  appropriate  visual  aids  ma}'  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  clinician's  work.  The- interest  span  of  the  child  should  be 
the  main  guide  to  the  type  and  duration  of  speech  activities.  Little 
can  be  accomplished  when  fatigue  has  set  in. 

If  there  is  no  speech  clinician  available,  the  classroom  teacher 
should  consult  medical  records,  scores  on  intelligence  and  reading 
tests,  and  any  other  relevant  material  in  the  school  files  concerning 
the  child  with  delayed  speech.  If  there  are  other  children  from  the 
same  family  in  the  school,  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  records  of 
their  language  problems  also. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  have  an  interview  with  one  or  both 
parents  as  early  as  possible  in  the  school  year  in  order  to  determine 
possible  causes  for  the  delay  in  speech.  In  this  interview  the  teacher 
should  try  to  discover  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  regarding  linguistic 
development  in  the  child.  His  first  duty  is  to  find  out  whether  they 
are  really  aware  that  the  child  is  retarded  in  speech;  having  ascer- 
tained that  information,  he  should  find  out  what  they  are  doing  to 
improve  his  speech.  A  doctoral  study  of  this  problem  a  few  years 
ago  concluded  that  language  activities  were  much  more  highly  re- 
garded in  homes  where  children  were  advanced  in  speech  than  in 
homes  in  which  they  were  retarded.2  The  place  of  a  story  hour  in 
the  regular  routine  of  the  family,  the  attitude  toward  conversation 
and  family  discussions,  the  encouragement  given  efforts  at  participa- 
tion in  such  discussions,  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  both  parents  to 
give  the  child  opportunities  for  companionship  with  them  and  for 
cooperative  family  activities,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  parents'  estimate  of  their  child's  potentiality  for  mature  behavior 
are  all  significant  problems  closely  related  to  delayed  speech.  The 
teacher  will  find  clues  to  some  of  these  problems  in  interviews  and  he 
will  find  others  in  visits  to  the  home.  There  he  may  observe  whether 
the  child  talks  more  at  home  or  at  school ;  he  may  note  that  one  child 
in  the  family,  or  possibly  one  adult,  monopolizes  conversation;  he 
may  feel  certain  intangible  relationships  in  the  family  that  cannot  be 

1  Cf.  Molyneaux,  Dorothy  M.,  Environmental  Factors  Differentiating  Children 
of  Advanced  Speech  Development  from  those  with  Retarded  Speech.  Ph.D.  Thesis. 
Stanford  University.  J  949. 
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observed  away  from  the  home.  He  should  not,  of  course,  criticize 
anything  he  observes  in  the  home.  Criticism  serves  to  antagonize 
parents.  He  should  rather  explain  what  he  is  trying  to  do  in  school 
and  ask  for  cooperation  and  patience. 

Whether  there  is  a  speech  teacher  available  or  not,  the  task  of  the 
classroom  teacher  is  to  set  up  a  friendly  speech  environment  for  the 
child  with  delayed  speech.  He  should  be  given  as  many  non-speech 
responsibilities  as  possible  so  that  he  feels  he  belongs  to  the  group 
and  is  an  active,  participating  member  of  it,  even  though  he  is  not 
very  vocal  in  the  beginning.  He  should  be  taught  simple,  concrete 
words  having  to  do  with  his  daily  needs.  Difficult  or  abstract  words 
may  further  confuse  him.  No  matter  how  meager  his  attempts  to 
speak  are,  they  should  be  encouraged.  The  major  objective  is  to 
make  him  want  to  talk  and  to  set  up  situations  in  which  he  will  talk 
of  his  own  volition. 

Baby  talk.  Baby  talk,  which  is  unfortunately  considered 
to  be  cute  in  some  homes,  constitutes  one  of  our  major  speech 
difficulties  in  America,  It  may  be  denned  as  speech  contain- 
ing many  sound  substitutions  and  as  being  generally  infantile 
in  pattern.  The  most  common  sound  substitutions  include: 
[w]  for  [j],  ['wein]  for  ['iefn];  [v]  for  [<5],  ['mAVa]  for  ['mAtSa]; 
[6]  for  [s],  i'eirj]  for  ['sir];  [t]  for  [k],  ['tud]  for  ['kud];  [f] 
for  [8],  ['fin]  for  ['6in];  and  mispronunciation  of  [I]. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  young  children 
are  due  to  what  Grandgent  calls  correct,  not  incorrect,  imita- 
tion of  the  speech  of  doting  elders.3  The  parents  who  make 
sounds  carelessly  or  talk  conscientiously  in  a  " baby-talk '? 
manner  are  paving  the  way  for  great  phonetic  inaccuracy  in 
their  children.  Although  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of  the 
home,  it  is  turned  over,  usually  unconsciously,  to  the  school  to 
solve.  If  teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  grades  can 
themselves  make  the  sounds  of  English  accurately,  if  they  can 
recognize  sound  substitutions,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  give 
children  who  make  sound  substitutions  opportunity  to  imitate 
correctly  made  sounds,  they  can  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
pernicious  habit  of  baby  talk, 

3  Cf.  Grandgent,  Charles  H.,  Imitation  and  Other  Essays,  p.  20.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1933. 
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The  important  factor  for  parents  and  teachers  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  speech  that  is  thought  to  be  "cute"  at  six  will  be 
considerably  less  attractive  at  sixteen,  and  that  at  twenty-six 
it  may  constitute  a  real  vocational  hazard. 

Articulatory  disorders.  Many  of  the  faulty  speech  habits 
of  childhood  are  carried  on  into  adolescent  and  adult  years. 
The  sound  substitutions,  omissions,  and  distortions  of  bab}^ 
talk  may  be  present  or  slightly  modified.  The  result  is  muffled 
or  indistinct  speech. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  In  correcting  articulatory 
defects,  the  classroom  teacher  should  find  out  what  procedure  the 
speech  clinician  is  following.  He  should  then  try  to  supplement  the 
clinician's  work  to  whatever  degree  is  possible. 

If  there  is  no  speech  teacher  available,  the  chief  task  of  the  class- 
room teacher  is  to  help  students  hear  the  sounds  that  are  defective. 
After  they  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ear  training,  the  use  of  a  recording 
machine  may  aid  them.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  a  recording 
device  before  students  have  begun  to  hear  sounds  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.  Unless  they  know  what  to  listen  for,  they  may  waste 
time  that  they  could  spend  more  profitably  in  practice. 

Motivation  is  of  prime  importance  in  articulatory  cases.  Too 
often  their  families  hear  nothing  wrong  with  their  speech  and  their 
friends  take  their  peculiarities  for  granted.  After  they  have  been 
properly  motivated  to  improve,  some  time  should  be  devoted  daily 
to  systematic  exercises  and  correct  production  of  sounds.  The  im- 
portance of  tongue,  lip,  and  palate  exercises  cannot  be  overemphasized 
in  the  process  of  correcting  faulty  articulation.  Older  children  may 
be  interested  in  keeping  speech  logs,  showing  their  improvement  and 
indicating  their  lapses. 

Inorganic  lisping.  Lisping  is  usually  defined  as  the  habitual 
mispronunciation  or  the  impure  production  of  the  sibilant 
sounds.  These  sounds  are:  [s],  [z],  [$],  and  [5].  Although 
there  are  many  more  phonetic  ramifications,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses lisping  may  be  divided  into  three  major  classifications: 
the  lingual  protrusion  lisp,  the  lateral  emission  lisp,  and  the 
nasal  emission  lisp.  These  forms  may  be  functional,  organic, 
or  emotional.  If  there  is  no  organic  difficulty  in  the  formation 
of  the  teeth,  but  there  is  a  marked  sibilance  on  the  production 
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of  [s]  or  any  cognate  sounds,  the  lisp  is  said  to  be  inorganic,  or 
functional.  The  inorganic  lisp  is  frequently  caused  by  imita- 
tion. Children  listen  to  poorly  produced  sounds  and  uncon- 
sciously incorporate  them  into  their  own  speech. 

Lingual  protrusion.  Another  common  cause  of  inorganic 
lisping  is  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  on  the  production  of 
sibilant  sounds.  This  protruding  of  the  tongue  usually  starts 
when  a  child  loses  his  first  teeth.  He  gets  into  the  habit  of 
putting  his  tongue  in  the  space  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 
and,  by  the  time  the  second  teeth  appear,  he  has  established  a 
habit  that  is  very  difficult  to  break.  This  form  of  lisping  is 
comparatively  easy  to  recognize,  since  it  consists  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  [0]  for  [s]  and  ["5]  for  [z]. 

Lateral  emission.  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  curled  back 
so  that  the  air  is  forced  out  between  the  sides  of  the  teeth,  the 
lisp  is  said  to  be  due  to  lateral  emission.  This  defect  is  usually 
organic  and  due  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  substitution  of  [$]  for  [s] . 

Nasal  emission.  In  the  production  of  the  nasal-emission 
lisp,  the  tongue  is  curled  back  so  far  that  the  sound  is  emitted 
through  the  nose.  This  production  is  usually  caused  by  poor 
control  of  the  soft  palate. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  Before  corrective  proce- 
dures can  be  effective,  the  patient  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  correct  and  the  incorrect  production  of  the  sibilant  sounds.  For 
this  reason,  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  produce  the  sound  cor- 
rectly so  that  he  may  help  the  child  who  is  trying  to  improve  sibilant 
sounds.  In  the  production  of  [s]  and  [z]  the  teeth  do  not  meet,  but 
they  must  be  close  together;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  free,  but  the 
sides  may  be  anchored  against  the  upper  teeth;  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  forms  a  slight  groove.  Through  this  groove  the  air  is  expelled 
gently. 

For  the  other  two  sibilants,  [$]  and  [3],  the  tongue  position  is 
modified.  The  tongue  is  flatter  and  more  relaxed  than  for  [s]  and 
[z] ;  the  groove  of  the  tongue  is  broader  and  shallower. 

In  order  to  correct  any  organic  or  inorganic  lisp,  the  following 
rules  may  be  practiced,  with  modification  of  material  depending  upon 
the  agf.,  grade,  and  interests  of  the  patient: 
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1.  In  order  to  gain  flexibility  and  control,  practice  lip  and  tongue 
exercises  on  pages  65-67. 

2.  Practice  the  vowel  scale  with  each  of  the  sibilants  in  the  initial 
and  final  positions. 

3.  Next  practice  words  containing  the  sibilants  in  initial,  final,  and 
medial  positions. 

4.  Use  these  words  in  sentences. 

5.  Begin  to  incorporate  the  correct  sound  in  conversations,  class 
recitations,  and  oral  reading. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  correct  the  sibilants  by  practicing  [t] 
several  times  first,  then  releasing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  for  [s].  For 
example,  t-t-t-t-t-t-t.  Pronounce  the  combination  ts,  ts,  ts,  ts,  ts  a 
number  of  times. 

7.  Think  ts,  but  say  s. 

8.  Practice  the  following  material,  noting  the  order  of  combina- 
tions. You  may  find  that  initial  st  is  a  difficult  combination  for 
you.  In  that  case,  try  to  find  an  easier  combination  and  work  on 
that  first.  The  practicing  of  difficult  combinations  and  tongue  twist- 
ers is  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  in  the  beginning.  After 
you  have  worked  on  all  the  initial  combinations  in  a  systematic  way, 
then  proceed  to  the  medial  and  final  combinations. 

1.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

stop  stab  stick 

stare  step  stipulate 

stale  steep  study 

stay  stool  stuff 

stave  stint  statement 

2.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

style  of  writing  stave  of  the  barrel 

stay  a  while  stiff  paper 

stop  playing  start  the  motor 

staff  of  life  state  the  matter 

stick  of  candy  stack  of  cards 

3.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

strive  strafe  stringent 

straight  strew  stripe 

strict  straw  strip 

strife  strident  streak 

stride  strategy  stretch 
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4.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

straight  line  stretch  of  land 

strict  account  strawberry  jam 

strategic  plan  string  of  pearls 

striped  coat  strolling  along 

strip  of  material  strong  feeling 

5.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  V, 

scan  scarlet  skip 

scheme  score  skirt 

scatter  skill  skit 

sketch  skate  squirrel 

scald  school  skull 

6.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

scan  the  copy  sketch  of  the  play 

skein  of  yarn  score  of  the  game 

skip  the  line  scarf  of  wool 

skating  pond  scheming  to  go 

scarlet  coat  skillful  manner 

7.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

snap  sneeze  snail 

sneer  snicker  snag 

snob  snatch  snack 

sneak  snake  snapdragon 

snare  snore  snarl 

8.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s : 

snag  in  the  wool  snare  drum 

snack  of  food  snake  near  the  tree 

snow  on  the  road  snipping  the  ribbon 

snatching  the  bag  snapping  the  lock 

snickering  boy  snarling  animal 

9.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

slay  sly  slate 

sled  slipper  slim 

slope  slender  slide 

slake  sleuth  slouch 

slowly  sleep  slogan 

10.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

sleigh  riding  slow  time 

slippery  pavement  sleek  fur 
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sledge  hammer  sloping  hill 

slamming  doors  sly  look 

sleight  of  hand  slide  rule 

11.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

spirit  spry  spill 

spin  sprite  split 

spoon  spite  spine 

spy  spider  spire 

spend  spike  spiral 

12.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

spoke  in  the  wheel  spelling  the  word 

spirit  of  the  time  spending  the  money 

spinning  the  top  spring  board 

spanning  the  globe  spraying  the  hedge 

spiking  the  guns  sparing  the  time 

13.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

smoke  small  smell 

smock  smart  smile 

smitten  smash  smirk 

smolder  smattering  smother 

smug  smear  smooth 

14.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

small  talk  smearing  the  paint 

smoking  a  pipe  smitten  with  grief 

smiling  gaily  smattering  of  information 

smothering  the  fire  smoothing  out  the  cloth 

smoldering  embers  smocking  the  material 

15.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

swim  swamp  swan 

swallow  swain  swarm 

swerve  swagger  sweet 

swing  sway  swelter 

swear  swab  swept 

16.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  thinking  of  the  sound  of  t  before  s: 

suede  bag  swaying  rhythm 

suave  manner  swaggering  gait 

swelling  buds  swarm  of  bees 

swimming  the  lake  swallowing  the  water 

swerving  to  the  right  swearing  to  the  statement 
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17.  Practice  the  following  words,  preceding  each  with  the  sound  of  t: 

see 

salt 

sigh 

so 

saw 


silly 

sell 

sane 

same 

sad 

saving 

sale 

salutary 

sand 

satire 

,ses,  think 

ing  of  the  sound  of 

sand  dune 

sawing  the  wood 

saving  the  time 

same  refrain 

satirical  note 

sewing  group 
safety  door 
seed  cover 
sip  of  tea 
same  idea 

19.  If  you  are  confident  that  initial  s  combinations  are  satisfactory,  begin 
to  work  on  medial  s,  as  in: 

destroy  instrument  gasping 

destruction  asking  grasping 

establish  basket  rasping 

instruction  rescue  whispering 

ghastly  excite  inspiring 

20.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  paying  special  attention  to  medial  s: 

asking  a  question  crisply  starched 

risking  a  great  deal  gasping  for  breath 

lisping  noticeably  masking  his  fear 

hasty  answer  rescuing  the  crew 

casket  of  gems  basking  in  the  sun 

21.  Practice  the  following  words,  trying  to  avoid  undue  sibilance  on  final  s: 

dots  rates  toss 

lots  cakes  ice 

cats  lakes  race 

chats  makes  loss 

mats  flakes  ace 

22.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  paying  special  attention  to  final  s: 

lease  the  house  moss  on  the  rocks 

class  in  mathematics  course  in  statistics 

loss  of  the  case  accounts  for  the  office 

pass  the  sauce  analysis  of  the  stress 

ace  of  hearts  emphasis  on  force 
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23.  Practice  the  following  words,  noting  the  difficult  final  combinations: 


chests 

asks 

rasps 

tests 

tasks 

grasps 

lists 

masks 

wasps 

fists 

basks 

gasps 

mists 

flasks 

wisps 

24.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  paying  special  attention  to  final  s 
combinations : 

treasure  chests  silver  clasps 

lists  of  words  wisps  of  smoke 

heavy  mists  asks  for  the  masks 

scientific  tests  casks  of  wine 

great  risks  difficult  tasks 

25.  Practice  the  following  words,  being  sure  to  voice  z: 

zeal  cousin  windows 

zero  wisdom  clouds 

zest  lazily  letters 

zoom  easily  begs 

zinc  buzzed  times 

26.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  paying  special  attention  to  z: 

great  zeal  zigzag  lines 

zoological  garden  choosing  words 

zinc  coating  songs  of  the  birds 

buzzing  noise  waves  of  sound 

closed  windows  wisdom  of  the  ages 

27.  Practice  the  following  words,  avoiding  undue  sibilance  on  §: 

she  shock  clash 

shift  sheet  rash 

shave  motion  mesh 

shy  attention  wish 

shall  lotion  sash 

28.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  pa}Ting  special  attention  to  $; 

shift  of  gears  fashionable  dress 

shy  child  shouts  of  laughter 

ancient  heritage  shimmering  lights 

brash  conduct  artificial  respiration 

vicious  circle  delicious  flavor 
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29.  Practice  the  following  words,  being  sure  to  voice  3: 

pleasure  azure  prestige 

measure  confusion  rouge 

treasure  effusion  mirage 

usury  visual  garage 

persuasion  division  persiflage 

30.  Practice  the  following  phrases,  paying  special  attention  to  3: 

drawing  a  conclusion  rapid  decision 

faulty  vision  penetrating  incision 

having  a  delusion  an  optical  illusion 

a  vast  treasury  closed  garage 

measuring  the  line  amusing  persiflage 

31.  Compose  ten  sentences  containing  initial  combinations  of  s  and  other 
consonants. 

32.  Compose  ten  sentences  containing  initial  s  with  vowels. 

33.  Compose  ten  sentences  containing  medial  s  combinations. 

34.  Compose  ten  sentences  containing  final  s. 

35.  Compose  ten  sentences  containing  final  s  combinations. 

Misuse  of  the  voice.  Chronic  laryngitis  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  an  occupational  hazard  of  teaching.  When  there  is  no 
physical  impairment  present,  chronic  laryngitis  is  the  result 
of  misuse  of  the  voice.  To  avoid  laryngitis  and  other  even 
more  serious  maladies  of  the  larnyx,  it  is  imperative  that 
singers,  actors,  teachers,  and  clergymen  use  their  voices  cor- 
rectly. Teachers  have  a  two-fold  problem.  They  must  learn 
how  to  use  their  own  voices  efficiently  and  effectively  and. 
furthermore  they  must  teach  children  to  use  their  voices  prop- 
erly. 

In  screaming,  shouting,  street-corner  singing,  football  cheer- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  other  manifestations  of  exuberance,  many 
children  and  adults  injure  their  voices,  sometimes  irreparably. 
That  much  more  volume  can  be  achieved  through  correct  use 
than  through  incorrect  use  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  Voice  exercises  should  not 
be  recommended  until  the  cause  of  laryngitis  or  chronically  hoarse 
voice  is  ascertained  from  a  medical  specialist.  If  he  recommends 
voice  work,  exercises  such  as  those  indicated  on  pages  46-58, 
should  be  recommended.     If  he  recommends  silence  for  the  purpose 
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of  resting  or  rehabilitating  the  cords,  the  patient  should  be  urged 
to  cooperate. 

Foreign  accent.  Whether  foreign  accent  is  slight  or  marked, 
it  is  usually  the  term  used  to  designate  omissions  of  sounds, 
sound  substitutions,  and  faulty  intonation  patterns  due  to  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  language.  The  classroom  teacher  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  correct  production  of  English  sounds  and 
some  training  in,  or  information  about,  the  production  of  the 
sounds  of  other  languages  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  stu- 
dent who  has  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  a  foreign  accent. 

The  student  with  a  foreign  accent  may  develop  an  inferiority 
complex  unless  he  feels  that  the  teacher  is  sympathetic  to  his 
problem.  The  first  task  of  the  teacher,  then,  after  he  is  sure 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  own  sounds,  is  to  make  students  feel 
that  their  native  languages  are  not  inferior  to  English,  but 
that  the  method  of  producing  sounds  varies  with  each  language 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  tune  or  melody  of  each 
language  differs.  Students  should  be  made  to  feel  pride  in 
their  racial  backgrounds  and  in  the  contributions  of  foreign 
languages  to  English. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  all  teachers  to  know  several 
foreign  languages.  Most  teachers,  however,  are  required  to 
teach  some  children  who  have  either  learned  a  foreign  language 
before  English  or  who  hear  a  foreign  language  at  home.  In 
some  cases  the  amount  of  foreign  language  used  in  the  home 
is  slight,  but  the  influence  of  the  language  on  English  may  be 
marked  in  intonation,  sound  substitutions,  and  general  speech 
pattern.  Teachers  should  be  aware  of  the  subtlety  of  this 
influence  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of  languages  other 
than  English. 

Romance  languages.  In  Romance  languages,  the  conso- 
nants [t],  [d],  [n],  and  [1],  are  dentalized.  (See  pages  173- 
180.)  Students  who  have  any  influence  of  Romance  languages 
in  their  speech  must  be  taught  the  proper  placement  of  the 
tongue  in  the  production  of  these  sounds  in  English. 

The  consonants  [p],  [t],  and  [k]  are  unaspirated,  whereas  in 
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English  these  sounds  are  unaspirated  only  before  a  consonant. 
(See  page  155.)  The  sibilants  [s]  and  [z]  are  made  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth.  In  English,  such 
production  is  usually  faulty.     (See  page  180.) 

There  are  numerous  problems  in  connection  with  vowel 
length  and  the  influence  of  voiced  and  voiceless  sounds  on 
vowel  quantity  that  make  it  imperative  for  the  teacher  to  be 
aware  of  the  rules  for  lengthening  English  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs.    (See  pages  101-102  and  136-137.) 

The  problems  of  stress  and  intonation  in  Romance  languages 
differ  so  fundamentally  from  those  of  English  that  the  teacher 
should  give  students  with  a  Romance-language  background 
opportunity  to  practice  the  strong  stress  and  the  characteristic 
down-glide  of  English. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  common  sound  substitutions 
made  in  English  by  people  who  speak  Romance  languages: 


French 


Sounds 


Words 


English 


[l] 

becomes  [i] 

[hith] 

becomes  [hit,] 

[e] 

becomes  [s] 

[send] 

becomes  [send] 

W 

becomes  [u] 

[bukh] 

becomes  [buk,] 

[a:] 

becomes  [an] 

[kha  :m] 

becomes  [k,ai-m] 

[»] 

becomes  [a] 

[msen] 

becomes  [man] 

[ou] 

becomes  [o] 

[mou] 

becomes  [mo] 

[f] 

becomes  [t,] 

[thDth] 

becomes  [t,Dt,] 

Italian 


Sounds 


Words 


English 


[i:] 

becomes  [i] 

[i] 

becomes  [i] 

[a] 

becomes  [e] 

[a] 

becomes  [a] 

[3:] 

becomes  [e(:)] 

[8] 

becomes  [t,] 

[8] 

becomes  [d] 

M 

becomes  [r] 

[di:d] 

becomes  [did] 

[bith] 

becomes  [bit,] 

[msen] 

becomes  [me-rn] 

CAP"] 

becomes  [ap,] 

[fs:] 

becomes  [fe(:)] 

[tau:] 

becomes  [t,ru:] 

[tSem] 

becomes  [dem] 

[■■ed] 

becomes  [rep!] 
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Spanish 


Sounds 


English 


Words 


[I] 

becomes  [i] 

[in]           becomes  [in] 

w 

becomes  [a] 

[sem]         becomes  [am] 

M 

becomes  [u] 

[khukh]     becomes  [k,uk,] 

[otf] 

becomes  [o] 

[gotr]         becomes  [go] 

tial  [s] 

becomes  [es] 

[snou]       becomes  [esno]4 

[t] 

becomes  [t,] 

[thu:]        becomes  [t,u] 

German. 

One  marked  difference  between  German  and  Eng 

lish  is  in  regard  to  long  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In  German 
both  may  be  lengthened  before  voiceless  sounds,  whereas  in 
English  long  vowels  may  be  only  half-long  before  voiceless 
sounds. 

Consonants  in  German  are  not  lengthened  after  short  vowels 
before  a  pause  as  they  are  in  English.  Final  voiced  consonants 
in  German  are  invariably  unvoiced.  In  English  they  are  only 
partially  unvoiced.     (See  page  157.) 

There  are  no  syllabic  consonants  in  German  as  there  are  in 
English;  neither  is  there  any  gliding  between  words  or  any 
liaison  as  there  is  in  English.  In  unstressed  syllables,  vowels 
are  not  weakened  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  English. 

Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  usual  German  sound  substitu- 
tions in  English. 


Sounds 

Words 

[e] 

becomes  [s] 

[lenth] 

becomes  [lsn:th] 

M 

becomes  [a] 

[khsen] 

becomes  [khan] 

[3:] 

becomes  [1] 

[ms-0] 

becomes  [mir0] 

[a] 

becomes  [u] 

[khAph] 

becomes  [khuph] 

[el] 

becomes  [e:] 

[del] 

becomes  [de:] 

[*] 

becomes  [v] 

[Mafth] 

becomes  [valth] 

[w] 

becomes  [v] 

[wil] 

becomes  [vil] 

Slavonic  languages.  The  stress  in  Slavonic  languages  is 
considerably  lighter  than  that  of  English.  Slavonic-speaking 
people,  therefore,  have  great  difficulty  with  the  vigorous  stress 
of  English. 


4  In  combinations  of  initial  s  and  another  consonant. 
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In  these  languages,  vowels  differ  somewhat  in  length,  but 
the  longest  ones  never  seem  to  be  quite  so  long  as  English  long 
vowels  before  voiced  consonants. 

Vowels  in  unstressed  positions  are  likely  to  be  very  short, 
sometimes  disappearing  entirely.  This  is  comparable  to  the 
philologic  process  that  has  taken  place  in  hundreds  of  English 
words. 

The  stop-plosives,  [p],  [t],  and  [k],  follow  a  rule  that  is  the 
opposite  of  English.  These  sounds  are  aspirated  before  a 
consonant  and  unaspirated  before  a  vowel. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  pronounce  double  consonants, 
whereas  in  English,  when  a  consonant  is  doubled  in  spelling, 
usually  only  one  sound  is  produced. 

The  sound  [n]  is  very  difficult  for  those  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  in  the  Slavonic  group.  The  substitution  of  [ng]  is 
usually  made  for  [n].     (See  pages  196-200.) 

Below  are  some  of  the  sound  substitutions  commonly  made 
in  English  by  Slavonic-speaking  peoples. 

Sounds  Words 

[i]  becomes  [i]  [il]  becomes  [il] 

[u]  becomes  [u]  [lukh]  becomes  [luk,] 

[d]  becomes  [a]  [dv]  becomes  [av] 

[a]  becomes  [a]  [sAph]  becomes  [sap,] 

[m]  becomes  [w]  [mqI]  becomes  [wal] 

[g]  becomes  [rjg]  [flirj :]  becomes  [flirjg] 

Regional  dialects.  By  regional  dialect  is  meant  a  type  of 
speech  that  immediately  labels  the  speaker  as  being  from  a 
certain  section  of  the  country.  Since  we  are  striving  for 
speech  that  is  inconspicuous,  it  is  well  to  help  students  over- 
come sectionalisms  that  would  make  them  appear  uneducated 
or  ridiculous  if  they  were  to  move  out  of  their  particular  neigh- 
borhoods. Suggestions  for  changes  in  regional  dialects  must 
usually  be  made  patiently  and  tactfully,  since  many  people 
have  built  up  as  a  defense  mechanism  a  kind  of  local  pride  in 
their  speech  peculiarities;  others  are  entirely  unconscious  that 
their  speech  differs  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  teacher's  speech  should  be  relatively  free  from  marked 
regional  quality  if  he  is  to  imbue  students  with  a  desire  to 
speak  well  and  inconspicuously. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  In  improving  accents 
and  regional  dialects,  the  classroom  teacher  should  try  to  supple- 
ment the  program  of  the  speech  clinician.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  he  should  have  a  thorough  training  in  phonetics.  Fur- 
thermore, he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  comparative  phonetics 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  language  backgrounds  of  his  class. 

If  there  is  no  speech  teacher  available,  the  classroom  teacher  should 
try  to  find  out  what  language  is  habitually  used  at  home.  The  best 
way  to  get  this  information  is  to  visit  the  home.  Many  children 
and  adults  report  that  they  hear  only  English  at  home.  The  English 
may  be  so  influenced  by  a  foreign  language  that  it  has  all  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  native  language  rather  than  English.  The 
classroom  teacher  should  teach  phonetics,  including  some  method  of 
intonation,  such  as  the  Klinghardt  system.  He  should  know  the 
value  of  repetition  of  sounds,  nonsense  words,  short  phrases,  and 
short  sentences  in  focusing  attention  on  correct  production  of  sounds 
and  intonation.  The  younger  his  group,  the  simpler  the  material 
should  be,  with  the  emphasis  on  repetition.  With  older  groups,  he 
should  be  aware  that  marked  regional  dialects  are  almost  as  difficult 
to  improve  as  foreign  accents.  Sometimes  they  are  more  difficult 
because  native  speakers  lack  the  motivation  of  the  intelligent  foreign- 
born  student  who  realizes  that  he  has  a  language  handicap. 

Whether  there  is  a  speech  teacher  available  or  not,  the  classroom 
teacher  should  be  sympathetic  to  the  problem  of  the  foreign  child, 
who  may  be  forced  to  speak  his  native  language  at  home  because  his 
parents  do  not  know  English  or  wish  to  preserve  their  own  language. 
The  situation  is  especially  serious  in  a  school  where  there  are  few 
children  of  foreign  background.  Sometimes  they  are  ostracized  be- 
cause of  their  language  difficulty  or  made  to  feel  inferior  or  incapable 
of  participating  in  class  discussions.  The  teacher  should  make  every 
effort  to  have  these  children  participate;  furthermore,  he  should  try 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  value  of  their  contributions  and  should 
encourage  the  class  to  do  likewise.  He  himself  should  be  aware 
that  sometimes  a  functional  language  disability  may  become  a  serious 
psychological  or  behavior  problem  if  it  is  not  properly  handled. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  List  as  many  causes  as  you  can  for  functional  delayed  speech. 
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2.  What  are  the  most  common  faults  in  adult  speech  that  typify 
baby  talk? 

3.  What  procedure  would  you  use  to  help  a  twelve-year-old  child 
overcome  a  w-r  substitution? 

4.  If  you  were  teaching  a  group  of  lispers,  what  combinations  of 
sibilant  sounds  would  you  begin  with?  What  procedure  would 
you  use,  if  some  of  the  combinations  you  used  were  not  equally 
good  for  all  the  children  in  the  group? 

5.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  phonetics  in  helping  adults  with 
foreign  accent  problems  in  English? 


CHAPTER  19 

Organic  Speech  Disorders 


Organic  speech  disorders  are  those  due  to  an  organic  or 
physical  handicap.  Brain  lesions  caused  by  birth  injury,  acci- 
dent, or  disease;  cleft  palate  or  lip;  malocclusion  of  the  teeth; 
a  markedly  deviated  septum;  and  a  tight  frenum,  that  is,  a 
fold  of  membrane  under  the  tongue,  are  some  of  the  physical 
causes  of  speech  defects.  Especially  with  such  organic  handi- 
caps as  brain  lesions,  cleft  palate,  and  malocclusion  there  is 
sometimes  a  loss  of  hearing.  The  classroom  teacher  should 
know  the  results  of  audiometric  tests  in  such  cases  in  order  to 
help  children  who  need  additional  ear  training  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  speech  specialist. 

Delayed  speech.  The  most  common  organic  causes  under- 
lying delayed  type  of  speech  include  defective  intelligence, 
defective  hearing,  short  auditory  memory  span,  and  illness 
severe  enough  to  interrupt  his  progress  when  a  child  was  begin- 
ning to  speak. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  follow  the  procedure  suggested  by  the  speech  clinician.  He 
may  assist  the  clinician  by  reporting  on  interviews  with  parents, 
visits  to  the  home,  and  on  the  child's  progress. 

If  there  is  no  speech  teacher  available,  the  classroom  teacher  should 
consult  medical  records,  study  results  on  intelligence  and  other  tests, 
interview  the  school  psychologist,  interview  the  parents,  visit  the 
home,  and  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  retardation.  If  there  is  a 
physical  cause,  he  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the  parents  in  providing 
for  medical  aid.     If  the  delay  is  due  to  mental  retardation,  he  should 

420 
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consult  with  the  school  psychologist  or  guidance  specialist  or  prin- 
cipal about  the  best  procedure.  If  there  is  no  solution  except  to 
retain  the  child  in  a  regular  class,  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind 
his  limitations  and  encourage  him  whenever  possible.  Other  sug- 
gestions will  be  found  on  pages  403-405. 

Cerebral  palsy.  According  to  the  National  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults  there  are  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 400,000  persons  who  suffer  from  a  condition  known 
as  cerebral  palsy,  the  result  of  a  brain  injury.  Such  injury 
frequently  occurs  at  birth,  although  either  serious  illness 
affecting  the  brain  or  an  accident  may  produce  cerebral  palsy. 
Brain  injuries  are  generally  classified  as:  prenatal,  paranatal, 
and  postnatal. 

There  are  three  types  of  muscular  involvement:  spasticity, 
athetosis,  or  ataxia.  The  spastics  are  characterized  by  un- 
coordinated, jerky  movements  of  their  arms,  legs,  or  other 
muscles  when  they  try  to  walk,  eat,  write,  or  to  perform  any 
precise  muscular  coordinations.  There  is  a  general  unsteadi- 
ness about  their  movements,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
muscles  affected.  They  frequently  have  a  hearing  loss.  In 
mild  cases,  the  condition  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  until  the 
child  tries  to  perform  an  act.  In  severe  cases,  the  spastic  may 
be  so  handicapped  that  he  cannot  perform  any  service  for 
himself. 

Athetoids  are  characterized  by  almost  constant  involuntary 
contortions.  Such  Writhing  movements  are  aggravated  by 
any  plan  of  the  athetoid  to  act.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  complete  an  action  as  he  planned  it.  The  involuntary 
movements  stop  only  during  sleep. 

The  third  group,  the  ataxic,  is  the  smallest.  The  ataxic 
child  loses  his  balance  easily,  has  difficulty  in  walking,  and  is 
generally  very  poorly  coordinated  in  all  his  movements.  In 
addition  to  inability  to  coordinate  large  muscles,  he  also  has  a 
serious  visual  problem.     He  can  rarely  focus. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  overlapping  of  types  of  cerebral  palsy. 
For  example,  some  persons  are  both  spastic  and  athetoid,  or 
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spastic  and  ataxic.  Needless  to  say,  such  cases  are  the  most 
severely  handicapped. 

Contrary  to  a  belief  held  until  recent  years,  the  cerebral 
palsied  are  not  necessarily  mentally  deficient.  About  a  third 
have  suffered  such  severe  damage  to  the  brain  that  their  intel- 
ligence has  been  adversely  affected.  The  remaining  two-thirds, 
however,  with  special  training  are  able  to  learn,  to  adjust  to 
their  handicaps,  or  to  compensate  for  them.  About  5  per  cent 
have  superior  intelligence. 

If  the  muscles  used  in  speech  are  not  affected  by  the  brain 
injury,  there  may  be  no  speech  involvement  in  cerebral  palsy 
cases.  In  general,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  about  70  per 
cent  of  those  suffering  from  the  condition  have  speech  defects 
requiring  special  attention.1  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling their  speech  organs,  many  cerebral  palsied  children  are 
delayed  in  starting  to  talk,  even  though  their  intelligence  may 
be  normal  or  superior.  Sometimes  they  have  hearing  losses 
which  further  delay  their  progress  since  they  cannot  imitate 
as  quickly  or  as  accurately  as  if  they  had  adequate  hearing. 
Even  after  they  have  learned  to  control  their  speech  organs 
somewhat,  their  speech  may  be  slow  and  jerky  in  rhythm  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  control  the  chest  muscles.  Drooling, 
the  result  of  an  inability  to  use  the  swallowing  muscles  prop- 
erly, often  increases  the  indistinctness  of  the  speech  of  the 
cerebral  palsied  child. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher  is 
not  likely  to  encounter  a  severely  cerebral  palsied  child  in  the  normal 
classroom.  The  most  severe  cases  are  usually  so  handicapped  that 
they  have  to  be  institutionalized  or  taught  in  special  schools  or  at 
home.     Mild  cases  sometimes  attend  regular  schools. 

Whatever  the  classroom  teacher  can  do  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  speech  teacher  will  be  helpful.  If  there  is  no  speech  teacher,  the 
classroom  teacher  should  find  out  from  the  child's  parents  and  from 
whatever  medical  records  are  available  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  case  and  previous  speech  training.     If  the  child  has  a  serious 

1  Cf.  Johnson,  Wendell,  et  al.,  Speech  Handicapped  School  Children.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1948. 
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speech  involvement,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  recommend 
outside  assistance.  Such  aid  may  be  supplemented  in  the  classroom 
by  drills,  articulatory  exercises,  phonetic  training,  including  ear 
training,  to  whatever  extent  time  permits. 

The  teacher  should  be  aware  that  the  cerebral  palsied  child  may 
have  a  number  of  other  problems  besides  defective  speech.  His 
hearing,  vision,  auditory  memory,  and  intelligence  may  be  somewhat 
impaired ;  he  may  be  emotionally  disturbed  because  of  his  handicaps 
and  the  reactions  of  others  to  his  seeming  awkwardness.  The  cere- 
bral palsied  child  always  has  some  muscles  that  are  tense.  Hence 
he  uses  more  energy  than  the  non-cerebral  palsied  and  tires  more 
quickly.  The  teacher  should  try  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  num- 
ber of  movements  the  cerebral  palsied  child  has  to  make  in  the  class- 
room. He  should  also  provide  as  many  opportunities  for  relaxation 
as  possible. 

Whether  there  is  a  speech  teacher  available  or  not,  the  classroom 
teacher  should  assume  responsibility  for  the  attitude  of  his  own  class 
toward  the  cerebral  palsied  child.  He  should  take  the  class  into  his 
confidence  sufficiently  so  that  they  will  realize  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped;  that  they  will  not  think  the  jerky,  uncoordinated 
movements  of  the  spastic  amusing,  or  the  writhing  of  the  athetoid 
comic,  or  the  staggering  gait  of  the  ataxic  side-splittingly  funny. 
They  should  be  ready  to  assume  a  protective  attitude  toward  the 
handicapped  when  necessary,  but  not  try  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence the  cerebral  palsied  child  may  be  trying  to  attain. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  realize  that  cerebral  palsy  is  a  highly 
complex  disorder  and  that  the  untrained  instructor  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  contribution  he  can  make  is  to  set  up  a  con- 
genial atmosphere,  one  in  which  the  cerebral  palsied  child  will  feel 
that  he  is  among  friends  and  that  he  has  some  rating  as  an  individual. 

Organic  lisping.  One  of  the  most  common  organic  defects 
is  lisping,  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  teeth  or  jaws  to  occlude 
or  meet  properly.  Such  malocclusion  may  involve  individual 
teeth,  the  dental  arches,  the  alveolar  ridges,  the  jaws,  or  all  of 
these. 

The  following  classifications  of  malocclusion  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  classroom  teacher:  the  overshot  jaw,  which  exists 
when  the  upper  jaw  protrudes  above  the  lower  one.  The 
undershot  jaw,  in  which  the  lower  jaw  protrudes  past  the  upper 
one.     The  open-mouth  bite,   which  is   characterized  by  the 
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teeth  meeting  on  the  sides,  but  not  in  the  front,  when  the 
mouth  is  closed.  Endentition,  which  is  present  when  there  is 
a  marked  irregularity  in  the  plane  of  the  teeth. 

Causes  of  malocclusion.  The  causes  of  malocclusion  are 
numerous  and  varied.  When  we  consider  that  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  in  spite  of  their  closely  related  structures,  develop  at 
entirely  different  rates,  we  can  better  understand  one  of  the 
common  causes  for  malocclusion.  The  teeth  for  the  most  part 
are  fairly  well  formed  during  the  early  years  of  childhood, 
whereas  the  jaws  take  over  twenty  years  to  complete  their 
growth.  The  jaws  obviously  cannot  always  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  arrangement  of  all  the  teeth  in  an  occlusion 
which  is  within  the  range  of  normal. 

Heredity  may  play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth 
and  jaws.  If  a  person  inherits  facial  structure  from  one  side 
of  the  family  where  the  jaws  are  large,  and  inherits  teeth  from 
the  other  side  of  the  family  where  the  teeth  are  small,  occlusion 
may  be  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  connected  with  the  growth  of 
jaws  and  teeth  and  to  the  factors  involved  in  heredity,  there 
are  many  harmful  oral  habits  that  persist  in  children  long  after 
the  age  when  they  should  disappear.  Such  habits  include 
thumb-sucking,  finger  and  nail  biting,  mannerisms  of  the 
tongue,  such  as  thrusting  the  tongue  vigorously  against  the 
palate  or  jaws,  mouth  breathing,  poor  sleeping  positions,  and 
many  other  practices  which  interfere  with  the  occlusion  of  the 
teeth.  While  psychiatrists,  dentists,  orthodontists,  and  pedia- 
tricians tend  to  agree  that  there  may  be  phases  in  very  early 
childhood  where  some  of  these  habits,  such  as  thumb-sucking, 
are  usual,  they  also  tend  to  agree  that  their  continued  presence 
after  the  age  of  three  may  mean  that  there  are  emotional 
problems  that  cause  the  habit  to  persist.  They  recommend 
that  the  home  environment  of  the  child  presenting  such  habits 
be  carefully  studied. 

Results  of  malocclusion.  From  a  point  of  view  of  health, 
a  serious  malocclusion  may  have  far-reaching  effects.     If,  for 
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example,  there  is  an  inadequate  chewing  surface,  digestive 
difficulties  may  result,  especially  in  adult  life.  Aesthetically, 
poor  occlusion  may  affect  appearance  to  a  degree  that  results 
in  selfconsciousness  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 

From  the  standpoint  of  speech,  any  type  of  malocclusion 
may  affect  articulation,  especially  of  the  sibilant  sounds.  The 
correction  of  the  malformation  does  not  mean  that  speech 
habits  will  automatically  change.  Usually,  the  patient  needs 
speech  rehabilitation  when  the  orthodontia  has  been  completed. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  be  aware  of  the  recommendations  of  the  speech  clinician  to 
the  parents  of  the  child  with  malocclusion.  When  possible,  he  should 
reinforce  these  recommendations  in  interviews.  If  for  some  reason 
orthodontia  is  not  used,  he  should  try  to  supplement  the  corrective 
program  set  up  by  the  speech  teacher. 

If  there  is  no  speech  clinician  available,  the  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  interest  the  parents  in  having  the  child  examined  by  an  ortho- 
dontist. In  some  areas  such  an  examination  can  be  made  at  a  dental 
school  clinic. 

If  a  child  is  wearing  braces,  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  satisfactory 
remedial  work  in  speech.  He  will,  however,  profit  from  systematic 
tongue  and  lip  exercises;  if  he  has  a  sufficiently  good  ear,  he  may  be 
able  to  improve  sibilant  sounds  to  some  extent. 

The  suggestions  for  corrective  procedures  on  pages  408-413  should 
be  used  whenever  it  is  possible  to  begin  remedial  work. 

Tongue-tie.  Underneath  the  tongue,  there  is  a  fold  of 
membrane,  commonly  called  the  frenum.  This  cord  may  be 
so  short  that  the  tongue  does  not  have  sufficient  freedom  to 
make  some  of  the  sounds  of  English  satisfactorily.  A  very 
simple  operation  in  which  the  frenum  is  clipped  will  make  it 
possible  for  persons  whose  speech  is  impeded  by  the  tension  of 
this  cord  to  have  normal  freedom  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  If  you  notice  that  a  child 
has  great  difficulty  with  the  sibilant  sounds  and  the  gum-ridge  sounds, 
a  difficulty  usually  accompanied  by  a  generally  infantile  speech  pat- 
tern, examine  his  tongue.  If  the  frenum  shows  tension  when  the 
tongue  is  pointed  toward  the  palate,  or  if  the  tongue  is  obviously 
tied  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  only  remedy  is  to  recommend 
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that  the  child  have  his  frenum  clipped.  Sometimes,  even  when 
there  is  sufficient  tension  to  prevent  freedom  in  producing  sounds, 
a  patient,  by  dint  of  concentration  for  examination  purposes,  may 
perform  normally.  The  medical  examination,  therefore,  should  pref- 
erably be  made  by  a  specialist  who  is  familiar  with  the  production 
of  English  sounds. 

Do  not  try  to  have  the  child  exercise  his  tongue  vigorously  before 
this  operation  has  been  performed ;  undue  strain  may  tear  the  frenum, 
and  the  developing  scar  tissue  may  make  an  operation  difficult  or 
impossible.  A  few  weeks  after  the  operation,  speech  rehabilitation 
may  be  begun  to  make  the  tongue  more  flexible  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  the  patient  greater  control  in  the  use  of  his  tongue  in  sound 
production. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  simple  operation,  it  should  be  per- 
formed by  a  skillful  surgeon,  as  any  excess  scar  tissue  may  impede 
the  patient's  progress  in  speech. 

In  the  case  of  high  school  and  college  students,  the  procedure  is 
the  same.  An  operation  should  precede  strenuous  corrective  work 
in  speech. 

Cleft  palate.  The  formation  of  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth,  may  be  defective  at  birth.  In  some  cases,  the  cleft, 
or  opening,  is  in  the  hard  palate;  in  others,  the  soft  palate  is 
improperly  formed.  Surgery  has  done  much  within  the  past 
few  years  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  successful  operations  on 
cleft  palates.  If  children  are  operated  on  early  enough  (dur- 
ing the  first  three  years),  there  may  be  no  noticeable  defect  in 
speech.  Where  operations  are  performed  at  a  later  date,  how- 
ever, the  problem  is  more  difficult,  since  the  patient  must  be 
taught  to  say  sounds  that  he  might  otherwise  have  assimilated 
naturally.  After  a  palatal  operation,  if  the  patient  has  previ- 
ously learned  to  talk,  he  will  need  speech  rehabilitation.  The 
task  of  the  classroom  teacher  with  these  palatal  defectives  is 
to  have  them  hear  correct  sounds  and  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  say  sounds  correctly. 

If  a  student  has  markedly  nasal  speech  coupled  with  inaccu- 
rate, and  sometimes  unintelligible,  production  of  the  sibilants 
and  the  sounds  of  [k],  [g],  and  [rj],  the  teacher  should  examine 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  palate  is 
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cleft,  or  whether  there  has  been  an  operation  performed  for 
cleft  palate. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  speech  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  cases  has  to  do  with  ear 
training.  After  a  patient  is  accustomed  to  making  the  sounds  with 
such  marked  nasal  resonance  as  occurs  in  cleft-palate  speech,  he 
must  be  trained  to  hear  the  kind  of  voice  that  results  from  balanced 
resonance. 

Yawning  is  a  helpful  exercise  because  of  the  activity  of  the  soft 
palate.  Whistling,  blowing  bubbles,  or  playing  a  mouth  organ  may 
also  be  advantageously  practiced,  especially  by  small  children. 

After  there  is  some  freedom  of  the  soft  palate,  work  in  individual 
sounds  may  be  started,  especially  in  the  sounds  of  those  consonants 
that  are  most  difficult,  such  as  [k],  [g],  and  [rj].  The  sibilants 
should  be  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  corrective  suggestions  for 
lisping  on  pages  40S-413. 

Hoarse  voice.  Hoarse  voice  may  be  defined  as  any  chronic, 
marked  huskiness.  There  are  two  major  causes  of  hoarseness: 
misuse  of  the  voice,  discussed  under  functional  disorders  on 
pages  413-414,  and  pathological  impairment.  A  third  type  of 
hoarse  voice,  which  appears  to  stem  from  a  psychogenic  dis- 
turbance, is  discussed  on  pages  439-440. 

Pathological  impairment.  The  pathological  causes  of  hoarse 
voice  are  numerous;  some  of  them  may  be  very  serious.  They 
include:  (1)  pathological  conditions  of  the  larynx  proper,  such 
as  paralysis  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords,  hemorrhage  of  the  vocal 
cords,  chronic  laryngitis,  infection,  and  growths  on  the  larynx; 
and  (2)  pathological  conditions  of  the  adjacent  organs, 
such  as  diseased  tonsils  or  adenoids,  chronic  pharyngitis,  dis- 
eased sinuses,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  and  deviated  nasal  septum. 
Pathological  conditions  may  cause  consecutive  hoarseness 
(laryngitis)  by  changing  the  physical  activity  of  nose  breathing 
or  by  causing  mouth  breathing  because  of  nasal  obstruction. 
Besides,  the  catarrhal  conditions  may  themselves  extend  into 
the  larynx,  causing  hoarseness  by  chronic  laryngitis. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  While  the  classroom 
teacher  can  obviously  do  very  little  to  alleviate  these  physiological 
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difficulties,  he  may  be  able  to  help  by  directing  students  who  have 
habitual  hoarse  voice  to  competent  medical  authorities  to  ascertain 
the  factors  involved  in  causing  the  vocal  quality.  Before  the  class- 
room teacher  or  the  speech  teacher  can  attempt  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voice,  the  cause  of  the  hoarseness  must  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  sometimes  very  dangerous  for  persons  with  hoarse 
voices  to  use  their  voices;  in  other  cases,  where  the  hoarseness  is  due 
to  faulty  production  of  voice,  what  is  needed  most  is  proper  exercise 
to  improve  tone  production.  Until  he  is  confident  that  there  is  no 
pathology  requiring  rest  or  medication,  the  teacher  should  refrain 
from  recommending  exercise. 

Nasality.  Nasality  is  a  voice  defect  produced  by  too  large 
a  proportion  of  nasal  resonance.  Some  speech  authorities  say 
that  this  is  the  greatest  speech  problem  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. In  nasality  there  is  too  much  nasal  resonance  for  the 
amount  of  mouth  resonance.  In  order  to  equalize  the  reso- 
nance, we  must  analyze  the  cause  of  the  undue  nasality. 

Sometimes  nasality  is  due  to  a  physical  cause,  usually  an 
abnormality  in  the  nose;  therefore  it  is  wTell  to  have  an  exami- 
nation by  a  nose  specialist  before  attempting  any  corrective 
program.  If  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  the  undue  nasal 
resonance,  the  difficulty  will  probably  be  found  to  be  due  to 
incorrect  articulation.  If  the  soft  palate  is  too  low  during 
vocalization,  nasality  will  result. 

All  sounds  in  English  should  be  made  with  the  soft  palate 
high,  except  [m],  [n],  and  [n],  which  are  nasal  sounds  produced 
with  the  palate  low.  Say  [a :]  with  your  palate  low.  Note  the 
sound.  Now  say  it  with  your  palate  high.  Note  the  difference 
in  sound.     Use  a  mirror  to  watch  the  action  of  your  soft  palate. 

In  fatigue,  the  soft  palate  is  likely  to  be  too  low;  hence  even 
speech  that  is  normally  good  may  become  nasal.  The  mouth, 
as  has  been  stated  before,  is  an  important  resonance  chamber; 
when  people  talk  with  their  mouths  practically  closed  and  their 
jaws  tight,  there  is  not  sufficient  use  of  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  for  resonance.  Unrelaxed  throat  muscles  and  a  tight 
jaw  result  in  increased  nasality.  Some  people  speak  with 
nasality  because  they  spread  their  mouths  too  energetically  on 
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all  sounds,  disregarding  the  fact  that  much  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  in  English  speech  comes  from  the  rounding  of  round 
sounds. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  In  order  to  correct  the 
speech  of  students  who  have  nasality,  it  is  again  vital  that  the  teacher 
know  how  to  make  the  sounds  of  English  correctly.  The  following 
exercises  may  help  you  to  gain  flexibility  in  controlling  your  soft 
palate;  they  may  also  be  used  effectively  with  children  whose  voices 
are  nasal: 

1.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  observe  your  uvula.  Breathe  through 
your  mouth  and  notice  that,  when  you  breathe  in,  the  uvula  dis- 
appears and  the  soft  palate  is  raised.  Do  this  several  times,  but 
not  enough  to  make  your  throat  and  palate  muscles  tired. 

2.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.  Observe 
the  soft  palate. 

3.  Try  to  make  the  soft  palate  rise.  Try  to  make  it  rise  and  fall 
rhythmically. 

4.  Read  carefully  the  description  of  the  sound  of  [a:]  on  page  124. 
Looking  in  your  mirror,  make  this  sound  with  the  lower  jaw  com- 
pletely relaxed.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  relaxing  the  jaw  and 
throat,  practice  yawning  again.  Persist  in  this  exercise  until  you 
can  relax  your  throat  muscles  voluntarily. 

5.  Practice  all  the  words  listed  for  the  sounds  of  [t],  [d],  and  [n], 
being  sure  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  very  flexible. 

6.  Practice  all  exercises  on  pages  46-61  for  relaxing  and  breathing. 

7.  Practice  all  the  additional  exercises  for  the  sounds  of  [t],  [d], 
[n],  and  [1:],  on  pages  173-180. 

Denasalization.  The  opposite  of  nasalization  or  nasality,  is 
denasalization,  evidence  of  too  little  nasal  resonance.  Such 
physical  conditions  as  chronic  catarrh,  sinus  infection,  or 
adenoids  produce  this  unpleasant  vocal  quality.  Students 
who  are  chronically  denasalized  should  be  sent  to  competent 
medical  authorities. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  If  operative  procedure  is 
recommended,  there  is  little  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
voice  improvement  until  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  opera- 
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tion.     The  following  exercises  may  be  used  with  adults  or  children 
to  gain  more  flexibility: 

1.  Look  in  your  mirror  and  observe  your  uvula.  Breathe  through 
your  mouth  and  notice  that,  when  you  breathe  in,  the  uvula  dis- 
appears. Do  this  several  times,  but  do  not  let  your  throat  and 
palate  muscles  become  tired. 

2.  Yawn  or  simulate  a  yawn.     Observe  the  soft  palate. 

3.  Pant.     Watch  the  action  of  the  soft  palate. 

4.  Try  to  raise  and  lower  the  soft  palate  without  breathing. 

5.  In  the  sounds  [m],  [n],  and  [rj],  the  soft  palate  is  low;  in  the 
production  of  other  sounds,  it  is  high.  Practice  combinations  sim- 
ilar to  the  following  for  all  three  consonants: 


mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

mi: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

ma: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

mu: 

6.  Read  the  exercises  on  pages   161-162,   177  and   197-200  for 

[m],  [n],  and  [n]. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  What  effect  do  braces  on  the  teeth  have  in  the  production  of  sib- 
ilant sounds? 

2.  Assume  that  you  have  been  asked  to  plan  a  speech  program  for 
cleft-palate  children.  What  visual  aids  and  other  devices  would 
you  use  to  give  variety  to  your  program? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  marked  tongue  or  facial  mannerism  on 
articulation? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  tied  frenum  on  speech?  What  sounds  are 
especially  involved? 

5.  Observe  a  high-school  class  for  several  periods.  What  voice 
problems  are  apparent?  What  corrective  procedures  is  the  school 
following  to  improve  these  cases? 


CHAPTER  20 


Psychogenic  Speech  Disorders 


The  problem  of  psychogenic  disorders  of  speech.  Those 
speech  disorders  that  seem  to  have  no  discernible  functional  or 
organic  etiology  are  classified  as  psychogenic.  Such  disorders, 
including  types  of  delayed  speech,  stuttering,  neurotic  lisping, 
neurotic  hoarse  voice,  and  hysterical  aphonia  are  symptomatic 
of  deep-seated  conflicts  or  anxiety  neuroses  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  rather  than  as  speech  problems  per  se.  Psycho- 
therapy may  be  required  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  disorder  of 
which  the  speech  defect  is  merely  one  symptom. 

Delayed  speech.  There  are  some  children  who  appear  to 
have  normal  or  superior  intelligence,  satisfactory  hearing,  no 
history  of  severe  illness  at  any  critical  time  in  their  linguistic 
development,  and  no  history  of  brain  injury,  but  who  never- 
theless have  delayed  speech.  In  some  of  these  cases,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  delay  to  deeply  rooted  emotional  causes.  A 
feeling  of  rejection  or  inferiority,  the  birth  of  a  younger  brother 
or  sister  who  seemed  to  rob  him  of  his  parents'  interest  and 
affection,  divorce  or  the  death  of  either  parent,  friction  be- 
tween his  parents  and  many  other  influences  may  affect  a  child 
very  seriously.  Anything  that  affects  him  emotionally  and 
nervously  may  affect  his  speech.  While  not  all  children  are 
affected  to  the  same  degree  by  any  of  the  influences  listed, 
enough  cases  of  delayed  speech  can  be  traced  to  emotional 
upsets  so  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
kind  of  emotional  and  linguistic  environment  the  child  was 
exposed  to  in  his  pre-school  life. 
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Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  speech  teacher.  His  most 
important  task  will  be  to  make  the  child  with  delayed  speech  feel 
that  he  is  part  of  the  group.  He  should  be  given  some  responsi- 
bility, preferably  of  a  non-speech  nature  in  the  beginning  of  the 
term. 

The  suggestions  for  corrective  procedures  on  pages  403-405  may 
be  used  if  there  is  no  speech  clinician  available.  The  classroom 
teacher  will  find  that  the  restrictions  of  time  make  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  with  some  delayed  speech  cases.  He  should 
try  to  interest  their  parents  in  the  work  of  a  specialist  outside  of 
school  hours. 

Stuttering.  The  term  stuttering  which  is  now  widely  used 
in  preference  to  stammering,  indicates  habitual  blocking,  repe- 
tition, or  hesitation  which  disturbs  the  rhythm  of  speech. 
While  everyone  at  some  time  or  other  experiences  a  lack  of 
fluency  in  speech,  most  people  regard  such  interruption  of 
fluency  as  a  normal  concomitant  of  fatigue  or  tension  or  excite- 
ment. To  the  stutterer,  however,  such  an  experience  may  be 
catastrophic.  It  is  associated  with  his  failure  to  communicate 
fluently  and  may  set  up  an  emotional  barrier  which  will  not 
only  carry  over  to  subsequent  speech  activities,  but  will  cause 
him  to  anticipate  difficulty  with  certain  sounds  or  words  even 
before  he  attempts  to  speak.  This  anticipatory  fear  of  speak- 
ing has  as  its  root  an  anxiety  state  that  has  many  manifesta- 
tions. Stuttering  is  only  one  of  these  manifestations,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  the  one  that  parents  are  usually  most  per- 
turbed about. 

Theories  of  causation.  Whenever  we  find  a  number  of 
books  all  stating  emphatically  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  malady, 
and  all  disagreeing  fundamentally,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  not  very  much  is  known  about  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. This  is  somewhat  the  situation  with  regard  to  stutter- 
ing. Theories  on  the  cause  of  stuttering  have  been  numerous 
and  varied,  but  despite  years  of  research  and  the  evolution  of 
many  plausible  theories,  no  single  cause  has  actually  been 
isolated. 
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Research  on  stuttering  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  largely  centered  on  biochemical  and  physiological 
causes.  A  simple  physiological  theory  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  a  laryngeal  cramp  prevented  phonation  and  hence  re- 
sulted in  blocking.  More  involved  physiological  causes  were 
sought  in  an  investigation  of  motor  disturbances  and  in  a 
variety  of  metabolic  studies  including  those  of  carbon  dioxide 
content,  blood  chemistry,  glandular  imbalance,  and  nutritional 
lacks. 

Closely  allied  to  physiological  causes  were  those  classified  as 
neurological.  They  included  studies  of  cerebral  confusion  in 
which  stuttering  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  an  amplified 
transitory  amnesia.1 

For  a  number  of  years  the  most  popular  of  the  neurological 
theories  was  cerebral  dominance.2  By  cerebral  dominance  is 
meant  that  in  any  highly  complicated  activity  such  as  speech, 
there  is  a  single  functionally  dominant  center  in  the  brain  that 
controls  the  activity.  In  speech,  the  dominant  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  assumes  the  lead  in  innervating  the  paired  speech 
musculature  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  This  type  of  innerva- 
tion is  quite  different  from  the  type  of  motor  control  that  is 
evidenced  in  a  right-handed  person  in  whom  the  movements  of 
the  right  hand  are  controlled  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain  and 
the  movements  of  the  left  hand  are  controlled  by  the  right 
lobe.  Many  persons  show  no  marked  motor  lead.  In  the 
absence  of  dominance,  there  is  likely  to  result  a  cerebral  con- 
fusion that  manifests  itself  in  stuttering.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  theory  was  that  if  a  left-handed  person  were 
made  right-handed,  he  would  be  likely  to  stutter  as  a  result  of 
cerebral  interference. 

Many  left-handed  persons  become  ambidexterous  or  right- 
handed  because  of  the  demands  of  a  right-handed  world.  Not 
only  do  most  of  them  not  stutter,  but  many  never  know  that 

1  Cf.  Swift,  E.  B.,  Speech  Dejects  in  School  Children.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1918. 

2  Travis,    Lee    Edward,    Speech    Pathology.     New    York:    Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1931. 
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they  are  left-handed  until  they  are  tested  for  handedness. 
When  left-handed  children  are  trained  to  be  right-handed 
under  great  tension  in  an  unpleasant  atmosphere,  some  of 
them  express  their  anxiety  state  by  stuttering;  others  do  not. 
The  theory  concerning  handedness  and  frequency  of  stuttering 
obviously  presents  fundamental  weaknesses  and  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  the  only  etiological  factor  in  stuttering. 

The  left-handed  student  should  be  spared  the  stigma  of 
inferiority.  Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  left- 
handed  have  difficulties  in  adjustment  because  of  external 
social  pressures  on  them  rather  than  innate  characteristics 
concomitant  with  handedness.  In  the  words  of  Wile,  ".  .  .  it 
would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  left-handedness,  per  se,  is 
responsible  for  aught  save  left-handedness."  3 

Biochemical,  physiological,  and  neurological  theories  of 
causation  in  the  aggregate  have  tended  to  show  that  stutterers 
and  non-stutterers  do  not  differ  with  any  degree  of  statistical 
significance  in  the  areas  tested.  The  lack  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  that  stutterers  differ  from  non- 
stutterers  because  of  physiological  differences  may  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  popularity  of  psychiatric  theories  of  causa- 
tion which  indicate  that  stuttering  is  a  manifestation  of  a 
psychoneurotic  condition. 

As  with  physiological  theories,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in 
viewpoints  concerning  the  exact  cause  of  the  psychoneurosis 
which  manifests  itself  in  stuttering.  Some  psychiatrists  term 
stuttering  an  attention-getting  device,  the  symptom  of  an 
inferiority  complex.  To  them  the  blocking  in  phonation  indi- 
cates that  the  stutterer  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  a  satis- 
factory speech  adjustment  with  his  fellows. 

Others,  notably  Dr.  Coriat  and  his  followers,  have  defined 
stuttering  as  a  symptom  of  auto-eroticism  in  the  oral  area. 
They  have  identified  the  blocking  in  phonation  of  the  stutterer 

3  Cf.  Wile,  Ira  S.,  Handedness;  Right  and  Left,  p.  344.     Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Co.,  1934. 
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with  the  infantile  satisfaction  obtained  in  the  muscular  action 
of  suckling. 

Cobb,4  who  believes  that  a  combination  of  lack  of  cerebral 
dominance  and  anxiety  neurosis  is  the  cause  of  most  stuttering, 
also  indicates  that  there  may  be  multiple  causes. 

Some  authorities,  such  as  Johnson5  and  Van  Riper,6  sub- 
scribe to  a  semantic  viewpoint.  They  believe  that  stuttering 
is  learned  behavior  which  grows  out  of  the  non-fluent  speech  of 
early  childhood.  The  basic  premise  of  this  theory  is  that  all 
children  go  through  a  period  of  non-fluency,  the  result  of  try- 
ing to  express  themselves  orally.  In  this  stage  of  development 
they  may  be  primary  stutterers,  unaware  that  they  are  non- 
fluent.  Those  who  are  ridiculed  or  punished  or  made  self- 
conscious  by  parents  or  other  adults  who  want  "perfect" 
speech  begin  to  fear  speech  situations.  Stuttering  with  its 
concomitant  contortions,  grimaces,  and  other  characteristics 
results.  Such  children  become  secondary  stutterers,  aware  of 
their  non-fluency  and  all  too  frequently  find  it  a  devastating 
handicap. 

As  in  any  field  where  there  is  much  controversy  concerning 
causes,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  on  therapy. 
Ainsworth7  suggests  a  practical  approach  when  he  lists  the 
following  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  speech  therapist 
in  his  reading  about  stuttering  and  its  etiology: 

Does  the  author  believe  that  the  stutterer  is  constitutionally  dif- 
ferent from  the  normal  speaker?  If  so,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
difference?  Does  the  author  think  that  stuttering  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  specific  constitutional  factors — or  of  environmental  influ- 
ences— or  does  he  feel  that  it  results  from  a  neurotic  condition? 

4Cf.  Cobb,  S.,  and  Cole,  E.  N.,  ' 'Stuttering,"  Physiological  Review,  1939, 
Volume  19,  pages  49-62. 

5  Cf .  Johnson,  Wendell,  Speech  Handicapped  School  Children.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1948. 

6  Van  Riper,  Charles,  Speech  Correction  Principles  and  Methods  (Third  Edition). 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954. 

7  Ainsworth,  Stanley,  "Integrating  Theories  of  Stuttering,"  Journal  of  Speech 
Disorders,  1945,  Volume  10,  pp.  205-210. 
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The  problem  of  the  teacher.  When  one  considers  the  con- 
flicting mass  of  theories,  he  can  readily  see  that  the  problem 
confronting  the  classroom  teacher  is  a  serious  one.  About 
one  per  cent  of  the  public  school  population  stutters.  What  is 
the  task  of  the  classroom  teacher?  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant single  fact  for  him  to  know  about  stuttering  is  that  its 
cause  is  still  unknown.  As  in  the  case  of  all  personality  and 
behavior  problems,  there  are  probably  many  etiological  factors 
that  may  be  causative.  If  the  cause  or  causes  are  ever  iso- 
lated, a  "cure"  may  eventually  be  found.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  cure  for  any  one  person  will  differ  from  that  of  fellow 
stutterers  because  different  etiological  factors  will  doubtless 
obtain  in  therapy  as  in  causation. 

Stuttering  is  particularly  baffling  to  the  classroom  teacher. 
A  child  who  stutters  badly  in  speech  will  sing  or  act  without 
blocking ;  one  who  stutters  badly  when  he  recites  will  be  heard 
speaking  fluently  on  the  playground  or  with  his  classmates. 
One  who  blocks  badly  on  certain  sounds  will  say  the  same 
sounds  in  different  positions  in  a  word  without  difficulty. 
These  facts  are  largely  responsible  for  the  mysterious  nature 
of  stuttering.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  stutter- 
ing may  seem  like  stubbornness,  perversity,  or  a  desire  to  be 
released  from  recitation.  Such  deductions  are  unfortunate 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  who  thinks  a  stut- 
terer is  merely  stubborn  will  have  difficulty  in  helping  him. 
The  stutterer  who  is  aware  that  he  is  being  unfairly  judged 
will  only  stutter  more  violently. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  facts  about  stutter- 
ing that  may  be  of  value  to  the  classroom  teacher : 

1.  Stuttering  is  not  an  indication  of  stubbornness  or  per- 
versity. It  is  a  blocking  that  manifests  itself  in  an  involuntary 
articulatory  breakdown. 

2.  Stutterers  generally  show  no  marked  difference  in  I.  Q. 
from  non-stutterers,  if  one  assumes  that  the  normal  range  lies 
between  90  and  110. 
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3.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  at  this  time  that  stutter- 
ing is  an  organic  defect. 

4.  Male  stutterers  outnumber  the  females. 

5.  Probably  twice  as  many  children  begin  to  stutter  for  the 
first  time  after  they  have  attended  school. 

6.  Many  more  boys  begin  to  stammer  during  the  first  five 
years  of  their  schooling  than  began  before  their  school  life. 

7.  Stuttering  is  probably  not  hereditary.  The  reason  that 
it  seems  to  run  in  families  is  that  parents  or  other  relatives  have 
projected  a  fear  of  stuttering  because  of  their  knowledge  of  its 
existence  somewhere  in  the  family. 

8.  All  children  speak  non-fluently  to  some  degree  in  their 
early  years.  Too  much  attention  or  criticism  paid  to  this 
non-fluency  may  result  in  habitual  non-fluency  or  stuttering. 

9.  Much  harm  may  be  done  by  telling  the  stutterer  in 
conversation  or  recitation  to  "go  slowly,"  "repeat  the  sentence 
without  stuttering,"  "take  a  deep  breath,"  and  other  tradi- 
tional phrases.  The  more  attention  that  is  called  to  the  stut- 
terer, the  worse  he  is  likely  to  become. 

10.  According  to  studies  by  Brown,8  relatively  more  stutter- 
ing occurs  on: 

a.  Consonants,  as  compared  with  vowels. 

b.  Longer  words,  as  compared  with  shorter. 

c.  The  first  word   of  a   sentence,   as   compared  with 
words  in  other  positions  in  the  sentence. 

d.  Nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  speech. 

11.  The  stutterer  should  be  watched  carefully  for  fatigue, 
restlessness,  evidences  of  malnutrition,  or  undue  glandular 
activity.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  child's 
general  living  habits.  It  is  well  for  the  classroom  teacher  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  medical  department  of  the  school 
in  this  regard.     If  there  is  a  speech  clinic  in  the  school,  this 

8  Cf.  Brown,  Spencer  F.,  "The  Loci  of  Stutterings  in  the  Speech  Sequence," 
Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  10:  181-192  (1943). 
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information  will,  of  course,  be  more  readily  available  than  if 
the  regular  teacher  has  to  depend  on  his  own  resources. 

12.  Stuttering  is  very  difficult  to  cure;  many  authorities 
believe  it  is  incurable.  In  any  case,  even  though  a  patient  is 
thought  to  be  cured,  he  is  likely  to  have  what  is  known  as  a 
lapse,  or  a  period  in  which  he  will  revert  to  stuttering. 

13.  Cooperation  with  the  family  is  important  if  the  teacher 
is  to  ascertain  very  much  about  the  child's  reaction  to  his  fam- 
ily and  their  attitude  toward  his  handicap.  From  relatively 
few  conferences,  the  discerning  teacher  can  gather  a  great  deal 
about  the  tempo  of  family  life. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  classroom  teacher 
should  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  speech  clinician.  He  should 
keep  as  careful  a  record  of  the  speech  activities  of  the  stutterer  as 
possible  so  that  he  can  report  to  the  clinician  about  progress  and 
problems. 

If  there  is  no  speech  clinician,  the  teacher  should  try  to  set  up  a 
friendly  atmosphere  for  the  stutterer,  but  should  not  try  to  take  on 
the  work  of  the  specialist.  While  the  teacher  cannot  be  expected 
to  devote  too  large  a  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  stutterer,  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  he  can  include  in  his  general  program  special 
consideration  for  him. 

Since  the  stutterer  is  likely  to  feel  inferior  or  badly  adjusted  to 
the  group,  he  should  be  given  as  many  non-speaking  tasks  in  the  class- 
room as  can  be  provided.  He  may,  for  example,  keep  attendance 
records,  assume  responsibility  for  distribution  of  supplies,  take  care 
of  flowers,  and  go  on  errands.  When  possible  he  should  be  praised 
for  his  efficiency  in  these  or  other  tasks. 

Questions  should  be  so  phrased  that  the  stutterer  can  reply  briefly, 
preferably  in  monosyllables  in  the  beginning.  It  is  well  to  have 
him  sit  in  the  front  of  the  room  if  he  will  not  be  unduly  conspicuous. 

The  stutterer  should  not  be  asked  to  write  the  answers  to  questions 
answered  verbally  by  his  classmates.  The  theory  that  we  learn  to 
do  by  doing  works  in  speech  as  well  as  in  other  fields.  The  stutterer, 
therefore,  though  his  knowledge  of  his  material  may  be  measured  by 
written  work  or  tests,  should  be  given  opportunity  to  reply  orally  so 
that  he  will  feel  himself  a  member  of  the  group  rather  than  apart 
from  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  stutterer  ever  be  ridiculed  by 
his  classmates.     Their  cooperation  must  be  gained  in  encouraging 
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the  stutterer  and  making  him  feel  at  ease.  The  best-intentioned 
efforts  of  teachers  are  likely  to  meet  with  failure  unless  the  stutterer 
is  helped  to  find  security  and  ease  in  his  classroom  circle.9 

Neurotic  lisping.  If  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  lisping, 
and  if,  in  spite  of  corrective  work,  the  patient  seems  to  make 
no  progress  in  improving  a  lisp,  he  may  have  the  kind  of  lisp 
that  is  designated  as  neurotic.  This  type  of  lisp  accompanies 
speech  which  is  generally  infantile  and  which  apparently  per- 
sists because  the  patient  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
desires  to  keep  it.  It  is  usually  connected  with  a  lack  of 
desire  to  grow  up. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  Before  much  progress  can 
be  made  with  the  neurotic  lisper,  the  cause  of  the  desire  to  keep  the 
lisp  should  be  ascertained  if  possible.  The  teacher  is  frequently 
helped  if  he  knows  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  child,  that 
is,  if  he  is  pampered  or  waited  on,  or  if  he  wins  commendation  be- 
cause of  his  childish  mannerisms.  Cooperation  with  the  family  in 
attempting  to  make  the  child  more  responsible  may  be  a  helpful 
procedure. 

As  in  all  emotional  disorders  affecting  speech,  the  first  requisite 
is  a  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  child.  One  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  correction  is  through  the  use  of  words 
which  the  latter  already  pronounces  correctly.  The  patient  may 
gain  a  feeling  of  confidence  through  drill  on  these  words,  and  from 
them  he  may  proceed  to  words  in  which  he  makes  the  sibilant  sounds 
badly.10 

Since  success  in  corrective  work  is  conditioned  by  the  desire  of  the 
patient  to  lose  the  lisp,  he  must  first  be  motivated  to  want  to  lose  it. 
Thereafter,  drill  work  in  accordance  with  his  age  and  interests  should 
follow  the  general  corrective  suggestions  for  lisping  on  pages  408 
to  413. 

Neurotic  hoarse  voice.  Neurotic  hoarse  voice  is  frequently 
associated  with  extreme  nervousness  or  hysteria  or  with  a  feel- 
ing of  inferiority,  sometimes  racial  in  origin.  Superficial  obser- 
vation seems  to  indicate  that  peoples  with  a  long  history  of 

9  Cf.  Raubicheck,  Letitia,  "The  Stuttering  Child,"  The  Spoken  Word.  The 
Good  Speech  Society  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  November  1933,  pp.  8-9. 

10  Cf.  Blanton,  Smiley,  "Neurotic  Elements  in  Lisping."  The  Spoken  Wora. 
The  Good  Speech  Society  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  February  1933,  pp.  9-12. 
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oppression  have  a,  large  number  of  hoarse  voice  problems. 
Much  scientific  study  is  needed  to  throw  light  on  this  problem, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  teacher  is  confronted  at  all  school 
levels  with  the  hoarse  voice  which  is  due  to  fear,  nervous  in- 
stability, or  inferiority.  If  there  is  no  physiological  basis  that 
can  be  discovered  for  the  hoarseness,  and  no  history  of  a  con- 
genital hoarse  voice,  an  emotional  cause  should  be  sought. 

Hysterical  aphonia.  In  the  absence  of  physical  causation, 
a  complete  loss  of  voice  is  designated  as  hysterical  aphonia. 
This  malady  is  symptomatic  of  a  behavior  problem  or  a  deep- 
rooted  anxiety.  Occasionally,  a  speaker  is  stricken  with  it 
just  before  he  is  to  speak.  Sometimes,  a  student  is  unable  to 
recite  in  class  or  speak  in  the  auditorium  because  of  loss  of 
voice  or  fear  of  loss  of  voice. 

Suggestions  for  corrective  procedures.  The  student  suffering  from 
neurotic  hoarse  voice  or  hysterical  aphonia  should  be  treated  sim- 
ilarly to  the  stutterer  or  the  neurotic  lisper.  He  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  group;  he  should  be  praised  for 
tasks  well  done.  Whenever  possible,  responsibility  should  be  given 
to  him  as  a  group  member.  Attention  should  never  be  focused  on 
his  disability;  he  should  never  be  made  to  feel  different  or  inferior; 
above  all,  he  should  never  be  ridiculed.  He  should  be  referred  to  a 
psychiatrist  as  soon  as  such  psychogenic  disorders  are  observed. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1.  Discover  what  sound  substitutions  children  in  your  classes  make. 

2.  Listen  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  always  make 
the  same  substitutions.  For  example,  if  a  child  says  "thing" 
instead  of  "sing,"  notice  whether  he  makes  the  same  mistake 
when  [s]  is  medial  or  final;  notice  also  whether  there  is  a  mis- 
pronunciation of  cognate  sounds. 

3.  Have  those  who  make  sound  substitutions  examined  physically 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  physical  cause  for  the  sub- 
stitutions. 

4.  Have  those  who  make  sound  substitutions  examined  for  hearing 
difficulties  or  evidence  of  regional  deafness. 

5.  Notice  whether  children  hesitate  on  sounds,  whether  they  always 
hesitate  on  the  same  sound,  whether  they  hesitate  on  a  sound 
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only  in  the  initial  position,  or  whether  there  is  also  hesitancy  when 
a  specific  sound  occurs  in  medial  or  final  positions. 

6.  Notice  carefully  the  voice  quality  of  children  in  your  classes. 
If  any  voices  are  marked  by  extreme  nasality  or  huskiness,  be 
sure  to  have  the  children  examined  for  physical  causes. 

7.  Make  sounds  carefully  so  that  children  may  have  the  advantage 
of  hearing  accurate  sounds. 

8.  Observe  children  with  speech  difficulties  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  these  same  children  have  other  associated  handicaps,  such  as 
delayed  reading  or  undue  trouble  in  penmanship.  There  may 
be  a  neurological  impairment  causing  a  slowing-up  of  all  language 
processes. 

9.  Note  whether  defects  in  voice  and  speech  are  more  marked  at 
some  times  than  others;  if  so,  try  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  their 
being  more  marked. 

10.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  speech  habits  of  the  speech  de- 
fective's family.  Observe,  also,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  speech  defective  and  various 
members  of  his  family.  Is  he  affectionate,  jealous,  sullen,  unduly 
emotional,  or  unfriendly? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  list  all  the  speech  defects  you  find  in  any 
one  class.  What  provision  are  you  attempting  to  make  to  help 
the  speech  defectives  in  this  group? 

2.  If  you  are  not  a  teacher,  observe  a  class  in  your  major  field  of 
interest  as  many  periods  as  you  can  during  a  week.  Analyze  the 
types  of  speech  defects  you  hear.  List  the  various  types  and 
indicate  whether  or  not  any  apparent  speech  correction  is  going 
on  in  the  class. 

3.  Visit  classes.  Note  whether  teachers  have  any  marked  defects 
of  speech  or  voice. 

4.  Invent  a  simple  language  game  for  lispers.  Have  in  mind  a 
specific  age  group. 

5.  Make  a  detailed  study  of  at  least  one  stutterer.  Find  out 
whether  he  is  left-handed  or  right-handed,  now  many  brothers 
and  sisters  he  has,  and  whether  or  not  any  of  them  has  a  similar 
disability.  Observe  him  carefully  to  note  his  social  reactions 
in  a  group. 

6c  Read  Wendell  Johnson's  Because  I  Stutter  to  get  the  reactions  of 
a  stutterer. 
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7.  Present  a  feasible  plan  for  taking  care  of  speech  defectives  in 
any  school  system. 

8.  Find  out  the  possibilities  for  clinical  work  in  speech  in  your 
community. 

9.  What  facilities  are  available  in  your  community  for  nose  and 
throat  examinations  by  experts  at  clinical  rates? 

10.  Investigate  diagnostic  tests  in  speech.     Use  at  least  two  such 
tests,  and  report  your  results. 
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APPENDIX 
Pronunciation  List 


Pronunciation  List 


Many  of  the  following  words  are  commonly  mispronounced. 
Check  your  pronunciation  with  a  standard  dictionary.  Then  write 
the  words  in  phonetics,  including  intonation.1 


A 

adamantine 

alumni 

abacus 

address 

amateur 

abdomen 

adept 

ameliorate 

aberration 

adherence 

amenable 

abhorrence 

adipose 

amicable 

aborigines 

adjacent 

anathema 

abrogate 

admirable 

annex 

absolutely 

Adonis 

antarctic 

absolve 

adulatory 

antipode 

absorb 

adult 

antipodes 

abstemious 

adversary 

apiary 

abstract 

adverse 

apotheosis 

absurd 

advertisement 

apparatus 

abysmal 

aerial 

appendicitis 

academician 

aesthetic 

applicable 

accent 

affluent 

appreciation 

accessory 

agenda 

apricot 

acclimate 

aggrandizement 

apropos 

accompanist 

agile 

aquatic 

accumulative 

ague 

archangel 

accurate 

albino 

archipelago 

acerbate 

alias 

aria 

acetylene 

allies 

artifice 

acoustics 

allopathy 

artificer 

acquiesce 

alma  mater 

aspirant. 

acumen 

altercation 

assiduity 

adagio 

alternate 

associate 

1  Words  selected  from  Brown,  Hazel  P.,  Speechphone  Spoken  Word  List  (New 
York:  Linguaphone  Institute,  1955). 
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asthma 

bravado 

champion 

athletics 

breadth 

chaos 

atrophy 

brilliantine 

chaperon 

attribute  (n.) 

broach 

charade 

attribute  (v.) 

brochure 

charge  d'affaires 

attrition 

brogans 

chary 

audacity 

bronchial 

chasm 

august 

brooch 

chasten 

authoritatively 

brusque 

chastisement 

aversion 

buccaneer 

chauffeur 

avoirdupois 

buffet 

chestnut 

azure 

bulwark 

chevalier 

buncombe 

chic 

B 

buoy 

chicanery 

bacillus 

buoyant 

chimera 

bade 

bureaucracy 

chimney 

badinage 

burlesque 

chimpanzee 

banal 

bursar 

chirography 

ballad 

buxom 

chiropodist 

ballade 

chivalric 

beatific 

C 

chlorophyll 

beautiful 

cabal 

chyme 

beaux-arts 

cabaret 

cincture 

because 

cadaver 

cinema 

beneficence 

cache 

circuitous 

benevolence 

calibre 

civilization 

benign 

caloric 

clandestine 

bequeathed 

candidate 

clangor 

bestial 

canine 

cleanly 

bestiality 

canon 

clientele 

bibliophile 

caprice 

clique 

bijou 

caricature 

coadjutor 

bilingual 

carte  blanche 

cognizance 

bismuth 

casualty 

cognomen 

bison 

cello 

coiffure 

bitumen 

centenary 

coliseum 

blackguard 

centimeter 

collegiate 

blasphemy 

cerebral 

combatants 

boatswain 

cerebrum 

commandant 

boulder 

chaise  longue 

communicable 

bourgeois 

chagrin 

communicative 

bovine 

chameleon 

communique  f 
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comparable 

deaf 

detour 

complacence 

debacle 

devotee 

comptroller 

debauch 

diabetes 

concentrative 

debonair 

diabetic 

concerto 

debouch 

diamond 

conch 

debris 

diapason 

condolence 

debut 

dietary 

confidant 

debutante 

diaphragmatic 

confiscate 

decade 

diffuse  (a.) 

conjugal 

decadent 

diffuse  (v.) 

conjure 

decollate 

digest  (n.) 

connoisseur 

decollete 

digest  (v.) 

constable 

decorative 

dilettante 

construe 

decorous 

dimunition 

contemplative 

decorum 

diocesan 

contemptuous 

decoy 

dirigible 

contour 

decrease 

discern 

contumacy 

decrepit 

dishevel 

contumely 

defalcate 

disputable 

conversant 

defect 

disputant 

coquetry 

deleterious 

divers 

corps 

delinquent 

diverse 

corral 

deluxe 

docile 

corroborative- 

demagogue 

doggerel 

cortege 

demagogy 

dolorous 

cosmetics 

demesne 

domain 

costume 

demise 

dossier 

couchant 

demur 

dour 

coupon 

demure 

drama 

courier 

denizen 

draught 

credulity 

denouement 

drought 

creek 

deprivation 

drowned 

cuisine 

depths 

dubious 

culinary 

deputy 

ducat 

cupel 

derisive 

dude 

curator 

deshabille 

duplex 

cynosure 

designate 

duplicate 

TV 

despicable 

duplicity 

D 

desultory 

duress 

dahlia 

detail 

duty 

dais 

deteriorate 

dynamic 

data 

detonate 

dynasty 
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dyspepsia 

erratic 

exude 

erred 

eyre 

E 

erudite 

economic 

esoteric 

F 

eczema 

espionage 

fagade 

edible 

essay  (n.) 

facetious 

education 

essay  (v.) 

facile 

effervesce 

estimate  (n.) 

facsimile 

egregious 

estimate  (v.) 

fait  accompli 

elan 

etiquette 

familiarity 

eleemosynary 

euphemism 

fascist 

elephantine 

euphonic 

faucet 

elixir 

evacuee 

faux  pas 

elongation 

exchequer 

ferrule 

embonpoint 

excommunication 

ferule 

emeritus 

exculpate 

fetish 

enervate 

excursion 

fiance  (m.) 

enigma 

execution 

fiancee  (f.) 

ennui 

exemplary 

fiat 

en  route 

exemplification 

fiesta 

ensemble 

exhalation 

filet  mignon 

entente  cordiale 

exhort 

filial 

entree 

exigency 

finale 

enumerate 

exile 

finance 

envelop 

expedient 

finesse 

envelope 

expenditure 

finis 

environs 

expiation 

fjord 

envoy 

explicable 

flaccid 

ephemeral 

explicatory 

forbade 

epaulet 

explicit 

formidable 

epic 

expropriate 

forsooth 

epitome 

exponent 

fortuitous 

equable 

expose 

fountain 

equanimity 

expose* 

foyer 

equilibrate 

exquisite 

fracas 

equipage 

extant 

fragment 

equitable 

extempore 

fragrance 

era 

extol 

frequented 

erasure 

extraordinary 

fricassee 

err 

extravaganza 

fulsome 

errant 

extrinsic 

fungi 

errata 

exuberance 

fungus 
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futile 
futurity 


G 


gala 

gallant  (a.) 

gallant  (n.) 

gaol 

garage 

garrulity 

garrulous 

gaseous 

gasoline 

gelid 

genie 

genre 

genuine 

germane 

gerrymander 

geyser 

ghoul 

gibberish 

gibbet 

gigantean 

glacier 

globules 

glorious 

gondola 

gooseberry 

goulash 

government 

granary 

grandeur 

gratis 

gratuitous 

gravure 

grievous 

grimace. 

grovel 

guarantee 

gubernatorial 

gyroscope 


H 

halfpence 

handkerchief 

hangar 

harangue 

harbinger 

haunt 

hearth 

hegemony 

heinous 

heliotrope 

herculean 

heretic 

heterogeneous 

hiccup 

hieroglyphics 

homage 

homeopathy 

homogeneity 

hoof 

horizon 

hors  d'oeuvre 

hostile 

houri 

hovel 

hover 

humor 

hydrangea 

hygiene 

hymeneal 

hypochondriacal 

hypocrisy 

hysteria 

hysterical 

I 
idea 
ideality 
ideology 
igneous 
ignominious 
ignominy 


ignoramus 

illuminate 

illustrate 

illustrative 

imagery 

imaginative 

imbroglio 

immersion 

immobile 

impetigo 

impiety 

impious 

implacable 

importunate 

importune 

impotent 

impugn 

inaugurate 

inchoate 

incognito 

incomparable 

incorporeal 

indecorous 

indecorum 

indefatigable 

indenture 

indicative 

indicatory 

indict 

indigenous 

indigent 

indisputable 

indubitable 

inebriate  (n.) 

inebriate  (v.) 

inebriety 

inexorable 

inexplicable 

infamous 

infantile 

ingenuous 

inherent 
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inhospitable 

kindergarten 

magi 

initiate  (n.) 

kinetic 

magnanimity 

initiate  (v.) 

T 

magnesia 

initiative 

I* 

mahogany 

inopportune 

laboratory 

maintenance 

inquiry- 

laconic 

malefactor 

intelligentsia 

laissez  faire 

malevolent 

internecine 

lamentable 

malign 

interposition 

language 

mandamus 

inundate 

largess 

manganese 

iodine 

laryngoscope 

manger 

irascible 

larynx 

mania 

irrefutable 

legislatorial 

maniacal 

irremediable 

leisure 

marquis 

irreparable 

length 

marquise 

irrevocable 

lenity 

mausoleum 

isolate 

leonine 

mayonnaise 

isthmus 

lethal 

medieval 

italics 

liaison 

mediocre 

libidinous 

menagerie 

J 

libido 

menu 

jasmine 

library 

mercantile 

javelin 

lichen 

merchandise 

jejeune 

liege 

mercury 

jewel 

literati 

mesa 

jocose 

literature 

mesmerizm 

jocund 

lithographer 

metallurgy 

joust 

livelong 

metamorphosis 

jowl 

longevity 

mezza  (f.) 

jugular 

long-lived 

mezzo  (m.) 

julienne 

loquacious 

microscopy 

juridical 

loquacity 

mien 

jury 

lorgnette 

milieu 

justificatory 

ludicrous 

mineralogy 

T^ 

luxury 

miniature 

K 

lyceum 

minute 

kayak 

A   If 

mirage 

kerosene 

M 

misanthropy 

kettle 

machination 

mischievous 

kiln 

maelstrom 

misconstrue 

kilometer 

maestro 

miserable 

kimono 

magazine 

misogamy 
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misogyny 

omnipotent 

peremptory 

mnemonic 

omnipresent 

perfume 

modern 

onerous 

persiflage 

morale 

onomatopoeia 

perspiration 

moron 

opportunity 

pharmaceutic 

mouth 

optometrist 

philatelist 

oral 

phonetician 

N 

orgy 

phonetist 

naive 

oriental 

phthisis 

naivete* 

oscillatory 

pianist 

narrator 

overt 

pilose 

nasturtium 

TT» 

piquant 

naturalization 

P 

placable 

necessary 

pachyderm 

plagiarism 

necromancy 

palfrey 

plague 

negligee 

palladium 

plebeian 

nemesis 

palliative 

plebiscite 

nepotism 

panacea 

plenary 

nicotine 

panegyric 

plethora 

nihilism 

panoply 

poignancy 

nitrogeneous 

panorama 

poignant 

nomad 

papier-mache 

polyglot 

nomenclature 

papyrus 

positively 

nonchalant 

parabola 

posse 

nonpareil 

paraffin 

postprandial 

nucleus 

parent 

precocity 

nugatory 

paresis 

preciosity 

numismatics 

pariah 

precis 

nuptial 

parley 

predilection 

z~\ 

parliament 

preface 

0 

partiality 

preferable 

obdurate 

particular 

prefix  (n.) 

obligatory 

partisan 

prefix  (v.) 

oblique 

pasteurize 

prelate 

obscenity 

pathos 

premiere 

obsequies 

patron 

premise 

obsequy 

pecan 

presage  (n.) 

occult 

peculiarity 

presage  (v.) 

octave 

pedantic 

presentation 

oleomargarine 

pediatrician 

prestidigitator 

oligarchy 

pediatrics 

prestige 

ominous 

penal 

presumptuous 
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pretense 

qui  vive 

respiratory 

pretext 

T» 

respite 

prevalent 

R 

resume 

preventive 

raconteur 

reticent 

prima  facie 

raillery 

reveille 

primarily 

rapine 

revocable 

^  pristine 

ratiocination 

ribald 

privilege 

realization 

robust 

probity 

receipt 

romance 

processes 

recess 

roof 

prodigal 

recitative 

rout 

prodigy 

recluse 

route 

promenade 

recognizable 

/-* 

promulgate 

recognizance 

S 

pronunciation 

recondite 

sacrilegious 

proscenium 

reconnaissance 

sadism 

protege 

reconnoitre 

saga 

provost 

recourse 

sagacious 

pseudonym 

recreant 

saline 

psychiatric 

redress 

salmon 

psychiatrist 

referable 

salutatorian 

psychosomatic 

refund  (n.) 

sanguine 

ptomaine 

refund  (v.) 

satiate 

punctilious 

regime 

saute 

pyramidal 

regimen 

sauterne 

pyrites 

remediable 

scenario 

remise 

scenic 

Q 

renaissance 

schedule 

quadrumane 

rendezvous 

senile 

quadruped 

reparable 

silhouette 

quadruplet 

repartee 

simultaneous 

qualm 

repast 

,  sinecure 

quarantine 

repertoire 

slough  (n.) 

quasi 

repetitive 

slough  (v.) 

quay 

reptile 

sonorous 

query 

reputable 

sovereign 

querulous 

requiem 

spectator 

questionnaire 

requisite 

squalor 

quiescent 

requital 

stalactite 

quietus 

research 

stalagmite 

quinine 

residual 

stalwart 

quintessence 

resonance 

status 
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steroptieon 

tribune 

vanquish 

strategic 

tripod 

variable 

suave 

trough 

variegate 

subterfuge 

trousseau 

vaudeville 

supercilious 

truculent 

vaunt 

superfluous 

truths 

vegetable 

swarthy- 

tryst 

vehement 

syllabic 

tube 

venal 

tumultuous 

venial 

T 

turbine 

venison 

table  d'hote 

turgid 

version 

taciturn 

tutelage 

vestigial 

tarantula 

typhoon 

viand 

tarpaulin 

tyrannical 

viceroy 

tedious 

victuals 

telegraphy 

U 

visa 

telephony 

vis-a-vis 

temerity 

ubiquitous 

viscid 

temperature 

ukase 

viscount 

tenet 

ultimatum 

viscous 

tepee 

umlaut 

vise 

tercentenary 

unanimity 

vitiate 

terpsichorean 

unctuous 

viva  voce 

tete-a-tete 

undulate 

vizier 

textile 

undulatory 

TXT 

theater 

unerring 

w 

thyme 

unguent 

waffle 

tiara 

urbane 

warily 

tirade 

usage 

wary 

tomato 

usurious 

weird 

topaz 

usurp 

whale 

tortoise 

wharf 

tragedian 

V 

whelk 

tragedienne 

whelp 

transfer  (n.) 

vaccine 

whet 

transfer  (v.) 

vacillate 

whether 

transmigration 

vacuity 

whiff 

traumatic 

vacuum 

whippoorwill 

traverse 

vagary 

whisky 

tremendous 

valedictorian 

whither 

tremor 

valet 

whittle 

tribunal 

validity 

whiz 
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whoop 

X 

why 

xylophone 

zealot 

width 

xylophonist 

zebra 

wisteria 

zero 

with 

Y 

zinc 

withe 

yacht 

zircon 

wont 

yeomanry 

zither 

won't 

yoke 

zodiac 

wraith 

yolk 

zodiacal 

wound  (n.) 

younger 

zoology 

wound  (v.) 

youngest 

zoological 

wreath 

youth 

zwieback 

wreathe 

youths 

wrestle 

yucca 

z 
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Abstractions,  9 

Accent,  foreign,  414-417 

Adams,  Henry,  203 

Adam's  apple,  30 

Addison,  Joseph,  quoted,  108,  131,  198, 
242 

Adenoids,  29 

cause  of  deafness,  23 

^Eschylus,  quoted,  263-264 

iEsop,   phonetic   transcriptions   of  fa- 
bles, 209-216 

Affricates,  202-205 
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for  high  schools,  316-319 

for  junior  high  schools,  314-316 

for  schools  of  education,  319-323 
Pliny  the  Younger,  quoted,  198 
Plutarch,  quoted,  124 
Poetry,  choral  reading  of,  250-252 

selections  of,  269-280 
Poetry  and  Prose,  excerpt,  287-288 
Pollok,  Robert,  quoted,  239 
Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  106,  190,  195, 

230 
Post-dental  sounds  (See  Alveolar 

sounds) 
Posture,  for  voice  production,  45-46 
Practice  selections,  258-298 
Practicing  a  speech,  335 
Prelude  to  "Icaros,"  excerpt,  273-275 
Prentice,  George  D.,  quoted,  116 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  excerpt,  296-298 
Printing,  effect  on  English  language, 

78-79 
Problems,  consonants,  207 

diphthongs,  153 

dramatics,  308 

English  sounds,  99 

functional  speech  disorders,  419 

group  discussion,  355-356 

oral  interpretation,  254 

organic  speech  disorders,  430 

phonetic  alphabet,  88 

psychogenic  speech  disorders,  441- 
442 

public  speaking,  335-336 

radio  and  television,  387 

role  of  speech  in  teaching,  12,  15 

speech  and  hearing  organs,  40 

speech  pathology,  401 

vowels,  134 
Proctor,  Bryan  Waller,  quoted,  150 
Production,  of  play,  302-303 
Production  staff,  dramatics,  304-305 
Prompt-book,  307 

Pronunciation,  strong  and  weak  forms, 
92-96 

word  list,  449-458 
Propertius,  quoted,  162 
Property  man,  304 
Public  speaking,  323-339 

audience,  331-332 

belief,  325 

bibliography,  337-339 


Public  speaking  (ConL): 
classification,  324 
delivery,  330-331,  335 
entertainment,  328-329 
impressiveness,  330 
information,  324-325 
outline,  333-334 
persuasion,  325-328 
practicing,  335 
preparing  material,  333 
problems,  335-336 
purpose,  323 

selecting  the  subject,  332 

Q 

Quality,  of  voice,  59-60 

R 

Radio,  360-391 

bibliography,  388-391 

Brooklyn  Technical  High  School,  367 

dramatic  director,  371 

educational,  in  New  York  City,  376- 

378 
educational  value  of,  360-378 
high  school  courses,  367 
for  home  instruction,  378 
in-school  listening,  361-365 
in-school  program  production,  365- 

370 
intra-mural  broadcasting,  369 
listening  conditions,  364-365 
organizing    school    producing    unit, 

367-369 
post-listening  discussion,  363-364 
pre-listening  discussion,  361-363 
preparation  of  material  for,  373-374 
problems,  387 
Schenectady    television    workshop, 

367 
selection  of  equipment,  370 
speech  for,  distinguished  from  speech 

for  television,  386 
subjects  taught  on,  375-376 
suitable  educational  program  source, 

360-361 
supplementary    tool    in    education, 

375-378 
voice  and  speech  for,  370-372 
Range  of  voice,  253 
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Rate,  56-59 

exercises  for,  57-59 
Ray,  John,  141,  quoted,  178 
Readers  (See  Phonetic  readers) 
Reading,  on  radio,  372 

a  speech,  330 
Recitation,  socialized,  346-347  (See  also 

Oral  reading) 
Regional  dialects,  417-418 
Rehearsals,  306-307 
Relaxation,  exercises  for,  46-47 

of  the  jaw,  64-65 

in  voice  production,  44-45 
Resonance,  59-60 
Respiration,  26 

chart,  33,  39-40 
Respiratory  system,  chart,  30-32,  34 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  quoted,  106 
Rima  glottidis,  30 
Roman  Alphabet  (Old),  80,  107 
Roman  Alphabet  (Improved),  82 
Romance  languages,  effect  on  English 

sounds,  105 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  quoted,  246 
Round  table,  342 
Rousseau,   Jean-Jacques,   quoted,    125, 

151 
Rufus,  Quintus,  Curtius,  quoted,  163 
Ruskin,  John,  quoted,  125,  162 

S 

St.  John,  Gospel  of,  69 
Sampson,  George,  quoted,  224 
Sandburg,  Carl,  quoted,  276 
Sanderson,  Virginia,  quoted,  250-252 
Santayana,  George,  quoted,  276-277 
Schiller,  Johann  von,  quoted,  140,  245 
School  for  Scandal,  The,  excerpt,  267- 

269 
Schwa,  129 
Script  holder,  305 

Selections  for  practice  reading,  258-298 
Semantics,  6-8 
Semi- vocals,  156 
Seneca,  quoted,  160,  169,  172,  174,  194, 

196,  244 
Senses,  appeal  to,  235 
Shakespeare,  William,  quoted,  53,  55, 
56,  58,  62,  67,  68,  69,  112,  123, 
132,  143,  145,  149,  151,  160,  163, 
164,  172,  176.  178,  180,  186,  192, 
194,  205,  240,  258-263 


Shakespeare,William  (Cont.): 

phonetic  transcription,  220 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  quoted,  68,  124, 
130,  145,  147,  167,  184,  240,  246, 
249,  275 
Sheridan,    Richard    Brinsley,    quoted, 

205,  267-269 
Sheriff's  Dilemma,  The,  phonetic  tran- 
scription, 87 
Sherman,  Frank  Dempster,  quoted,  238 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  269-270 
Silver  Cord,  The,  8 
Simile,  236-237 
Singer's  nodes,  4 
Sinuses,  27 

Skinner,  Otis,  quoted,  4-5 
Slavonic  languages,  effect  on  English 

sounds,  416-417 
Smith,  Sydney,  quoted.  202 
Socialized  recitation,  346-347 
Socrates,  quoted,  109,  165,  182 
Soft-palate  sounds,  156,  193-198 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese'  VIII,  272 
Sound,  used  to  convey  meaning,  241- 

243 
Sounds,  affricate,  157 

alveolar,  156 

dental,  156 

English,  75-76.  82,  92-99,  156-157 

glottal,  157 

gum,  156 

length  of,  exercises  for,  248-250 

long,  242 

palatal,  156,  191-193 

soft-palate,  156,  193-198 

tongue- teeth,  156 

velar,  156,  193-198 

(See  also  Consonants,  Diphthongs, 
Vowels) 
Sound   substitutions,    foreign    accent, 
415-417 

baby  talk,  405 
Southey,  Robert,  quoted,  70,  250 
Spanish,  influence  on  English  sounds, 

416 
Spasticity,  421 

Speaking  (See  Public  speaking) 
Specialization,  semantic,  7 

check  list,  13-14 
Speech,  defects  of  (See  Speech  disor- 
ders) in  dramatics,  303-304 

extemporaneous,  330-331 
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Speech,  defects  of  (Cont.)  \ 

impromptu,  331 

mechanism  of,  19-63 

memorized,  330 

organs  of,  25-42 

on  radio,  370-372 

read,  330 

role  in  teaching,  3-17 
bibliography,  15-17 
problems,  12,  15 

of  the  teacher,  10-15 
Speech  arts,  221-298 
Speech  defects  (See  Speech  disorders) 
Speech  disorders,  395-445 

articulatory,  405-413 

causes,  397-398 

cooperation  with  speech  teacher,  400 

corrective  procedure,  400-401 

diagnosis,  397-399 

effect  of  ridicule,  399 

functional,  402-419 
problems,  419 

influence  on  children,  395-401 

organic,  420-431 
t     causes,  421 
problems,  430 

parental  attitude,  397 

prevalence  of,  395 

problems,  401 

psychogenic,  431-445 

bibliography,  442-445 
•  general   suggestions  for   teachers, 
440-441 
problems,  441-442 

responsibility  of  the  school,  396-401 

task  of  teacher,  397-401 
Speech  pathology,   395-445   (See  also 

Speech  disorders) 
Speech  mechanism,  19-71 

bibliography,  62-63 

chart,  33-40 
Speech  organs,  21-42 

bibliography,  41-42 

chart,  33-40 

problems,  40 
Speech  writing,  for  radio,  373 
Spelling,  79 

Spencer,  Herbert,  quoted,  174 
Speyer,  Leonora,  quoted,  234 
Spinoza,  Baruch,  quoted,  184 
Stael,  Mme  de,  quoted,  106 
Stage  manager,  304 


Stammering  (See  Stuttering) 
Stereotyped  words,  8-10 
Stevens,  James,  quoted,  271-272 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  quoted,  167> 
237,  285-286 

transcribed  phonetically   209 
Stop-plosives,  155 
Storytelling,  252-254 

bibliography,  257 
Stress,  92-96 

exercises  for,  244-245 

in  oral  reading,  232 
Strong  forms,  92,  94-96 

chart,  94-96 
Stutterers,  primary,  435 

secondary,  435 
Stuttering,  432-439 

causes,  432-435 

problem  of  teacher,  436-439 

result  of  early  childhood  speech,  435 
Subject,  selection  of,  for  public  speak- 
ing, 332 
Super-dental     sounds     (See    Alveolar 

sounds) 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  quoted, 

187 
Sweet,  Henry,  quoted,  154 
Swift,  Jonathan,  quoted,  140 
Syllabic  consonants  (See  Consonants) 
Symposium,  342,  352 
Synecdoche,  238 

Syracuse    University,    television    pro- 
gram, 381 


Tacitus,  quoted,  69 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  excerpt,  259 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  quoted,  159 

Taylor,  Viola,  quoted,  247 

Teacher,  in  group  discussion,  340-342 

preparation  of  class,  351-352 
of  material,  352-355 

personality  as  influence  on  students' 
speech,  5-6 

as  play  producer,  302-303 

as  public  speaker,  323 

speech  of,  10-15 

speech  defects,  397-401 

as  speech  teacher,  11 

as  stimulator,  6 
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Teaching,  a  fine  art,  10-11 
Teasdale,  Sara,  quoted,  238 
Television,  378-391 

bibliography,  388-391 

in  education,  379-385 

evaluated,  384-385 
projects,  380-385 

problems  in,  387 

speech  for,  385 

subjects  in,  380 

speech  for,  distinguished  from  that 
for  radio,  376 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord,  quoted,  52,  53, 
55,    132,    141,    169,    170,    238. 
239,  247 
Tension,  50,  59,  432 

exercises  for,  46-47 

in  voice  production,  45 
Terence,  quoted,  112 
Text,  dramatic,  306 
Thomas,  Edward,  quoted,  250 
Thomas  a  Becket,  quoted,  186 
Thomson,  James,  quoted,  179 
Thorax,  32 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  quoted,  165 
Thumb-sucking,  424 
Tibullus,  quoted,  176 
Tilly,  William,  quoted,  82-83 
Timbre  (See  Quality) 
Timrod,  Henry,  quoted,  111 
Time,  in  radio  and  television  speaking, 

386 
Time,  277 
Tone,  60-62 

supporting  the,  49-50 
exercises  for,  50-51 

variety  in,  exercises  for,  60-62 
Tongue,  28,  103,  104,  107 

chart,  36 

flexibility  of,  66-69 
Tongue-gum    sounds     (See    Alveolar 

sounds) 
Tongue-teeth  sounds,  169-172 
Tongue-tie,  425-426 
Tonsils,  28 

chart,  36 

enlarged,  cause  of  deafness.  23 
Trachea,  31 

chart,  37 
Transcription,  phonetic,  83-91 

selections  in,  208-220 
Transfer,  semantic,  7 


Travel,  277-278 

Twelfth  Night,  excerpt,  259-260 


V 


Undershot  jaw,  423 


Velar  sounds,  156,  193-198 
Ventricular-band  speech,  31 
Vibrations,  in  hearing,  23 

vocal  cords,  154 
Villon,  Frangois,  192 
Visual  aids,  325 
Vocal  cords,  25,  30 

false,  31 
Voice,  43-63 

characteristics  of,  51-60 

check  list  for,  13-14 

hoarse,  427-428 

importance  of  mental  and  physical 

health  to,  43-44 
loss  of,  440 
misuse  of,  413-414 
on  radio,  370-372 
range  of,  253 
training  of,  43-63 
Voiced  consonants,  154-155 
Voiceless  consonants,  154-155 
Voice  murmur,  129 
Volume,  54-56 

exercises  for,  54-56 
Vowel,  indefinite,  129 
indeterminate,  129 
neutral,  129 
obscure,  129 
Vowel-like  consonants,  164 
Vowels,  analysis  of,  100-134 
back,  100,  115-127 
u:,  115-116 
U,  118-120 

diphthongs     ending     in,     142- 
145 
ju:,  116-118 
o,  120 
o:,  120-122 
d,  122-124 
a:,  124-127 
chart,  133 
classification,  101 
front,  100,  103-114 
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Vowels  (Cont): 
back  (Cont): 

i:,  106-107 

i,  104-107 

diphthongs  ending  in,  137-142 

e,  107-109 

e:,  109 

ae,  109-111 

a,  111-113 
half-high,  100,  120 
half-low,  100.  131 
high,  100,  118 
length  of,  101-102 
long,  101 
low,  100 
mid,  100,  127-134 

5:,  127-129 

9,  106-107,  129-131 

diphthongs  ending  in,  145-151 

a,  131-132 
problems,  134 
short,  102 
spelling  of,  76 


W 


Watson,  William,  quoted,  118 
Weak  forms,  92-96 

chart,  94-96 
Webster,  Daniel,  quoted,  58,  169,  194 
Weiss,  Johann,  quoted,  202 
West,  Robert,  quoted,  323 
Western  Reserve  University,  television 

program,  381 
West  Saxon  dialect,  76-78 
"What's  the  Big  Idea?"  educational 

television  program,  382 
Whipple,  E.  P.,  quoted,  175 
White    House    Conference    on    Child 

Health  and  Protection,  395 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  quoted,  168, 

237 
Why  Do  People  Read?,  286-287 
Wickert,  Frederick,  quoted,  326-327 
Wild  Plum,  279 

Word  list,  pronunciation,  449-458 
Words,  meanings  of,  6-9 

borrowing  of,  78 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  106,  116, 

146,  246 
Wylie,  Elinor,  quoted,  246,  247 


Wagner,  Richard,  quoted,  118 
Waller,  Edmund,  quoted,  231 
Walser,  Frank,  quoted,  352-354 
Walton,  Isaak,  quoted,  198 
Wardrobe  custodian,  304 


Yeats,  William  Butler,  quoted,  233 
Young,  Edward,  quoted,  188,  193 
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